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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A respected Sexagenarian Correspond- 
ent will feel much obliged if he could be in- 
formed whether Dr. CHARLES PERRY, who 
published a splendid folio on the History 
of the Ottoman Empire in 1743, was re- 
lated to William Perry, esq. who married 
Lady Sydney, of lenshurst. Was hea 
brother of Micaiah Perry, Lord Mayor, 
and of Capt. John Perry, who drained 
Dagenham Breach? Wiliiam Perry, the 
Hon. Mrs. Perry, and Samuel Perry, are 
in the list of his subscribers. The en- 
quirer knows that Samuel Perry was re- 
lated to William, Micaiah, and John 
Perry, and thinks that Dr. Charles Perry 
must have been one of the family. Samuel 
Perry was. born at Rodborough in Glou- 
cestershire, and was a benefactor to the 
parish. Perhaps this may be some clue. 

D. E.D.remarks, that our Retrospective 
Reviewer of THomaAs STEPHEN and his 
works, Gent. Mag. Jan. 1850, pp. 35—40, 
has omitted one of that author's works, 
the title of which is as follows ‘* Aoyou 
*‘Opawi. Ten Seasonable Sermons; the 
first preached at St. Mary’s, in Camb. 
May 31, 1642, the others designed for 
Publick Auditors, but prevented. London, 
1660. 8vo.’' In his preface, he says, 
‘¢ The third sermon was composed fora 
Visitation, at what time I, by the favour 
of a Rev. Prelate, was nominated to an 
ecclesiastical dignity ; but those places fell 
in the day of God’s visitation, and the 
sermon proved abortive.”’ 

F. L. S. will be glad if any of our 
readers would inform him of what family 
was Sir Toomas Lakes, Knight, who was 
living at Gains Park, co. Hunts, from 
1632 to 1654, and whose autograph sig- 
nature closely resembles that of the secre- 
tary of the same name. 

C. B. H. inquires—Can any of your 
readers tell me if there is in existence any 
detailed account of the destruction of 
Witton Cast te in Herefordshire during 
the Great Rebellion? He adds, ‘‘ I am 
anxious also to learn, if possible, what 
members of the Bridges family were at 
that time resident there ?”’ 

Mr. Skelton points out two errors in our 
description of Bowness and its church in 
our No. for December 1849, p. 549. Bel- 
field is not in the village of Bowness, but 
about one mile south of it, commanding a 


most beautiful view of Lake Windermere 
and the mountain scenery. Fletcher Rain- 
cock, esq. did not die in 1846, but his bust 
was put up in that year. 

A descendant of the family of Coningsby 
remarks, “In yourJanuary number A.B.R. 
decides that the title of Clanbrassil, for- 
merly enjoyed by the Coningsby family, 
must be extinct, because the title was re- 
granted. This is no proof, as the dukedom 
of Montrose was granted to the gullant 
Grahams although dormant in the family 
of Lord Balcarres. As A. B. R. appears 
to have studied the Coningsby history and 
pedigree, I should fee) greatly obliged if he 
can give me any information respecting 
the family and descendants of Michael 
Browne, who is stated in Collins’s Peerage 
to have married Elizabeth-Philippa, only 
child of Thomas Earl of Coningsby, by 
Letitia, daughter of Sir Arthur Loftus. 
Collins desciibes Michael Browne of 
Hampton Court, Herefordshire, a pro- 
perty left by the last Lady Coningsby to 
Lord Essex’s family. A tradition exists 
in my family that one of Lord Coningsby’s 
titles is still dormant, being in abeyance 
between many families — Lords Essex, 
Monson, De Ross, and Southwell, and the 
families of Deuny, Godfrey, and Caldecott, 
but upon what ground the last-mentioned 
family rest their claim I do not know.”’ 

Errata in our last number, p. 191. For 
“witan-ege’’ read “ witan-ige;’’ ‘* hy- 
wisc—cassata’’ should be severed by a 
dash, not united by a hyphen. 

P. 207. Lord Alvanley was born at the 
Rolls, Jan. 8, 1789, and baptised on the 
20th Feb. at St. Dunstan’s, Fleet-street. 
(Ped. Coll. Arm.) He succeeded to the 


- peerage on the 19th March, 1804. 


The dowager Lady Langham, whose 
death we recorded in p. 227, was not the 
widow of Sir James Langham (who is still 
living), but Augusta-Priscilla, the widow of 
Sir William Langham, who died in 1812. 
She was the only daughter of the Hon. 
William Henry Irby, brother to Frederick 
Lord Boston, and became the second wife 
of Sir William Langham in 1810. 

My. Lindsey reminds us, in reference 
to the obituary of Mrs. Elizabeth Free- 
man, in our No. for February 1850, 
p. 228, that Dick Turpin was executed at 
York in the year 1745. 
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ARE THE LETTERS OF LOGAN OF RESTALRIG GENUINE? 


THIS is a question which may at 
first sight appear to be of little moment. 
Many of our readers may never have 
heard of Logan of Restalrig; many 
may deem him to have been some un- 
important person, respecting whose 
letters any question will only range 
with those profitless speculations in 
which antiquaries are accused of 
finding delight—speculations, the in- 
vestigation of which is likened by 
Cowper to the toil 


Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up. 


With all our respect for antiquaries 
and their studies, we must admit that 
there are amongst them men who are 
not unfrequently given to such un- 
profitable labours; but history and 
antiquities have their great and solemn 
uses, their important questions, as well 
as their useless ones, and the one we 
now propose to investigate will be 
found to take its stand amongst those 
of the former kind, and not of the 
latter. Upon the answer to this ques- 
tion—* Yes” or “ No”—mainly rests 
the determination of the guilt or inno- 
cence of an English sovereign of a foul 
murder. If the Letters of Logan of 
Restalrig are fabrications ; if, as has 
been and still is contended, they were 
things got up after the death of the 
presumed writer with intention to 
blind inquiry and cover guilt,—there 
can be little doubt that to all the un- 
kingly follies which entered into the 
weak and vicious character of James I. 
we must add this,—that he sat upon 
the throne of England.a crowned mur- 
derer, guilty of the assassination of two 
of his most amiable and best reputed 


subjects. A question which may lead 
to such results ought not to lack in- 
terest, certainly it cannot be without 
importance. ° 
ut who was Logan of Restalrig 

Mr. Tytler shall answer the question. 
“ He was a desperate, reckless, and un- 
principled villain.” (Hist. Scot. ix. 
331.) He was a border laird of good 
descent, “a main loose man,” writes 
Peregrine Bertie, the brave Lord Wil- 
loughby, “a great favourer of thieves 
reputed ; yet a man of a good clan, as 
they here term it; anda good fellow.” 
This wild daring man ran through a 
considerable estate in every kind of 
dissipation and excess; he was a mocker 
at religion, a constant follower of the 
notorious Bothwell, and, at the period 
when we have to deal with him, was 
overwhelmed with debt. Such a man 
may be believed to have been capable 
of anything. No deed of craft or vio- 
lence would come amiss to him if it 
came accompanied by prospect of self- 
advantage. This “true-borderer,” to 
use a very significant phrase of the 
time of Henry VIIL., possessed a resi- 
dence of singular suitableness to his 
character and way of life, Fast Castle, 
an almost inaccessible fortress over- 
hanging one of the abrupt and lofty 
precipices which form the sea-girt 
eastern boundary of Scotland, close 
upon the promontory of St. Abb’s 
Head. “ Viewed from the sea,” re- 


marks that master of description, Sir 
Walter Scott, who had, also, the place 
in his mind when describing the 
Wolf's Crag, in the Bride of Lammer- 
moor, “Fast Castle is more like the 
nest of some gigantic roc or condor, 
than a dwelling for human creatures, 
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being so completely allied in colour 
and rugged appearance with the huge 
cliffs amongst which it seems to be 
jammed, that it is difficult to discover 
what is rock and what is building. To 
the land side the only access is by a 
rocky path of a very few feet wide, bor- 
dered on either hand by a tremendous 
precipice. This leads to the castle, a 
donjon tower of moderate size, sur- 
rounded by flanking walls, as usual, 
which, rising without interval and ab- 
ruptly from the verge of the precipice, 
must, in ancient times, have rendered 
the place nearly impregnable.” (Border 
Antiquities; Prose Works, vii. 447.) In 
the wars between the two kingdoms 
this dart. and gloomy dwelling, situate 
a few miles to the north of Berwick, 
had often been defended by a handful 
of men against an opposing host, and, 


since it had been in the possession of 


Robert Logan, the turbulent Bothwell 
had found it a safe and unapproachable 
place of retreat, “ say king and council 
what they liked.” 

But Fast Castle was only Logan’s 
occasional dwelling, not his constant 
place of abode. He had a humbler 
residence at Gun’s Green, a place hard 
by. The castle was his web, into the 
toils of which, spider-like,* and sitting 
himself apart, he desired to allure his 
victims. 

Logan’s intimates were as unscru- 
pulous, or, if it be possible, even more 
so, than himself. We must not reckon 
in this class the accomplished Na- 
pier of Merchiston, who entered into 
written treaty with the ruffian of Res- 
talrig to ply his divining rod to dis- 
cover hidden treasure in the recesses 
of his rocky castle. Whether the ex- 
periment was ever made does not 
appear. It yielded no profit, we may 
be sure, to either of the worthies who 
were engaged in it. Napier, if he 
really tried his art at Fast Castle, re- 
turned to the study of his logarithms 
at Merchiston, himself no richer, and 
leaving Logan as penniless, and there- 
fore as ready as before to engage in an 
scheme that promised him wealth witch 
he might squander. Two of Logan’s 
actual intimates are known. One passes 
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by the title or nickname of “ Laird 
Bower,” which may perhaps lead to 
the inference that he was a descendant 
of some reduced border laird. At Fast 
Castle Bower played chamberlain or 
household man (a Caleb Balderstone, 
without his simplicity or his honesty), 
and, when his chief was plotting at 
Gun’s Green, Laird Bower dwelt apart, 
but was ever ready to obey his master’s 
summons. ‘ Bower,” says Mr. Tytler, 
“had received his nurture and educa- 
tion m the service of David Hume of 
Manderston, commonly called ‘ Davie 
the Devil, and in this satanic school 
had become a more debauched and 
daring ruffian than his master, who de- 
scribed him . . . as a worthy fellow, 
who would not spare to ride to 
Hell’s yett [Hell’s gate] to pleasure 
him.” (Hist. Scot. ix. 331.) The fel- 
low was as ignorant as he was wicked. 
Great probably was the amount of his 
daring, his impudence, his cunning, 
and his mother-wit; but, in spite of 
what Mr. Tytler facetiously terms his 
“ education,” he could not have saved 
his life by singing his “ neck-verse at 
Hairibee.” There is reason to believe 
that the fellow could not read. 

Another of Logan’s intimates was 
a notary or attorney who lived at the 
little town of Eyemouth, situate on 
the sea-shore, about as far to the south- 
ward of St. Abb’s Head as Fast Castle 
was to the north. What kind of per- 
son the lawyer of such men as Logan 
and Bower must have been may be 
well conceived. This man, whose name 
was George Sprot, had as many vir- 
tues as any of his tribe, and more 
theological knowledge than the most 
of them. He seems to have been con- 
tinually backwards and forwards at 
Gun’s Green and Fast Castle, but not 
to have been entirely in the confidence 
of either master or man. 

Such was the state of things amongst 
these ruffians when Scotland and Eng- 
land were startled by the outbreak 
of what is termed the Gowrie con- 
spiracy. On Tuesday the 5th August 
1600 James is at Gowrie House in 
the town of Perth, the seat of the Earl 
of Gowrie. He has gone thither by 





* The allusion is presented to our mind at this moment by a sight of that interesting 


book Episodes of Insect Life, 2nd series, 8vo. recently published. 


To the entomologist 


it is full of instruction, and as a work of moral education nothing can be more 
delightful than the gentle unobtrusive way in which it inculcates a spirit of universal 
kindness and humanity. 
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a private arrangement with Alexander 
Ruthven, a brother of the earl. The 
king and his servants have dined. His 
principal attendants are walking in 
the garden in company with the Earl 
of Gowrie, whilst James himself had 
retired with Alexander Ruthven upon 
some private business to a turret-cham- 
ber, one window of which overlooks 
the garden. The earl is in the act of 
a the king’s attendants to 
eave the garden and the castle, on 
pretence that the king has gone forth 
to take a ride, when suddenly the 
window in the turret-chamber is forced 
open, and the king’s voice is heard 
screaming “murder,” and shouting 
aloud for “help!” His attendants 
look up to the window and behold the 
king struggling with some assailant. 
They rush in various ways to his as- 
sistance. Some of them reach the 
apartment, burst open the door, and 
find the king and Alexander Ruthven 
wrestling in the middle of the cham- 
ber. Ruthven is instantly killed. The 
earl comes rushing furious up another 
staircase, a sword in each hand, and 
followed by several of his servants. 
He stumbles over the body of his bro- 
ther, and swears that he will avenge 
his death. A fight ensues. The earl 
shares his brother’s fate; his servants 
fly ; they raise the town of Perth with 
cries that their master and his bro- 
ther are murdered; the alarm bell is 
sounded ; the burghers assemble ; the 
earl and his brother are men of whom 
it is impossible to suspect any harm ; 
the burghers suppose that the king’s 
attendants have done these bloody 
deeds without provocation, and pre- 
pare to take immediate vengeance. It 
is not until the king has given a per- 
sonal explanation to the magistrates 
that the hubbub is silenced. 

From our brief sketch of this me- 
morable incident, we have of course 
omitted many minute particulars which 
tell in a very important manner upon 
the character of the transaction. 
What we have stated is merely the 
broad general outline, the facts in 
which every one is agreed. The in- 
credulity which seized at first upon 
the people of Perth spread like wild- 
fire through the country. The earl 
and his brother were young men of 
great popularity. ‘The earl was highl 
regarded by the Protestant or Englis 





party in the state; he might have 
been, in some respects perhaps he was, 
their acknowledged leader; he was 
thought to be amiable and religious ; 
it was all but impossible to believe 
that such a person had meditated any- 
thing so wicked and so foolish as to 
kill, the king. What good could he 
or his brother possibly obtain from 
a deed so atrocious? That such was 
his intention was the construction na- 
turally put upon the incident by the 
king and his friends, but to Gowrie’s 
friends the accusation seemed incre- 
dible and monstrous. On the other 
hand, many of the attendants upon the 
person of the king when he was in 
Gowrie House, were attached, as well 
as the king himself, to the opposite 
party in the state. The people and 
the kirk were ready to believe any- 
thing against:them. Balancing pro- 
babilities in a case of unquestionable 
mystery, the more likely supposition 
(in the estimation of the friends and 
partisans of the Earl of Gowrie) seemed 
to be, that, instead of a conspiracy by 


the Ruthvens against the king, there . 


had been a conspiracy by the king, or by 
those about him, against the Ruthvens, 
the object being to get rid of Gowrie 
and his brother, as personal and _poli- 
tical opponents. They never paused 
to consider the multitude of impro- 
babilities which beset any such sup- 
position. Examinations, declarations, 
protestations, and all the paraphernalia 
of legal proceedings the most formal, 
wereallin vain. The people had little 
confidence in the honesty of crown 
law or of crown lawyers, but they had 
great confidence in the late ak and 
also in their leading ministers; and 
several of the latter—and amongst them 
the most eloquent preacher of his day, 
Mr. Robert Bruce—rashly committed 
themselves to uphold the innocence of 
the Gowries before the whole facts ap- 
peared. Bruce was the kind of man 
whom nothing could dislodge from an 
opinion once publicly expressed. Such 
was his inflexibility, that he went into 
banishment rather than submit to re- 
turn public thanks to Almighty God 
for the king’s deliverance, in terms 
which would compromise the character 
of his late political chief. Whether 
his conduct was the result of mere 
party-spirit, of obstinacy of character, 
or of a righteous conviction resulting 
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from the evidence accessible to him, 
will probably be judged differently by 
different inquirers. No one can doubt 
that what he did tended to keep alive 
the suspicions which, ever since the fatal 
5th of August, 1600, have hung over 
this mysterious and deplorable tragedy. 
After the lapse of more than eight 
years an incident occurred upon which 
we must now endeavour to fix the at- 
tention of our readers. Many changes 
had taken place in the meantime. 
James had been transferred from Scot- 
land to England; Logan of gst 
had died in 1606; Laird Bower ha 
died; the surviving Ruthvens were 
suffering banishment or imprisonment 
in various places; one of them was 
confined in the Tower of London. 
The fatal event at Perth would have 
been well nigh forgotten, save for cer- 
tain observances with which James 
continued to commemorate his fearful 
escape. In 1608 the whole circum- 
stances were brought back into the 
public mind and memory, and the 
mystery which hung over the trans- 
action was solved in the following way. 
In a weak moment of confidence, or 
something worse, the foolish Sprot, the 
rogues’ lawyer at Eyemouth, bab- 
bled about some knowledge of the 
conspiracy of the Gowries which he 
exclusively possessed. He was ques- 
tioned upon the subject, and let drop 
allusions to some letters which passed 
between Gowrie and Logan of Res- 
talrig, and which he (Sprot) had in his 
ossession. ‘The story was repeated. 
eople in authority took up the matter. 
Sprot was arrested and subjected to 
various examinations. At first he 
seems to have thought that the infor- 
mation he was giving would merely 
prove that Logan had a foreknowledge 
of a treasonable intention on the part 
of Gowrie. He had no idea of the 
perilous position in which he was 
placing himself, and told all he knew 
very openly. His tale was to this 
effect : that in the month of July 1600 
several letters passed between Gowrie 
and Logan. ‘That in the beginning of 
July he (Sprot) saw in the keeping of 
Laird Bower at Fast Castle a letter 
from Gowrie to Logan, begging of him 
to come to him, or to send to him some 
sure messenger with whom he might 
confer. That Logan wrote an answer, 
which he sent by Bower, who returned, 


[ March, 


after five days’ absence, with Gowrie’s 
reply; on receipt of which Logan “rode 
to Lothian the morne thereafter,” and 
stayed five or six days. Sprot stated 
further, that when Bower brought back 
Gowrie’s answer he (Sprot) was pre- 
sent, and saw and heard Logan read 
it, and that, in the course of the “con- 
ference there-anent” between Logan 
and Bower, the latter attempted to 
dissuade him from some contemplated 
purpose, but in vain. Restalrig de- 
clared that he would do as he thought 
best; that he was at his wit’s end; that 
he would sell all his land that he had 
in the world but that he would pass 
“thorough” with the Earl of Gowrie. 
When Restalrig had left them, Sprot 
and Bower conferred together, and 
Bower told Sprot that he believed 
“the Laird should get Dirleton without 
either gold or silver, but feared that 
it should be as dear to him.” Sprot 
asked, “ How that could be?” Bower 
said, “ They had another pie in hand 
nor the selling of any land; but prayed 
Sprot, for God’s sake, that he would 
let be, and not trouble himself with the 
Laird’s business, for he feared, within 
few days, the Laird would either be 
landless or lifeless.” 

Although Sprot was thus refused a 
full knowledge of the objects of the 
conspiracy, he contrived to possess 
himself of unquestionable evidence of 
its existence. Logan had requested 
Gowrie to return to him (for safety’ 
sake) the letter he had sent to him 
by Bower. Gowrie did so; and the 
cunning lawyer now admitted, on 
his examination, that he “ abstracted 
that letter quietly from Bower” whilst 
they were looking over and readin 
his letters, and deposed that he left it 
“in his chest among his writings when 
he was taken and brought away, and 
that it is closed and folded within a 
piece of paper.” Of course search was 
immediately made for this letter. It 
was found, together with four others, 
all written by Logan, one of them 
addressed to Bower, and the three 
others to some “right honourable sir,” 
a friend of Gowrie’s, whose name did 
not appear, and has never been dis- 
covered. Whether all these letters 
were “abstracted” by Sprot does not 
appear. It is stated that he was “ or- 
dinarily employed in the Laird of 
Restalrig’s service as a notary and 





as 
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trustee,” and it is possible that some 
of them may have come into his pos- 
session honestly on Logan’s death. It 
was Restalrig’s custom to ask his cor- 
respondents to send back his letters, 
that he might see them destroyed him- 
self, “a fashion” which he says he was 
taught by Alexander Ruthven. 
pon the perusal of these letters, 
the whole mystery of the Gowrie con- 
mya! is cleared up. The plan of 
the conspirators evidently was, not to 
murder the king, as had been previ- 
ously insinuated, and against Gowrie’s 
participation in which design the com- 
mon sense of all his friends revolted. 
The king’s life might have been sacri- 
ficed in the ill-managed scuffle which 
ensued, but the scheme was merely 
that of another Raid of Ruthven. 
Gowrie and his brother were to obtain 
possession of the king’s person,—for 
which purpose he was inveigled to 
Gowrie House and into the turret- 
chamber ; they were to get him on 
board a boat,—to facilitate which the 
earl was engaged, when the explosion 
took place, in drawing the king’s at- 
tendants away from Gowrie House by 
a false pretence; they were to convey 
him to Fast Castle, where Logan as- 
sures the conspirators they could 
“land as safely as on Leith shore ;” 
and being once lodged in that impreg- 
nable fortress, in the safe custody of 
the Earl of Gowrie and his friends, 
they might effect whatever alterations 
in the government might be agreeable 
to themselves and their party. This 
was the object and the definite plan 
of the Gowrie conspiracy, as it appears 
in these letters. It further comes out, 
that, for the use of Fast Castle for this 
outrageous purpose, Logan was to re- 
ceive trom Gowrie the castle and lands 
of Dirleton, “the pleasantest dwelling 
in Scotland,”—a bribe of sufficient 
magnitude to allure him to anything. 
Such are the irresistible conclusions 
to be drawn from these letters -—if 
they are genuine. If, on the contrary, 
they are forgeries, cunningly contrived 
with the view of exculpating the king 
and throwing an appearance of guilt 
oe Gowrie, the conclusion is equally 
obvious: innocent men never seek to 
clear themselyes from suspicion by 
committing crimes. The subject has 
lately been investigated by Mr. James, 
the accomplished novelist and _his- 





torian, a gentleman for whose many 
excellent qualities we are pleased to 
express publicly our great respect. He 
has written a pamphlet about it which 
he entitles, “ An investigation of the 
circumstances attending the murder 
of John Earl of Gowrie and Alexander 
Ruthven, by order of King James the 
Sixth of Scotland; with an examina- 
tion of the forged Restalrig Letters 
brought forward to exculpate the 
King.” 8vo. pp. 91. From this copy of 
the title-page it will be seen that the 
object of Mr. James's work is twofold : 
1st. To investigate the circumstances 
under which the king was attacked in 
Gowrie House; and 2d. To examine 
critically these Restalrig letters. Of 
the first portion of Mr. James’s work 
it will be sufficient to say that the form 
into which Mr. James has thrown it, 
however natural to him as an apt ro- 
mance-writer, seems to us to be totally 
destructive of its value as an historical 
inquiry. Truth of fact, and even veri- 
similitude, is got rid of by imagining 
a coroner’s inquest held on the bodies 
of John and Alexander Ruthven, and 
calling Mr. James Stuart as a witness, 
and supposing a coroner, and a jury, 
and a foreman, and putting a lon 
speech into the foreman’s mouth, an 
compelling him and his fellows to re- 
turn averdict of “ wilful murder against 
James Stuart and his accomplices.” 
All this is not, in our judgment, either 
history or historical investigation. It 
is Romance. In that character it ma 
have many excellent qualities; but it 
is not the truth, nor like the truth. 
The moment “the king” is lost sight 
of, and the scuffle in the turret-chamber 
(which cannot be denied) is tamed 
down into a squabble between Mr. 
James Stuart and Mr. Alexander 
Ruthven, History takes to her wings, 
and Mr. James's investigation sin 
down into an additional chapter of his 
Romance of Gowrie. 

Mr. James’s conclusion upon his 
second point is necessarily a “ foregone 
conclusion,” after the result at which 
he had arrived on his first. Much of 
his reasoning turns upon certain dif- 
ferences between the letters as given 
in evidence on one trial, and the state- 
ment of their contents made by the 
legal officials in another trial, and 
on presumed discrepancies between 
certain abstracts stated to be given 
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in evidence and the originals now 
blished. Now, with all respect for 
Mr. James, we shall not follow him 
through these remarks. It matters 
little, either in law or in logic, what 
other people may have done or said 
respecting these letters; the point is, 
did other people write them, or were 
they written by Logan of Restalrig? 
That is the only point. We may 
wander about, hither and thither, as 
we will. Looking at the event through 
the gathered mists of two centuries, 
we may amuse ourselves and others 
by arguing about probabilities and im- 
probabilities, or what we esteem to be 
such, in reference to circumstances of 
which we know very little; but, if 
there be strong conclusive evidence 
that these letters were written by the 
person whose name they bear, all our 
speculations and inferences will be of 
little weight. Now it must be borne 
in mind that these letters were legally 
roved before the Scottish parliament. 
even witnesses were called to estab- 
lish the fact that they were in Logan’s 
handwriting. The first witness, a mi- 
nister at Coldingham, besides swearing 
to his belief that these letters were 
written by Logan (all that any witness 
in a case of verification of handwriting 
can do), produced three other letters 
of Logan’s which were compared in 
open court with the letters found in 
the possession of Sprot. The second 
witness, 2 minister at Chirneside, had 
been for many years “pedagogue to 
Logan’s bairns, and had seen many of 
his hand-writs.” The third witness 
was Sir John Arnott, provost of Edin- 
burgh, who had seen many of Logan’s 
letters, and “ had received divers him- 
self.” He produced “four writs,” that 
is writings, which were compared with 
the suspected letters. The fourth wit- 
ness was sheriff-clerk of Berwick. He 
had seen many and received divers of 
Logan’s letters. William Home in 
Eyetoun mill, John Horne notary in 
Eyemouth, and the minister of Aytoun, 
were the three remaining witnesses. 
The las of them produced another of 
Logan’s letters. All these witnesses, 
in varieties of phrase, and for different 
reasons, concurred in the opinion that 
the five letters in question were writ- 

ten by Logan of Restalrig. 
What is alleged against that con- 
clusion? First. It is said that they 

i : 
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are not signed “ Robert Logan,” but 
“ Restalrig,” which is an improper 
signature. But is not that an argu- 
ment in favour of the letters, and not 
against them? Would a forger, inti- 
mately acquainted as he must have 
been with Logan’s habits and custo- 
mary signature, have gone out of his 
way to append an improper signature, 
if it was also unusual? But “ Restal- 
rig” was his usual signature. It is 
distinctly asserted in the proceedings 
against Sprot, that this word “ Res- 
talrig” was Logan’s “ accustomed 
manner” of signature. The eight other 
letters of his produced before the par- 
liament would have at once established 
the forgery in the face of all the world, 
if that assertion had not been true. 

Second. Mr. James has been in- 
formed that letters of Logan of Restal- 
rig exist in the Signet Library, Edin- 
burgh, which are signed “ Logan.” 
We have what we believe to be the 
best of all possible authority for stating, 
that Mr. J: ames has been misinformed. 
There are no letters of Logan of Res- 
talrig in the Signet Library. Wherever 
the mistake on this point may rest, 
it is unquestionable. Mr. James has 
either been misinformed, or he has 
misunderstood his informant. Histo- 
rical truth requires an explanation. 
If any such letters can be found, let 
them be referred to. We assert and 
believe that there are none. 

Third. Mr. James states that a 
gentleman of high repute connected 
with the Signet Library declares that 
“he never saw a letter of his [Logan’s] 
which was signed Restalrig.” Any 
letters of his which he has scen were 
signed “ Logan.” The world believes 
this passage to allude to Mr. Laing, the 
keeper of the Signet Library. If it 
does not, Mr. James should state to 
whom it does allude. If it alludes to 
Mr. Laing, we are in a position to say 
that it is altogether a mistake. Mr. 
Laing has never seen any letter of the 
Logan of Restalrig. 

et no one suppose that we are im- 
puting anything like perversion of fact 
or wilful misstatement to Mr. James. 
On the contrary, we believe that no 
man ever lived who was more in- 
capable of anything of the kind. But 
we also believe that he has made a 
very grave mistake in this matter, 
and we think that no such mistake, 
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capable of being applied in a way 
which seriously affects the character 
of an important incident in British 
history, ought to be allowed to run 
through the world uncontradicted or 
unexplained. We give it a plain con- 
tradiction, and we hope that Mr. 
James will furnish us with such ex- 
planation as it becomes him to offer. 
Fourth. But that which is esteemed 
to be the most fatal blunder of all, 
and so conclusive of forgery as to be 
worthy of being printed in capital 
letters, is the fact of Laird Bower 
“NOT BEING ABLE TO READ!” One of 
Restalrig’s letters is addressed to Laird 
Bower. It is thought to be incon- 
ceivable that Logan would have ad- 
dressed a letter about such a business 
to a man who could not ascertain its 
contents except through the inter- 
vention of a third person. This is an 
objection of some seeming plausibility, 
but the force of which will be di- 
minished the longer it is considered. 
Ist. The single letter addressed to 
Bower contains allusions to a. secret 
matter between “my lord of Gowrie,” 
Mr. Alexander his brother, and Logan, 
through means of which 5 hoped 
that he might “ get a grip of Dirleton.” 
It goesno further. Asit stands, it would 
not have convicted any one; nay, by 
itself it is perfectly innocent. It is 
only when read in the light of sub- 
sequent and at that time unantici- 
pated events that it acquires a dan- 
gerous meaning. When it was written, 
no one, looking at it alone, could have 
concluded that it had connection with 
any political or treasonable conspiracy. 
The private knowledge of the parties 
themselves gave it a meaning to them, 
and the subsequent explosion at Perth 
gives it a meaning to us, which a 
stranger reading it at that time could 
never have penetrated. 2nd. It should 
be considered that a very great num- 
ber of the letters written at that time 
must have been written to people who 
could not read. There are many such 
letters written even now. And what 
do illiterate persons now-a-days on the 
receipt of letters? Precisely what 
Laird Bower did in his day. He 
posted off to his friend Sprot, and 
availed himself of his manuscript-learn- 
ing. Where is the suspiciousness, the 
mark of forgery, in such a simple, or- 
dinary proceeding? 3rd. It should 
Gunt. Maa. Vox. XXXII. 
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be considered that the facts of Bower's 
illiteracy and Sprot’s assistance are 
not left to be inferred, they do not 
constitute one of those little oversights 
which cunning rogues are apt to com- 
mit, and through the means of which a 
clue is given to the detection of fraud. 
They are openly stated in the proceed- 
ings against Sprot. If they fad been 
capable of such a construction as Mr. 
James puts upon them, would such an 
open statement of the fact have been 
made? pag 4 we very greatly under- 
estimate the shrewdness of our long- 
headed forefathers if we suppose that 
such a circumstance, if it were one 
of the damning character which Mr. 
James supposes, would have been put 
forth by them with all the openness of 
a blind and unsuspicious want of per- 
ception of the necessary result. Those 
were days, it may be relied upon, in 
which a sequitur was as dowel and 
as quickly perceived as at any period 
in the world’s history. No! If it 
could be shewn that Logan of Restalrig 
could not write, pecs ne would be 
done by way of impugning these let- 
ters; but to shew that he wrote one 
harmless letter to a man who could 
not read, only proves that he did what 
hundreds of people must have done in 
that generation, and what many people 
have done in every generation from 
that time until now. 

These are Mr. James's principal 
arguments. The others chiefly turn 
upon little alleged discrepancies and 
presumed contradictions in minute 
points, in many of which there is a 
good deal of guessing and vague in- 
ference, and all which taken together 
do not weigh a feather in the scale 
against the strong direct testimony on 
the other side. If our pages could 
afford space for an examination of 
these small arguments we should be 
very willing to enter upon them, but 
that is impossible. 

On the whole we think that Mr. 
James has left these letters altogether 
unimpeached ; that he has been mis- 
led, or has been mistaken, in the infor- 
mation he states he has received from 
Edinburgh ; and that he lays too much 
stress upon the illiteracy of Bower. In 
reference to the main question, we 
would point attention to one piece of 
direct evidence which has not been 
sufliciently brought - bear upon it. 

2 
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Amongst the persons who accompanied 
the king to Gowrie House on the 5th 
August, 1600, was the Earl of Mar— 
a nobleman of the most unquestionable 
honour and veracity—a member of the 
same religious and political party as 
the Earl of Gowrie. There was no 
man in Scotland at that day whose 
word was entitled to more respect, or 
whose testimony might be more relied 
upon. He was in the garden of 
wrie House when the king screamed 
“ murder” out at the turret-chamber 
ee, It was » os ye pe Ha 
ai » “Help, Earl o 
ei " He was one of those who 
rushed to the king’s assistance. He 
had opportunities of observing the 
whole conduct of the Earl of Gowrie 
from first to last. When Robert 
Bruce, the minister, was in trouble 
about his refusal to return thanks, he 
made a written appeal to the Earl of 
Mar to aid him by interfering on his 
behalf with the king. The letter may 
be read in Calderwood, and so may the 
answer, written, be it remembered, 
eight years before the discovery of 
Logan's letters. After consenting to 
do what, in the way of interference 
with the king, the obstinate minister 
requested, the Earl of Mar continues 
thus :-— 

‘¢ But yee must give me leave even to 
spéeke with you. I thinke yee are farre 
in the wrong to yourself and all your weil- 
willers, that isso hard of credit in this so 
manifest a mater. And now, seeing it is 
come to suche an hight, I feare his Ma- 
jestie sall be verie hard in it; for I darre 
take;it on me before God in heaven, (that 
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is my onlie witnesse in writting these 
words unto you,) that the most mischant 
treasoun that ever was intended against a 
prince was that day intended against his 
Majestie by my Lord of Gowrie and his 
brother, This I may boldlie write, in re- 
spect of that I saw; and if I had the oc- 
casioun to speeke with you, I beleeve to 
lett you see it evidentlie, Alwise, Sir, I 
beseeke you even to resolve with your 
self, upon that which I am assured of in 
conscience yee may, and that in respect I 
know it to be the truthe.”” (Calderwood, 
Hist. of Kirk of Scotland, VI. 94, edit. 
Wodrow.) 

Sentences so weighty and solemn, 
so direct and positive, proceeding from 
a witness so competent in respect of 
his opportunities of knowledge, and so 
trustworthy in respect of his general 
character and moral qualities, must 
outweigh a whole cart-load of micro- 
scopical discrepancies, many of them 
imaginary, many founded upon im- 
perfect acquaintance with the nature 
of the legal proceedings with which 
they are connected, and many built 
upon that most treacherous of all 
historical quicksands, not what ap- 
pears, but what we, after the lapse of 
two centuries, think ought to have 
appeared. With the greatest respect 
for Mr. James, we must conclude that 
the Gowry conspiracy, and the letters 
of Logan of Restalrig, may continue to 
furnish questions for refined doubters 
and enthusiastic speculators, but that 
neither of them can be overturned, 
except by arguments which set at 
naught all historical evidence, and 
render doubtful every thing which we 
believe to be historical truth. 





THE EARLY HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE.* 


IT would be difficult to point out a 
country more remarkable for the ex- 
traordinary and rapid vicissitudes of 
its history than Spain. Its divided 
kingdoms, as they gradually emanci- 
pated themselves from Moorish influ- 
erice, occupied no very prominent 

lace among the nations of medieval 
urope. At the moment when the 
work of the middle ages was every- 


where breaking up, Spain, united un- 
der one crown, took suddenly the fore- 
most place in power and civilization, 
and maintained its proud pre-eminency 
for about a century; during another 
century it fell headlong, until a third 
saw it degraded to the lowest scale 
among European nations. The litera- 
ture of Spain partook in its political 
fate; for a long period there was not 
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much that was really national in it; with 
the prosperity of the nation, it suddenly 
took an extraordinary developement, 
and during the sixteenth century it 
rose high above that of neighbouring 
peoples; and became remarkable for 
its fertility, and then during the seven- 
teenth century, it went through a rapid 
decline, until it became debased to the 
lowest grade of mediocrity. Raised 
above its neighbours when at the sum- 
mit of its glory and then almost as 
suddenly sunk far below them, Spain 
offers a literary history of no small 
interest, whether to those who regard 
it philosophically as a whole, or to those 
who look to it merely in detail for its in- 
diyidual productions; and we may add 
that it has experienced a fate in our 
own country which also has something 
of singularity, for, long almost un- 
known, the first real history of Spanish 
literature which has appeared in our 
fangus ze is one of the most elaborate 
and well-digested books that we have 
had the satisfaction to see issue from 
an English press for some years. We 
must, however, do justice to our 
brethren on the other side of the At- 
lantic, by stating that its author, Mr, 
George Ticknor, is an American 
citizen. . 

The field presented by the three 
volumes before us is too extensive to 
allow of our entering upon it generally, 
or of our following their author 
through his review of the Spanish 
writers. Compelled by our limits to 
make a choice, we shall select for our 
more especial notice the earlier period, 
because it is the one which has most 
attractions for us, and, we think, for 
our readers; and because, while ac- 
knowledging the general excellence of 
Mr. Ticknor’s labours, we feel that it 
is the one which is, in some respects, 
the least correct. Mr. Ticknor does 
not, we think, perfectly understand the 
middle ages, and the correct place of 
Spanish literature in the literature of 
that period. 

We will begin our observations with 
the Appendix, in which Mr, Ticknor 
has given an essay on the origin of 
the Spanish language, which is, as 
most of our readers know, chiefly 
derived from the Latin. However, 
the transition did not take place, as he 
seems to suppose, by the gradual cor- 
ruption of the Latin language, as 
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written by scholars, but the modern 
tongues were derived from the ancient 
lan e in another shape, which we 
will describe. A general corruption 
of this kind would not be caused b 

an order of the Christian Latin Chure 

not to read the heathen classics, be- 
cause the Christian Latin writers, 
though inelegant, were not corrupt in 
the sense in which we are now speak- 
ing of corruption. Neither was it 
caused by the deliberate introduction 
of barbarian forms; for change in 
language is, under all circumstances, 

Must and guided by natural laws. 
it is true, as Mr. Ticknor observes, 
that in the Latin from which the Neo- 
Latin tongues were taken there were 
forms which did not belong to pure 
Latin, such as the use of the articles 
ille homo, for “the man,” and unus 
homo, for “aman ;” but it is not so 
clear that these forms were introduced 
into the language by the barbarian 
invaders. Neither is our author al- 
ways well acquainted with the real 
forms of which he speaks; it was a 
natural expression to say sum amatus, 
I am loved, which was the origin of 
the auxiliary verb in the passive of 
the modern verbs ; but Mr. Ticknor is 
wrong when he says, “ Instead of vici, I 
have conquered, they said, habeo victus.” 
The phrase, at least not so entirely un- 
natural, was habeo victum, the participle 
agreeing with the thing to which it re- 
ferred—* I have it in a state of being 
conquered.” To take an example from 
the principal of the Neo-Latin dialects, 
French, j'ai vaincu Phomme would be 
represented in the corruption of Latin 
from which it was formed by ego habea 
victum illum hominem, that is, I have 
the man conquered, No one inten- 
tionally used a phrase so utterly un- 
grammatical as habeo victus. 

We can hardly doubt that, even in 
the flourishing ages of Rome, the 
peasantry had a dialect which differed 
considerably from the refined and 
intricate language which has been 
preserved to us in the Roman writers, 
and that this dialect, had a literature, 
existing orally, of its own. It was too 
far beneath the notice of the fashion- 
able writers to be described to us by 
them, and we have but one or two 
slight implied intimations of its ex- 
istence under the Emperors; but at 
the moment of the irruptions of the 
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barbarians we trace it more distinctly, 
and then it appears under the title of 
the lingua rustica, or rustic language. 
It was only gradually, and after their 
full conversion to Christianity, that 
the Teutonic settlers as peoples be- 
came acquainted with the written 
Latin language, but they immediately 
came into intercourse with the spoken 
rustic tongue, to which they gave the 
name by which they knew generally 
the people who spoke it, Roman. Thus, 
subsequently to the fall of the Western 
Empire, we find the two distinct 
languages of Latin and Roman; from 
the former was. derived Monkish- 
Latin, from the other all the Neo- 
Latin dialects, which were for cen- 
turies well known by the common 
name of Roman, or, as antiquaries 
have agreed to spell it after the French, 
Romane. 

We know little indeed of the rustic 
literature, less even than we know of 
the rustic language. It no doubt dif- 
fered somewhat in different localities, 
inasmuch as each district had its local 
ballads and its local customs; but, as 
all early popular literature was poetry, 
a general uniformity was preserved 
throughout the same language by the 
circumstance that the same minstrels 
wandered about from one place to 
another. The Roman spirit however 
appears to have remained in its great- 
est intensity in the old province of 
Narbonne, the district which has still 
preserved its Roman title in the name 
of Provence; and there the popular 
vin seems to have grown into a 
iterature which, developed early, ex- 
tended its influence over the neigh- 
bouring districts where the same 
tongue was spoken,—Italy, as much of 
Spain as was occupied by the Chris- 
tians, and a great part of France. 
Most of these countries seem in early 
times to have had no prominent na- 
tional literature of their own. We are 
inclined to look with much doubt on 
the antiquity of the general mass of 
Spanish ballad-poetry. Most of it pro- 
bably originated if the age of the Ona 
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cioneros, just as the large mass of our 
own historical ballads originated in the 
age of Elizabeth.* The larger portion 
of the Romane literature seems to have 
originated in the centre of France, at 
the head seat of the Frankish race. 
The lyric poetry of Provence is the 
only remarkable exception. As we 
have already intimated, this literature 
was made universal by the ubiquitous 
character of the minstrels, who evi- 
dently in early times changed at will 
the dialect in which they chanted it, 
and thus carried it from one end of 
Roman Europe to the other. 

The Spanish literature of the mid- 
dle ages is clearly but a member of 
the extensive family of the Romane 
literature, to which it belongs also by 
its language. In general, neither its 
subject, nor its forms of poetry, are 
peculiar to itself. Even its assonante 
rhymes are not its own, for, not to 
speak of other instances, we find a 
perfect example of the assonance in 
the earlier romance of Roland, which 
was written in England, and it appears 
to have been the characteristic of the 
earlier French romances. It was on 
the style of these French romances, 
without any doubt, that the first ex- 
isting Spanish poem, the Cid, was 
modelled, although the subject itself 
is national. We confess that we our- 
selves feel a difficulty in believing that 
this great national poem was composed 
before the thirteenth century, to which 
period belong the other earlier remains 
of Spanish verse. Of these, the three 
which present themselves first, a metri- 
cal version of the story of Apollonius 
of Tyre, and histories of St. Mary of 
Egypt and of the Three Kings, were 
certainly formed upon French models, 
and were perhaps taken from French 
originals. The first known Spanish 
poet was Gonzalo de Berceo, a secular 
sg belonging to the monastery of 

an Millan or St. Emilianus, in the 
territory of Calahorra, who is sup- 
posed to have written towards the end 
of the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. His poems, extending to up- 





* Multitudes of ballads were at that time composed on subjects taken from the 
English Chronicles, and, being hawked and sung about the country, they soon assumed 
the appearance of traditionary song, and many of them have been taken down as such 


from recitation in modern times. 


Augustin Thierry has in this manner printed several 


ballads of Elizabeth’s time, in the belief that they were traditions of much greater 
antiquity. 
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wards of thirteen thousand lines, are 
on the usual religious subjects which 
are found throughout the Romane 
languages, a few saints’ lives (chiefl 

those revered in the district in whic 

they were written), Poems on the 
Mass, the Martyrdom of St. Lorenzo, 
the Merits of Our Lady, the Signs that 
are to precede the Last Judgment, and 
the Lamentations of Our Lady at the 
Cross, with a few hymns, and a longer 
— on the Miracles of the Virgin 

ary. 


The first professed poets who at- 
tached their names to their works were 
generally monks, and the reason is 
easily stated. The minstrel prided 
himself, not on his own talent in com- 
position, but in the comprehensive- 
ness of his memory and his skill in 
reciting ; his object was to gratify for 
the moment, and to obtain his reward ; 
and, as very little was at first written 
down, the names of the authors, if 
known, were soon forgotten. But the 
poetry he recited exerted an influence 
upon society, which the clergy saw 
the advantage of turning to their own 
purpose, and they tried to fix popular 
attention to the pious legends of the 
church, and the christian doctrines and 
precepts, by committing them to the 
same kind of verse, that they might 
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be recited and sung in the same man- 
ner as the secular The lives 
of local saints were recited at their 
shrines to draw richer offerings from 
their votaries ; the hymns and other 
religious poetry and the wild stories 
of the miracles of the Virgin were sub- 
stituted, wherever the opportunity oc- 
curred, for the popular songs and the 
coarse mem : a rome The 

ious authors of this religious poetry, 
y formally affixing their rent ip ra 
not only gave authority to what they 
taught and told, but they became / sl 
takers by name in the prayers of those 
who listened to it, a very important 
acquisition in Catholic times. This 
religious poetry was generally trans- 
lated from the Latin, and it presents 
a remarkable uniformity of c ter 
in all countries. The manner in which 
the names were sometimes introduced 
in such ms may be instanced from 
the opening of Berceo’s induction to 
his poem on the Miracles of the Virgin, 
which will at the same time serve as 
an example of the Spanish verse of 
this period, and of Mr. ‘Ticknor’s trans- 
lations from this early poetry. We give 
the original in a note below.* Ber- 
ceo feigns that he proceeded on a sort 
of visionary pilgrimage. 


My friends, and faithful vassals of Almighty God above, 
If ye listen to my words in a spirit to improve, 

A tale ye shall hear of piety and love, 

Which afterwards yourselves shall heartily approve. 


I, a master in divinity, Gonzalvo Berceo hight, 

Once, wandering as a pilgrim, found a meadow richly dight, 
Green and peopled full of flowers, of flowers fair and bright, 
A place where a weary man would rest him with delight. 


And the flowers I beheld all looked and smelt so sweet, 

That the senses and the soul they seemed alike to greet ; 

While on every side ran fountains through all this glad retreat, 
Which in winter kindly warmth supplied, yet temper’d summer’s heat. 





* Amigos é vasallos de Dios Omnipotent, 
Si vos me eschuchasedes por vuestro consiment, 
Querriavos contar un buen aveniment, 
Terrédeslo en cabo por bueno verament. 


Yo, maestro Gonsalvo de Berceo nomnado, 
Tendo en Romeria caeci en un prado, 

Verde é bien sencido, de flores bien poblado, 
Logar cobdiciaduero pora ome cansado. 


Daban olor sobeio las flores bien olientes, 
Refrescaban en ome las caras e las mientes, 
Manaban cado canto fuentes claras corrientes, 
En verano bien frias, en yvierno calientes. 
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And of rich and goodly trees there grew a boundless maze, 
Granada’s apples bright, and figs of golden rays, 

And many other fruits beyond my skill to praise ; 

But none that turneth sour, and none that e’er decays. 

The freshness of that meadow, the sweetness of its flowers, 
The dewy shadows of the trees, that fell like cooling showers, 
Renewed within my frame its worn and wasted powers ; 

I deem the very odours would have nourished me for hours. 


Berceo was followed by another ec- 
clesiastical poet, Juan Lorenzo Segura, 
a secular priest of Astorga, who flou- 
rished in the latter half of the thir- 
teenth century. His poetry, however, 
was not of a religious character, for 
he transferred into Spanish the cele- 
brated romance of Alexander, and its 
continuation, the romance of the Pea- 
cock, which hold a prominent place in 
the French literature of the thirteenth. 
century. At this time a royal author 
had appeared in the peninsula—a sort 
of Spanish King ed—who soon 
obtained a European celebrity. The 
name of King Alfonso the Wise was 
known among scholars by his cele- 
brated astronomical tables, which were 
looked upon during the middle ages 
with the utmost reverence, and which 
even in modern times are worthy of 
respect. As with our own Alfred, his 
reign was disturbed by troubles and 
intestine wars; yet, like him, he found 
time for encouraging literature by his 
example as well as by his protection. 
It was he who first reduced the laws 
of his country to a regular written 
system, for he composed the celebrated 
code of Las Siete Partidas, which is 
still an authority in both hemispheres, 
and which is the purest specimen of 
early Spanish prose. To this monarch 
also is attributed the first grand chro- 
nicle of Spain, other historical and 


philosophical works, and a translation 
of the Bible. He also wrote verses, 
chiefly of a religious character, and not 
remarkable for their excellency. His 
reign, however, extending from 1252 
to 1284, opened a new era for the 
literature of Spain ; for it cannot be 
doubted that a royal author at that 
time must have found numerous imi- 
tators among his subjects. And it 
may be remarked that the circum- 
stance which Mr. Ticknor seems to 
consider as being peculiar to the middle 
ages of Spain, that literature rose up 
and flourished most in troubled times, 
was in reality characteristic of the 
middle ages in general; nor need we 
be much surprised at it. When litera- 
ture was not, as at present, diffused 
through the agency of printing, and 
therefore supported by the number of 
purchasers of books, the man of letters 
could only depend for support and 
encouragement on the patronage and 
protection of some great baron, who 
either took him into his household, or 
received him in his turn with every 
mark of hospitality and generosity. 
Every one knows that the great barons 
were most powerful and most magni- 
ficent in times of great national trouble, 
and it was then that they ostentatiously 
sought the poet or the historian, and la- 
vished on him their gifts. In “old” Eng- 
land, two of the most literary periods in 





Avie hy grand abondo de buenas arboledas, 
Milgranos é figueras, peros ¢ mazanedas, 

E muchas otras fructas de diversas monedas ; 
Mas non avie ningunas podridas nin acedas. 


La verdura del prado, la olor de las flores, 

Las sombras de los arbores de temprados sapores, 
Refrescaron me todo, é perdi los sudores, 

Podrie vevir el ome con aquellos olores. 


In the desire to represent the metre and rhythm of the original, Mr. Ticknor’s trans- 
lation becomes perhaps too much a paraphrase; the last line especially, in which it is 
asserted in the original that a man might live upon the mere smell of the flowers, is much 
enfeebled in the translation, where he is only supposed to be able to live for a few hours. 
It may further be observed, that this is one of the numerous instances of the intense 
appreciation of nature in the feelings of the middle ages, a subject on which Von Hum- 
boldt’s Kosmos is particularly weak, 
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of King Ste- 
phen and theage of the baronial wars in 
the following century. These were ages 
too in which liberal feelings gained 
ground, sure indications of an intellec- 
tual agitation. Of this we have seve- 
ral remarkable instances in Alfonso’s 
laws, out of which we may cite, from Mr. 
Ticknor, as curious in connection with 
the turbulent scenes amid which it was 
written, the king’s description of the 
character of a tyrant, from the chapter 
of the Siete Partidas entitled “ What 
meaneth a tyrant, and how he useth 
his power in a kingdom where he hath 
obtained it,” 


‘¢A tyrant doth signify a cruel lord, 
who, by force, or by craft, or by treachery, 
hath obtained power over any realm or 
country; and such men be of such nature 
that, when once they have grown strong 
in the land, they love rather to work their 
own profit, though it be in harm of the 
land, than the common profit of all, for 
they always live in an ill fear of losing it ; 
and, that they may be able to fulfill this 
their purpose unencumbered, the wise of 
old have said that they use their power 
against the people in three manners: the 
first is, that they strive that those under 
their mastery be ever ignorant and timo- 
rous, because, when they be such, they 
may not be bold to rise against them nor 
to resist their wills; and the second is, 
that they be not kindly and united amo 
themselves, in such wise that they trus 
not one another; for, while they live in 
disagreement, they shall not dare to make 
any discourse against their lord, for fear 
faith and secrecy should not be kept 
among themselves; and the third way is, 
that they strive to make them poor, and 
to put them upon great undertakings, 
which they ean never finish, whereby they 
may have so much harm that it may never 
come into their hearts to devise anything 
against their ruler. And, above all this, 
have tyrants ever striven to make spoil of 
the strong and to destroy the wise; and 
have forbidden fellowship and assemblies 
of men in their land, and striven always to 
know what men said or did ; and do trust 
their counsel and the guard of their per- 
sons rather to foreigners, who will sefve 
at their will, than to them of the land, 
who serve from oppression. And, more- 
over, we say, that, though any man may 
have gained mastery of a kingdom by any 
of the lawful means whereof we have spoken 
in the laws going before this, yet, if he use 
his power ill, in the ways whereof we speak 
in this law, him may the people still call 
tyrant ; for he turneth his mastery which 
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was rightful into wrongful, as Aristotle 
hath said in the book which speaketh of 
the rule and government of kingdoms.”’ 
How often might these observations 
be applied with justice in the subse- 


uent remage of Spain ! 
3 Durin e fourteenth centtity 
Spanish literature becomes more ex- 
tensive and varied, but it is still chiefly 
taken from models which are found 
more or less in the other Romatie 
languages. One of the most remark- 
able writers of this century was the 
ince Don Juan Manuel, mt of 
astile in the time of Alfonso XI. and 
author of one of the most celebrated 
productions in the literature of Spaiti, 
the “Conde Lucanor.” Other produc 
tions issued from the pen of this prince, 
most of them on subjects like the doc- 
trines of chivalry, books on hunting, 
horses, military engines, &c. just suc 
as we inight expect from such a per- 
sonage, and many of which appear to 
be lost, but. El Conde Lwucanor has 
fortunately been preserved in an old 
rinted edition. Itis one of those col- 
ections of tales and stories which at 
this time had become very popular in 
various countries of the west, where 
they a ed in such works as the 
Seven Sages, the “ Castoiement,” and 
the like. Count Lucanor is made to 
seek the councils of his adviser Patro- 
nio, who cofiveys them in a series of 
tales, most of which were then current 
in the literature of other countries, 
For, though Don Juan Manuel gives 
to many of them a Spanish dress, and 
connects them with Spanish history, 
we know that a similar transformation 
was common in other countries, and 
some of those which Mr. Ticknor 
thinks most purely Spanish were cer 
tainly current in France at an earlier 
period. 

Don Juan Manuel was followed b 
numerous writers, royal, noble, an 
clerical, who wrote on a variety of 
subjects, both in prose and verse; and 
the literature of this period closes with 
the name of Pedro Lopez de Ayala, 
the first who in Spain gave an elevated 
character to historical writing. His- 
torical literature took a greater deve- 
lopement in the oo age. 

The royal and princely authors we 
have mentioned above seem to have 
been fully conscious of the importance 
of their own works, atid they took the 
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means in their power to preserve them. 
Don Juan Manuel caused all his works 
to be transcribed into one volume, and 
he prefaced it with a story, which we 
will repeat in Mr. Ticknor’s translation, 
as si ly illustrative of the position 
and character of literature in the mid- 
dle ages. It is a story of general ap- 
plication, for, although here told cir- 
cumstantially as having occurred in 
one place, we know that the same story 
was told in Italy of Dante, and it was 

robably current in other countries. 
a one who has investigated the 
history of these stories is aware how 
generally the tale which was common 
to many countries was thus appro- 
priated by each. 


‘¢ In the time of King Jayme the First 
of Majorca,’’ says Don Juan Manuel, 
‘** there was a knight of Perpignan, who 
was a great troubadour, and made brave 
songs wonderfully well. But one that he 
made was better than the rest, and, more- 
gver, was set to good music. And people 
were so delighted with that song that, for 
a long time, they would sing no other. 
And so the knight that made it was well 
pleased. But one day, going through the 
streets, he heard a shoemaker singing this 
song; and he sang it so ill, both in words 
and tune, that any man who had not heard 
it before would have held it to be a very 

r song, and very ill made. Now when 
the knight heard that shoemaker spoil his 
good work, he was full of grief and anger, 
and got down from his beast, and sat down 
by him. But the shoemaker gave no heed 
to the knight, and did not cease from 
singing; and the further he sang, the 
worse he spoiled the song that knight had 
made. And when the knight heard his 
good work so spoiled by the foolishness of 
the shoemaker, he took up very gently 
some shears that lay there, and cut all the 
shoemaker’s shoes in pieces, and mounted 
his beast, and rode away. 

‘* Now, when the shoemaker saw his 
shoes, and beheld how they were cut in 
pieces, and that he had lost all his labour, 
he was much troubled, and went shouting 
after the knight that had done it, and the 
knight answered: ‘ My friend, our lord 
the king, as you well know, is a good king 
and a just. Let us, then, go to him, and 
let him determine, as may seem right, the 
difference between us.’ And they were 
agreed todo so. And when they came 
before the king, the shoemaker told him 
how all his shoes had been cut in pieces 
and much harm done to him. And the 
king was wroth at it, and asked the knight 
if ~ were truth, And the knight said 
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that it was ; but that he would like to say 
why he did it. And the king told him to 
say on. And the knight answered, that 
the king well knew that he had made a 
song,—the one that was very good and had 
good music,—and he said, that the shoe- 
maker had spoiled it in singing ; in proof 
whereof, he prayed the king to command 
him now to sing it. And the king did so, 
and saw how he spoiled it. Then the knight 
said that, since the shoemaker had spviled 
the good work he had made with great 
pains and labour, so he might spoil the 
works of the shoemaker. And the king 
and all they that were there with him were 
very merry at this, and laughed; and the 
king commanded the shoemaker never to 
sing that song again, nor trouble the good 
work of the knight ; but the king paid the 
shoemaker for the harm that was done 
him, and commanded the knight not to 
vex the shoemaker any more. 

“And now, knowing that I eannot 
hinder the books I have made from being 
copied many times, and seeing that in 
copies one thing is put for another, either 
because he who copies is ignorant, or be- 
cause one word looks so much like another, 
and so the meaning and sense are changed 
without any fault in him who first wrote 
it; therefore I, Don Juan Manuel, to 
avoid this wrong as much as I may, have 
caused this volume to be made, in which 
are written out all the works I have com- 
posed, and they are twelve.’’ 


Down to the point which we have 
now reached, Spanish literature be- 
longed rather to that of the middle 
oe than to that of the Spanish people. 

ith the fifteenth century it becomes 
far more national, and therefore more 
varied and more generally interesting. 
We now come upon the national bal- 
lads, which we have already expressed 
our opinion are not of the antiquity 
that many have wished to give them. 
The earliest historical records of most 
nations were poetry, and they have 
been termed ballads because they were 
sung abroad; but they were different 
in form to what is generally understood 
by the term ballads in modern times. 

e must not imagine that the real 
lays of ancient Rome were in the form 
adopted by a distinguished writer of 
our own day. It is equally wrong, 
in our opinion, to suppose that the 
original ballads on which such poems 
as the Iliad, or the Niebelungen Lied, 
or the Cid were founded resembled 
the English ballads of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, or the Spanish 
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ballads of the Cancioneros. There is, 
however, a peculiar beauty and na- 
tional character in the Spanish ballads 
when they do appear, which has pre- 
served to them their popularity in 
modern times. With the slight re- 
servation implied in the foregoing 
observations, we quote with satisfaction 
Mr. Ticknor’s observations on this 
subject. 


‘¢ There are certainly few portions of 
the literature of any country that will bet- 
ter reward a spirit of adventurous inquiry 
than these ancient Spanish ballads, in all 
their forms. In many respects they are 
unlike the earliest narrative poetry of any 
other part of the world {in fact, they are 
not the earliest narrative poetry]; in some 
they are better. The English and Scotch 
ballads, with which they may most na- 
turally be compared, belong to a ruder 
state of society, where a personal coarse- 
ness and violence prevailed, which did not, 
indeed, prevent the poetry it produced 
from being full of energy, and sometimes 
of tenderness, but which necessarily had 
less dignity and elevation than belong to 
the character, if not the condition, of a 
people who, like the Spanish, were for 
centuries engaged in a contest ennobled by 
a sense of religion and loyalty ; a contest 
which could not fail sometimes to raise the 
mind and thoughts of those engaged in it 
far above such an atmosphere as settled 
round the bloody feuds of rival barons or 
the gross maraudings of a border warfare. 
The truth of this will at once be felt if we 
compare the striking series of ballads on 
Robin Hood with those on the Cid and 
Bernardo del Carpio; or if we compare 
the deep tragedy of Edom O’Gordon with 
that of the Conde Alarcos ; or, what would 
be better than either, if we could sit down 


to the ‘ Romancero General,’ with its’ 


poetical confusion of Moorish splendours 
and Christian loyalty, just when we have 
come fresh_from Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ or 
Scott’s ‘ Minstrelsy.’ 

‘* But, besides what the Spanish ballads 
possess different from the popular poetry 
of the rest of Europe, they exhibit, as no 
others exhibit it, that nationality which is 
the truest element of such poetry. Every 
where they seem, indeed, as we read them, 
to be often little more than the great traits 
of the old Spanish character brought out 
by the force of poetical enthusiasm ; so 
that, if their nationality were taken away 
from them, they would cease to exist. 
This, in its turn, has preserved them down 
to the present day, and will continue to 
preserve them hereafter. The great Cas- 
tilian heroes, such as the Cid, Bernardo 
del Carpio, and Pelayo, are even now an 
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essential portion of the faith and poetry of 


the common people of Spain; and are. 


still, in some degree, honoured as they 
were honoured in the age of the Great 
Captain ; or, farther back, in that of Saint 
Ferdinand. The stories of Guarinos, too, 
and of the defeat of Roncesvalles, are still 
sung by the wayfaring muleteers, as they 
were when Don Quixote heard them in 
his journeying to Toboso ; and the show- 
men still rehearse the adventures of Gay- 
feros and Melisendra, in the streets of 
Seville, as they did in the solitary inn of 
Montesinos, when he encountered them 
there. In short, the ancient Spanish 
ballads are so truly national in their spirit, 
that they became at once identified with 
the popular character that had produced 
them, and with that same character will 
go onward, we doubt not, till the Spanish 
people shall cease to have a separate and 
independent existence.’’ 


In many respects, indeed, this is the 
natural course of things in all coun- 
tries. Ballads and what in England 
are called “ chap-books” are the last 
forms of the literature of the middle 
ages; the first preserved to the popular 
mind the spirit of the medieval chroni- 
clers (for, we repeat it, we consider 
that most of the historical ballad lite- 
rature now existing was taken from 
the chronicles and traditions accom- 
panying them), while the latter have 

anded down to posterity the medieval 
romances. This degenerated literature 
of the middle ages has existed quite 
as ae may in Spain as in other 
countries, and the fabliaux, the contes 
devéts, the legends, even the satires 
and the facetiz of early times, have 
continued to be printed and hawked 
about the streets in the peninsula down 
even to the present time. 

The beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury produced one of the most cele- 
brated works in the literature of the 
world, the romance of Amadis de 
Gaule. The ordinary series of the 
medieval romances had been long re- 
ceived in Spain, and we should no 
doubt see more distinctly their in- 
fluence if more of the Spanish poetry 
of the fourteenth century had been 
preserved. The romance of Amadis 
has the peculiarity of being original, 
and it is especially interesting as being 
one of the first important works com- 
nosed in the dialect of the Romane 
anguage of the peninsula, which has 
formed the present _ Al- 
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though written under the influence of 
the literature of the middle ages, it 
was really an evidence of the decline 
of medieval literature. Innumerable 
imitations of this work spread the taste 
for this class of romantic fiction, and 
some of them found their way into 
France and England, and their in- 
fluence was felt at one period in our 
own literature. 

Mr. Ticknor has divided his history 
into three periods. The first is that 
which is properly to be termed the 
medieval period. The second, which 
opens when Spain had become powerful 
by the re-union of its disjointed mem- 
bers and rich by its foreign discoveries 
and conquests, includes the whole 
period of the Austrian dynasty, ex- 
tending through the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. From its com- 
mencement, the establishment of ec- 
clesiastical despotism, with the inqui- 
sition and severe censorship of the 
press, weighed heavily upon the na- 
tional intellect, and were gradually 
undermining the prosperity of the 
country. et this period produced 
most of the classic writers of Spain ; 
and it is interesting to us on that ac- 
count, and for the effect, no incon- 
siderable one, which it exercised upon 
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the fashionable literature of England 
in the seventeenth century. After the 
accession of the Bourbons, a complica- 
tion of political evils hastened the work 
of decadence, and Spain soon presented 
but the wreck of its former glory. 
Its literary history is an interesting 
one; many of its writers are full of 
vigour and beauty, and we cannot but 
feel that it has met with an unmerited 
neglect in this country. We trust 
that Mr. Ticknor’s elaborate review 
will call more attention to it. It would 
require far more space than is at our 
disposal to give our readers anything 
like a correct notion of the character 
of the three bulky volumes before us, 
and we have therefore confined our 
remarks to the part which we think 
comes more immediately within our 
province, although it is in our opinion 
the least satisfactory. But we cannot 
withhold a full tribute of praise for 
the whole. Itis elaborate, well written, 
and well arranged; its author is always 
learned, and he is cautious and gene- 
rally judicious in his criticisms. It is, 
indeed, the only book with which we 
are acquainted in which the general 
reader may obtain a correct and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the literature of 
Spain. 





POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS.—THE HOLY MAUL. 


Mr. Urspan, 

SUCH of your readers as are mem- 
bers of the Camden Society may re- 
member that in the volume of Anec- 
dotes and Traditions, among other 
curious illustrations of our Folk Lore 
which Aubrey has recorded in his “ Re- 
mains of Gentilism and Judaism,” there 
occurs the following remarkable allu- 
sion to a very repulsive superstition :— 


“The Holy Mawle, which they fancy 
hung behind the church door, which when 
the father was seaventie, the sonne might 
fetch to knock his father in head, as effete 
and of no more use.’’ 


To the short illustration which I 
then appended to Aubrey’s brief no- 
tice I would now add the following, 
in the hope that some one will devote 
himself to the clearing up of this very 
striking but obscure allusion. 

Mr. Wright, in the interesting volume 


of Latin Stories edited by him for the 
Percy Society, has printed one (No. 
XXVI. p. 28,) in which an old man, 
after surrendering all his property to 
the husband of his daughter, and being 
gradually treated by them worse and 
worse until he was driven out of the 
house, contrived to procure good treat- 
ment again for the remainder of hisdays 
by pretending that he had in a certain 
chest a sum of money laid up, part of 
which was to be applied to the “ good 
of his soul,” and the rest to dispose of 
as he pleased. When, however, he 
was at the point of death, as it is 
graphically stated— 
‘* antequam totaliter expiraret ad cistam 
currentes nihil invenerunt nisi malleum, 
in quo Anglicé scriptum erat. 
‘* Wyht suylc a betel be he smyten, 

That al the werld hyt mote wyten, 

That gyfht his sone al his thing, 

And goht hymself a beggyn.”’ 
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** De un tiel mael seit-il feru, 

Ke seit parmi le monde conu, 

’ Ky doune kaunke il a a soen enfant, 

E va lymeimes mendiaunt.’’ 

In a note on this story Mr. Wright 
gives from John of Bromyard’s “Sum- 
ma Predicantium,” the following some- 
what more modern English verses, ac- 
companied with a Latin version :— 

“ Wit this betel the smieth, 
And alle the worle thit wite, 
That thevt the ungunde alle this thing, 
And goht him selve a beggyng. 
‘* Quod est interpretatum, 
** Cum isto malleo percutiatur, 
Et a toto mundo sciatur, 
Qui omnia sua ingrato dat, 
Et ipse post mendicat ;’’ 
and states that the story and the verses 
appear to have been popular, and 
to have some connection with (if 
they are not the foundation of) the 
superstition alluded to by Aubrey. 
will now refer to a curious passage 
in a recently published dissertation by 
a German scholar, F. Nork, On the 
Mythology of Popular Traditions and 
Tales. After speaking of the Tau 
Playing an important part in the 
gyptian mysteries of Isis, and the 
Gnostic system of the Opheites, figrrin 
in the monuments of the Templars, an 
so in our own days appearing in the 
hammer of the Freemasons, he pro- 
ceeds, “That the figure of the hammer, 
which the heathen compared with the 
sign of the cross, was held sacred is 
clear from Thor consecrating with it 
the funeral pile of Balder.* In the 
south of Germany there still exists a 
tradition which recognises the hammer 
asthe symbol of the dedication of churches, 
a proof not only how far the cult of 
Thor had extended, but with what 
difficulty Christianity was enabled to 
overcome it ?” A tradition, which was 
communicated by Baader to Mone’s 
Anzeiger fur Kunde Deutscher Vorzeit 
for 1839, runs as follows :— 

‘¢ The three old chapels of Scheflers- 
heim, Oberwittizhausen, and Grunfeld- 
hausen, were built by giants, who carried 
the great stones for that purpose in their 
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aprons. When the first chapel was 
finished the master builder threw up this 
hammer into the air with the intent of 
building another church on the spot where 
it should fall. At a distance of two miles 
the hammer fell to the grcund, and there 
was the second church built. On its 
completion the giant as before threw his 
hammer into the air, and at the spot 
where it fell, two miles from the former 
place, built the third church.’’ 


That Thor, the conqueror of the 
giants, should in this legend figure as 
a giant is owing to the influence of 
Christianity, which borrowed the notion 
of the giants as master builders from 
heathenism: but here Thor himself 
does not build the church, which if he 
had done he would thereby have made 
public his veneration for that religion 
the head of which had appropriated 
his thunderbolt.”+| Nork then pro- 
ceeds to quote from Haupt’s Zeit- 
schrift fur Deutsch Alterthum, v. 72, 
the passage from the Anecdotes and 
Traditions, with the following remarks 
upon it by Jacob Grimm :— 

‘‘ Were hammers, mallets, or beetles 
actually suspended, or their figures repre- 
sented, at the entrance of heathen tem- 
ples, so may the figures of them, as on 
other occasions, have found a place on the 
outside of the walls of christian churches, 
or have been built into the city gate. 
Originally they may have been repre- 
sentations of the sacred hammer of Donar 
(Thunder), which were afterwards ex- 
plained by the popular legend that bar- 
barous sons might avail themselves of the 
certainly not exercised law, of putting their 
‘ effete ’ parents to a more speedy death by 
means ofahammer. In several of the cities 
of Silesia and Saxony there hangs at the 
city gate a mallet, with this inscription : 
‘« ¢ Wer den kindern gibt das Brod 

Und selber dabei leidet Noth 

Den schlagt mit dieser keule todt.’ ¢ 

‘* In Osnabruck, according to Strodt- 
mann, there is this rhyme in the front of 
a house, but it is not stated whether the 
mallet is there suspended, carved, or 
merely painted. 

‘“* * De sinen kindern gift dat braut, 

Un lut sulvest naut, 

Den sall me slaun mit der kusen daut.’ 





* « Then stood Thorr up and hallowed the pile with Miollnir,”’ are the words of 
Mr. Dasent’s picturesque translation of the Prose Edda. 
+ See Grimm’s Mythologie, p. 167, on the resemblance between Thor’s Hammer 


and the Sign of the Cross, &c. 
~ Which may be Englished thus : 


‘* Who to his children gives his bread, 
And thereby himself suffers need, 
With this mallet strike him dead.’’ 
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‘‘Here also again a reference to the 
hammer or mallet giving a death-blow to 
the greybeard, only so applied as to bea 
deserved punishment for folly in making 
over his property for the benefit of his 
children. There are thus three stages of 
the myth, and at present also of the sym- 
bol: 1. the hammer of the God; 2. the 
reference to the aged father; 4. the com- 
passionate interpretation of this reference. 
The English construction must necessarily, 
as the earlier, precede the German.”’ 


It is very probable that, if you. will 
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permit me thus to draw attention 
through the pages of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine to this curious, if not in- 
viting, subject, it may be the means of 
evoking from some of your numerous 
readers some fresh illustrations, if not 
an entire development of what is now 
so hidden in obscurity,—how far the 
original myth was naturalized in this 
country, and what have been its gra- 
dual modifications here. 


Wiuiam J. Toms. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE.* 


THE Peerage is well nigh the most 
unreadable of all books. We refer to 
it, from time to time, for some special 
purpose, but, like all works made up 
of genealogical details, it defies conti- 
nuous perusal. Yet what book con- 
tains histories in number so entirely 
infinite or in character so interesting ? 
Open it where we will, and on the in- 
stant venerable shades surround us. 
Names long consecrated in popular 
memory meet the eye on every page, 
and the noblest, the wisest, the bravest, 
or the most beautiful, start up before 
us at every turn. Conceive, for an 
instant, what are the thoughts which 
crowd, even upon a comparatively un- 
instructed mind, at the bare mention 
of the Howards and the Clares, the 
Nevilles and the Mowbrays, the Beau- 
champs and the Greys, the Fitz-Alans 
and the Courtenays, the Mortimers and 
the Staffords, the Talbots and the 
Veres, the Percies and the De Mont- 
forts, with others of that long and 
famous roll. What are the pictures 
which instantly flit before our eyes? 
Chivalry, with the glories and the 
dangers of the tented field; the hall of 
audience, with the magnificence of 
courtly grandeur ; the chamber of con- 
sultation, with the brilliancy of elo- 
—_— and the firmness of patriotic 

aring; the baronial home, with its 
multitudes of attached retainers ready 
at their lord’s bidding to “ put a girdle 
round the earth;” the festival, which 
told of an hospitality almost boundless ; 
the splendour of marriages, the pomp 
of funerals ; the taste which covered 


the land with the beauty of architec- 
ture,—these are some of the braveries 
of their high estate which press for- 
ward and catch our thoughts at first, 
but, in the rear, come thronging other 
pictures of even still more thrilling 
interest. We see the mighty fallen, 
and become low even as ourselves. 
The axe of the executioner robs them 
of those whom they hold most dear. 
The power of affection overcomes the 
conventionalities of society, and the 
throbbing heart is broken in seclusion 
or behind prison bars. Hosts are 
marshalled round opposing standards, 
the reddest blood flows in the field or 
in defence of a home which is razed to 
the ground or given up to sack, and 
the owner is reckoned fortunate if he 
escapes to pass a life of splendid beg- 
gary in exile. A multitude of other 
pictures remind us that height of sta- 
tion is height of danger; that these 
are the people of whom tyranny is 
jealous, and popular fury envious ; 
who sit in slippery places, and whose 
fall is like that of Lucifer. It is from 
amongst such pictures that Mr. Craik 
derives the materials of his present 
work. He disinters and separates from 
the dull mass of genealogical details 
what is most interesting and curious in 
the histories of our noble families, and 
sends forth the narrative written in a 
free and readable style, and commended 
by adornments of typography and art. 

It is obvious that such a book cannot 
lack interest if the selection be made 
properly. In our judgment the book 
is not quite so good in this respect as 





* “The Romance of the Peerage ; or, Curiosities of Family History. By George 
Vols, i, ii, and iii. 8vo. 


Lillie Craik.’’ 
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it might have been. Mr. Craik has 
not thrown his net wide enough. They 
are all good fish that he has caught; 
but, if he had ventured into the ee 
sea, his catch would have comprised 
a greater variety of species. He has 
confined himself to that century “‘ which 
lies between the Reformation and the 
Great Rebellion.” The period is a 
most interesting one; but why, with 
eight centuries before him, confine 
himself to one? He says it is “ the 
most picturesque of our English cen- 
turies.” Is “picturesque” the right 
adjective? It was, perhaps, the most 
stirring and active—the century in 
which there was the most progress— 
in which were laid the deep foundations 
of the good things which have since 
been ours, and of the great deeds which 
we have since done; but as long as 
Cressy and Poictiers, and Froissart and 
Chaucer are had in remembrance, 
surely it will not be regarded as the 
most “ picturesque.” The book is a 
good book, an honest, skilful, inte- 
resting book, but we think it might 
have been all these, with a great addi- 
tion to the first and last of them, and 
certainly as a book far more “ pictu- 
resque,” if it had given us a specimen of 
the Romance of the Peerage amongst 
the old crusaders, another in the high 
days of chivalry, and another in the wars 
of the Roses, as well as others in the 
century which Mr. Craik has selected. 
We hope our author will take our sug- 
gestion in good part, and that his recent 
appointment (which in common with 
all friends of historical literature and 
sound popular instruction we were de- 
lighted to see announced,) will facili- 
tate his doing something of this kind. 
Another volume, it is advertised, will 
bring the present work to anend. We 
trust he will then turn his attention to 
a selection of examples which would 
present in successive pictures a view 
of the changes in our national manners, 
customs, costume, arts, and religion, the 
most perfect that could be imagined. 
In the work before us the first vo- 
lume is devoted to Lettice Knollys, 
daughter of Sir Francis Knollys, K.G., 
and successively the wife of Walter 
Devereux Earl of Essex, of Robert 


Dudley Earl of Leicester, and of Sir 
Christopher Blount. Our readers will 
recollect the compressed but valuable 
biography of this noble lady which 
appeared in our Magazine for March 
1846.* Weneed scarcely dwell, there- 
fore, upon the circumstances of her 
biography. The wonder is, how ne 
heart could have been tough enoug 
to pass unbroken through the miseries 
which ae around her at several 
periods of her life. In 1576, when 
she was about the age of 36, she lost 
her first husband, a man of infinite 
merit; two years afterwards she in- 
volved herself in the trouble and 
danger connected with a marriage— 
kept secret for a time—with the 
widower of Amy Robsart. Ten years 
afterwards, that is, in 1588, she again 
became a widow. Within twelve 
months she bravely doffed her weeds 
for the second time, and married a 
spendthrift who lived upon her jewels 
and her lands. At the end of a further 
‘see of eleven years her worthless 
usband and her brilliant son Robert 
Earl of Essex were both involved in 
one miserable fate. The executioner 
made her a widow for the third time, 
and poured upon the scaffold the blood 
of the “sweet Robin,” to whom she 
was an “infinitely loving mother.” 
She lived through all this, and much 
more. She had two daughters by the 
Earl of Essex, Penelope and Doro- 
thy. Penelope, after a flirtation with 
Sir Philip Sidney, was married to 
Lord Rich. She bore him six chil- 
dren. She then openly intrigued with 
Lord Mountjoy, and, after she had 
been the mother of five children to 
him, she was divorced from Lord Rich, 
and married by Laud to Mountjoy, 
or, as he had then become, the Earl of 
Devonshire. The erring creature no 
doubt anticipated that by their mar- 
— she was escaping from much 
unhappiness. Alas! it was a marriage 
to Death. The world, which had 
winked at their discreditable connec- 
tion, was outrageous at the attempt to 
legalise their union. The uproar killed 
feve Mountjoy, and the frail, loving 
enelope, “worn out with grief and 
lamentation, did not long survive him. 





* Mr. Craik unfortunately overlooked this excellent paper (it is a great fault in 
an historical writer not to be well read in Sylvanus Urban) until he had finished his 
volume. He mentions his oversight with due regret, and speaks of the article itself 
in terms of deserved commendation. 
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Laden with ‘the trappings and the 
suits of woe,’ she lay night and day 
stretched on the floor in the corner of 
her bedchamber,” until death came to 
her relief. Dorothy, the other daughter 
of the Countess of Leicester when 
Countess of Essex, was scarcely more 
fortunate. She was married in 1583 
at a very early age, and in a strange, 
outrageous way, to her first husband 
Sir Thomas Perrot, son of the unfor- 
tunate Sir John Perrot, who died in 
the Tower in 1592. In 1595 Dorothy, 
being a widow, was married a second 
time to the worthless Henry Percy, 
ninth Earl of Northumberland. They 
lived unhappily. He was confined in 
the Tower for fifteen years, on account 
of a connection with one of the Gun- 
“mgr conspirators, and in 1619, ere 

e obtained his release, she died. In 
the lives of both these ladies we see 
infinite cause of trouble and misery to 
their mother. She bore it all, and 
survived both her daughters. Nay, 
in the meantime, in 1613, before the 
death of Dorothy, Lady Leicester’s 

andson, the future Parliamentary 
emery and all his relatives, had been 
involved in the discreditable divorce 
case between himself and his wife Lady 
Frances Howard, and Lady Frances 
had plunged deep into the horrors of 
the Overbury murder. Old Lady 
Leicester lived amongst all these trou- 
bles, and through them all, apparently 
unscathed. She outlived all her con- 
temporaries; she saw the grandchildren 
of her grandchildren; and did not yield 
to inevitable fate until Christmas Day 
1634, when she had attained the age 
of 94 or 95; having lived during the 
reigns of six sovereigns, and through 
the reigns of four, one of whom sat 
upon the throne for more than forty 
years. 

The romance of Lady Dorothy and 
her worthless husband runs into the 
second volume, which also comprises 
excellent papers on the Gowrie con- 
spiracy and the last of the Ruthvens, 
and on the last of the Cobhams, lives 
of ag | and Margaret, daughters of 
Henry VII., a paper on the sisters of 


Lady Jane Grey, and one of great in- 
terest on poor Arabella Stuart. 

The third volume, besides a vindi- 
cation of the hereditary principle, gives 
us the true Romances of Katharine 
Duchess of Suffolk and her escape from 
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the Marian persecution ; of Sir Robert 
Dudley, the claimant of the earldom of 
Leicester ; of Elizabeth Hardwick, suc- 
cessively Mrs. Barlow, Lady Cavendish, 
Lady Saint Loe, and Countess of Salis- 
bury ; examples of the family feuds of 
the seventeenth century, as exhibited 
between the Cavendishes and Stanhopes, 
and in the duels of Wharton and Stuart, 
and Sackville and Bruce; the cause 
célébre of Lord Crichton of Sanquhar ; 
and, finally, the late or present peerage 
case of the Earldom of Strathern, 
Menteith, and Airth, involving ques- 
tions touching the legitimacy of the 
crowned house of Stuart, and the legal 
right by which they acquired the 
throne. <n this last case a singular 
proof is presented that the descendants 
of noble families are no more free than 
other people from the most terrible of 
worldly reverses. The last actual Earl 
of Menteith died in 1694. After him 
“ one William Graham,” who is known 
in the history of the family as “ the 
mendicant Earl,” claimed the title. His 
claim was so far acquiesced in, that, 
on several occasions between 1744 and 
1761, he was allowed to sit and vote 
on the election of a representative 
peer. In the latter year he was called 
upon by order of the House of Lords 
to attend before the Committee of 
Privileges and prove his title. What- 
ever might be his right, it was impos- 
sible for him to do so. His worldly 
fortunes mocked his proud descent, 
and compelled him to forego his claim. 


“ He never again attempted to vote, 
but he did not lay down the title. He 
continued to call himself the Earl of Men- 
teith, and to be so styled by every body, 
till his death. And he lived for more 
than twenty years after this. But mi- 
serably ill-suited were his end and his 
latter days to his noble and royal ancestry. 
This fancied Earl of Menteith, and un- 
doubted descendant of the line of the old 
earls, became at last a wandering mendi- 
cant, a common beggar from door to door. 
An inhabitant of Dumbartonshire who 
appeared as a witness before the House of 
Lords in 1839 remembered him, ‘a little 
clean man,’ going about the country 
asking charity ; ‘ he went into farm-houses 
and axed victuals, what they would give 
him, and into gentlemen’s houses ;’ if he 
got anything, he took it and ate it. And 
he died by the wayside, according to the 
story of this witness, who stated that he 
had with his own eyes seen the lifeless 
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body lying in the open air, some twenty 
or thirty paces from the high-road along 
which the poor houseless man had been 
travelling. It was in the parish of Bon- 
hill, on a summer day, Wednesday the 
last of June, in the year 1783, that the 
inheritor of so long and so high a lineage 
—a man, too, as it would seem, not with- 
out some claim to the other nobility of a 
learned education—thus breathed his last 
stretched on the bosom of the common 
earth, probably with no one by, gentle or 
simple, relative or stranger. He was 
buried the next day in Bonhill church- 
yard; and by an odd chance the bill of 
the village innkeeper (for such he seems 
to have been), to whom the management 
of the business had been committed, 
gravely headed ‘ funeral expenses of Wil- 
liam Graham, Ear] of Menteith,’ has been 
preserved ; from which it appears that the 
coffin cost eighteen shillings, that about 
the same sum was expended upon brandy, 
whisky, and bread, and that the entire 
charge amounted to between three and 
four pounds.’’ (iii. 394.) 

All these curiosities of the Peerage 
are investigated with diligent research. 
The correspondence of the period has 
been ransacked; the authorities are 
fairly and properly acknowledged ; 
and many manuscript papers are re- 
ferred to and produced for the first 
time. Amongst the last are five letters 
relating to the death of Amy Robsart, 
which are here published from tran- 
scripts found in a collection of letters 
lent by Evelyn to Pepys and never 
returned. They are now amongst the 
MSS. in the Pepysian Library at Cam- 
bridge. These letters were published 
almost contemporaneously by our 
author and by the noble editor of 
Pepys’s Diary, being put by each of 
them into an appendix to his first 
volume. They are of great curiosity 
and importance, and although it is 
oy true, as both the editors allow, 
that they do not clear up the mys- 
tery which hangs over the death of 
“the hapless countess,” as she was 
mistake called in Mickle’s bal- 
lad and be Sir Walter Scott, they 
certainly tell us a great deal about 
her death that is new. All the cir- 
cumstances previously known were 
brought forward, and very acutely 
commented upon in the biography of 
this unhappy lady, published in our 
Magazine for December 1845. The 
present letters are a most important 
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addition to the evidence which is stated 
there, and place beyond doubt several 
questions which were then considered 
to hang in suspense. The first letter 
was written by Leicester, then Lord 
Robert Dudley, from Windsor, on the 
9th September [1560], immediately on 
receipt of tidings from one Bowes “ that 
my wife is dead,” as the earl bluntly 
states the fact, ‘‘and, as he saith, b 
a fall from a pair of stairs.” Leicester's 
correspondent was his “ cousin Blount,” 
who had just left him for Cumnor. 
Leicester writes under a strong impres- 
sion of the doubt which must hang 
over a death so mysterious. He pro- 
fesses no grief for his wife, but is full 
of anxiety as to “ what the malicious 
world will bruit respecting himself.” 
He urges Blount to call upon the 
coroner to return a jury of “the dis- 
creetest and substantial men. . . to 
search thoroughly and duly . . . . the 
bottom of the matter.” 

Blount’s answer is dated from Cum- 
nor on the 11th September, and con- 
tains the following interesting narra- 
tive: ~ 


“ The same night I came from Windsor 
I lay at Abingdon all that night, and be- 
cause I was desirous to hear what news 
went abroad in the country, at my supper 
I called for mine host, and asked him 
what news was thereabout, taking upon 
me I was going into Gloucestershire. He 
said, there was fallen a great misfortune 
within three or four miles of the town; he 
said, my Lord Robert Dudley’s wife was 
dead, and I axed how; and he said, by a 
misfortune, as he heard, by a fall from a 
pair of stairs. I asked him by what 
chance ; he said, he knew not. I axed 
him what was his judgment, and the 
judgment of the people; he said, some 
were disposed to say well and some evil. 
What is your judgment? said I. By my 
troth, said he, I judge it a misfortune, 
because it chanced in that honest gentle- 
man’s house; his great honesty, said he, 
doth much cut (? ) the evil thoughts of the 
people. My think, said I, that some of 
her people that waited upon her should 
somewhat say to this. No, sir, said he, 
but little; for it was said that they were 
all here at the fair, and none left with her. 
How might that chance? said I. Then 
said he, it is said how that she rose that 
day very early, and commanded all her 
sort to go [to] the fair, and would suffer 
none to tarry at home; and thereof is 
much judged. And truly, my lord, I did 
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first learn of Bowes, as I met with him 
coming towards your lordship, of his own 
being that day, and of all the rest of their 
being, who affirmed that she would not 
that day suffer one of her own sort to 
tarry at home, and was so earnest to have 
them gone to the fair, that with any of 
her own sort that made reason of tarrying 
at home she was very angry, and came 
to Mrs. Odingstells (?), the widow that 
liveth with Anthony Forster, who refused 
that day to go to the fair, and was very 
angry with her also, because she said it 
was no day for gentlewomen to go in, but 
said the morrow was much better, and 
then she would go. Whereunto my lady 
answered and said, that she might choose 
and go at her pleasure, but all hers should 
go ; and was very angry. They asked who 
should keep her company if all they went. 
She said Mrs. Owen should keep her 
company at dinner. The same tale doth 
Pirto (?), who doth dearly love her, con- 
firm. Certainly, my lord, as little while 
as I have been here, I have heard divers 
tales of her that maketh me judge her to 
be a strange woman of mind. In asking 
of Pirto what she might think of this 
matter, either chance or villany, she said, 
by her faith she doth judge very chance, 
and neither done by man nor by herself. 
For herself, she said, she was a good 
virtuous gentlewoman, and daily would 
pray upon her knees; and divers times 
she saith that she had heard her pray to 
God to deliver her from desperation. 
Then, said I, she might have an evil 
toy (?)in hermind. No, good Mr. Blount, 
said Pirto, do not judge so of my words ; 
if you should so gather, I am sorry I said 
so much. My lord, it is most strange 
that this chance should fall upon you. It 
passeth the judgment of any man to say 
how it is; but truly the tales I do hear 
of her maketh me to think she had a 
strange mind in her; as I will tell you at 
my coming.’’ (i. 402.) 


The third letter is from Leicester to 
Blount in reply to his last. Itis dated, 
as printed by Mr. Craik, from Kew 
on the 12th September, but by Lord 
Braybrooke on the 27th. The date is 
all important, and, we presume, from 
a —s which is mentioned by 
Mr. Craik, that it may be difficult to 
decipher. His date, however, seems 
clearly the right one. Leicester again 
urges a thorough investigation by the 
jury, and sends a message to them to 
that effect. 

The fourth letter is an answer from 
Blount, dated Cumnor, the 13th Sep- 
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tember. He had delivered Dudley’s 
message to the jury, who “be very 
secret, and yet do I hear a whispering 
that they can find no presumptions of 
evil.” 
The last letter is from Leicester, 
written at Windsor, but without date. 
He mentions a letter which he had re- 
ceived from “one Smith, that seemeth 
to be the foreman of the jury,” who 
stated that “it doth plainly appear a 
very misfortune, which, for my own part, 
cousin Blount, doth much satisfy and 
quiet me.” Leicester speaks of having 
rocured the attendance of several of 
is wife’s relations, and piously ex- 
claims, “ God’s will be done; and I 
wish he had made me the poorest 
[worm, Lord Braybrooke adds, ap- 
parently correctly,] that creepeth on 
the ground so this mischance had not 
happened ”*—not to my wife—but “ to 
me 


The earl’s letters are those of a 
selfish heartless man, and some people 
may think that a little suspicion hangs 
over Blount’s first letter. We may 
Ss that he learnt the tidings of 

ady Dudley’s death from Bowes, 
whom he met on his road; but it is 
strange, according to our modern 
notions, that, after hearing of such a 
terrible catastrophe, he should rest a 
night at are within three or 
four miles of the place of his desti- 
nation, merely to pick up the news of 
the country. 

There are some variations between 
the copies printed from by Mr. Craik 
and those used by Lord Braybrooke. 
With respect to the date of one of the 
letters, Mr. Craik seems correct. In 
other places Lord Braybrooke’s reading 
looks as if it were preferable; he 
has, also, printed them in the original 
spelling, which did not come within 
the plan of Mr. Craik’s work. The 
letters have an historical interest which 
gives them considerable value, and they 
ought to be printed with all possible 
accuracy. There should be one edition 
of them, somewhere or other, which 
has been made as perfect as possible. 
If the noble editor of Pepys is pre- 
paring for a new edition, we shall hope 
to learn in it whether he concurs in 
any of Mr. Craik’s variations from his 
text. 
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WHAT DID CHARLES II. RECEIVE FOR THE SALE OF DUNKIRK? 


WHAT Charles II. received for the 
sale of Dunkirk to the French is a 
curious point on which historians are 
somewhat at variance. It seems to 
be, therefore, a subject peculiarly 
suited for the pages of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. I shall first put together 
all that I can glean from trustworthy 
historians on the point, and then add 
some new particulars from the account 
of the Master of the Mint, to whom 
the money was made over, to be coined 
by him “into the current moneys of 
the kingdom.” 

Lord Clarendon tells us in the ac- 
count of his own life, that the price 
agreed upon and concluded was the 
payment of 500,000 pistoles in specie, 
at Calais; “and without doubt,” he 
adds, “it was a greater sum of money 
than was ever paid at one payment by 
any prince in Christendom, upon what 
occasion soever, and everybody seemed 
very glad to see so vast a sum of 
money delivered into the Tower of 
London as it was altogether.”"* Ina 
letter to the Duke of Ormond, Claren- 
don states the money offered at 
—. pistoles,—a very different 
sum. 

Lister, in his life of Clarendon, fixes 
the purchase-money at 5,000,000livres, 
and the money actually received by 
the king at 4,754,000 livres. “ All the 
money,” writes Sir George Carteret 
from Calais to the king, “ was yester- 
day shipped aboard the yachts and the 
kitchen ketch, and they had set sail 
this morning, if the town of Dunkirk 
had been surrendered yesterday as 
was intended.”{ “This day,” says 
Pepys, 21 Nov. 1662, “came the 
king’s pleasure-boats from Calais with 
the Dunkirk money, being 400,000 
pistolles.” 

In the treaty for sale between 
Charles II. and Louis XIV. as recited 
in a warrant to Alderman Backwell, 
the purchase-money is said to be 
2,000,000 livres in hand, and 3,000,000 
livres payable in two years, making in 
all 5,000,000 livres. But Charles did 
not receive this sum in full. Louis, it 





* Clarendon’s Life, ii. 250. ed. 1827. 
tT Lister’s Clarendon, iii. 222. 

} Lister’s Clarendon, iii. 229. 
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appears by the same warrant, deduct- 
ting by agreement 246,000 livres for 
the prompt ae of the final sum.§ 

By the English statement, therefore, 
it would appear that the sale price was 
5,000,000 livres, and the money to be 
paid, 4,754,000 livres. The French 
account is, however, somewhat dif- 
ferent ; Louis XIV. not only stating 
a different sum, but boasting that he 
had gained 500,000 livres by discount- 
ing his own bills, through a banker, 
who acted nominally on his own ac- 
count, but really for the king.|| And 
that the French king’s statement is 
the true one is proved by Alderman 
Backwell’s account, declared on the 
16th March, 1680, before the Lords of 
the Treasury, in which Backwell is 
charged with “ 4,500,000 livres tour- 
nois,” which he had received at Calais 
for the sale of Dunkirk, and con- 
signed to the Master and Worker of 
the Mint, as I shall presently show by 
the Master’s account. This curious 
document is signed by Backwell’s 
son, and is preserved in the Audit 
Office. 

“Louis was delighted,” says Mr. 
Hallam, “and, though the sum asked 
was considerable, 5,000,000 livres, he 
would not break off, but finally con- 
cluded the treaty for 4,000,000, pay- 
able in three years; having saved 
500,000 without its being found out 
by the English, for a banker having 
offered them prompt payment at this 
discount, they gladly accepted it; but 
this banker was a person employed by 
Louis himself, who had the money 
ready.” J 

Burnet does not mention any sum. 
“ So it was sold,” he writes, “and 
all the money that was paid for it was 
immediately squandered among the 
mistress’s creatures,” ** that is, the 
creatures of the Countess of Castle- 
maine—a very bold assertion, and, as 
I shall shew by the following account, 
very untrue. 





§ Lister’s Clarendon, iii. 511. 

|| CEuvres de Louis XIV. i. 176-7. 

{ Hallam’s Constitutional History, ii. 
68. ed. 1846. 
** Burnet’s Own Times, i. 296. ed, 
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Tue Accompt of Henry Slingesby, Esq'. Master of his Ma‘y** Mint, being the 


Product of the 300 Chests of Silver Moneys Received in France by S* George 
Carteret, Knt. of the most Christian King, for his Ma‘y** use, upon the Sale and 
Rendition of the Town and Citadell of Dunkirke, by virtue of a Comission directed 
to the said S* George Carteret, under the Great Seale of England, each Chest con- 
teining 5,000 Crownes of French Silver moneys, which made in all 1,500,000 
Crownes, of which 272 chests only, conteining in them 1,360,000 crownes, were, by 
order of the Right Hon!* the Lord High Treasurer of England, and the Chancellor 
of his Maty® Exchequer, delivered into his Ma‘y** Office of Receipt in the Mint, 
within the Tower of London, unto the said Master, to be Coyned by him into the 
Current Moneys of this Kingdome, and the remaining 28 chests, conteining 140,000 
Crownes of French Silver Moneys, being otherwise disposed of by Alderman Edward 
Backwell, were afterwards Accompted and satisfac’con given for the same unto the 
said Master for his Ma‘y** use, by Order of the Right Hon !¢ the Lords Com" of 
his Ma'ye* Treasury, bearing date the 24*" February, 1670. 


CHARGE, 


£ e € 


The said 1,360,000 French Crownes conteined in the 272 chests 


above menc’oned, being melted down, assayed, and standarded, 
did make in coyned moneys 98,485¢"t 8°* 9¢wt 4e's out of which 
the Warden did deteine for his Ma‘y** Seignorage 2° for every 
Pound weight, soe that the same being computed at 34 pr. Cwt. 
did by Tale amount unto in Sterling the sume of . . - 295,457 2 35 


And one litle Ingot of Standard Silver, being the Gatherings and 


Grindings of the Sweep of the French moneys, upon the first 
melting did come unto 14¢“t 7° ]4wt ] 42's and made in Sterling 
money by tale the sum of 45 9 0 
Chests disposed of by Alderman Backwell made as by the said 
order and settlement of the Com‘ of his Mati¢* Treasury in 
Standard Silver by weight 10,136¢"t 2° 124wt gers, which being 
computed likewise at 3'' per Cwt. made in sterling money by 
Tale the sume of . ° s - 30,408 13 1 


98,485e"t 807 gat 4ets of silver money came to the 
sume of . P - 1,645 15 O 


of Alderman Backwell’s silver came tothe sume of 168 18 9 
1,814 13 9 


Tue WHOLE Propuct of the said 1,500,000 of French 
Crownes Coyned into Sterling money, with the Sheer 
and Profitt of the Mint, came to by Tale the sume of £327,725 18 14 
H. Siincessy [Master of the Mint]. 
On the opposite side of the account is the “ Discharge” or appropriation of 


the money received. 


Tue Accomrt of Henry Slingesby, Esq Master of his Mayes Mint, of all Payments 


and Disbursements by him made for his Ma'y¢* use and service out of the Moneys 
arising by the Product of the French Crownes of Silver Moneys received as before, 
and coyned into the current moneys of this kingdome, by order and appointment of 
his Ma'y¢ and the Lord High Treasurer and Under Treasurer of his Mate’ Ex- 
chequer. 

DISCHARGE, 


Paid unto Alderman Backwell, by order of the Right Hon*'* the Lord 


Treasurer and Under Treasurer of the Exchequer, bearing date 
the 16 July, 1663, for the redeeming 200 of his Maty¢* said 300 
Chests of French silver moneys that were deposited with him- 
selfe and other persons upon Loan of diverse great Sumes of 
money borrowed for his Ma'y¢* Service, that is to say, the Sume 
of 310,526! as by a former order of the 26t" March, 1663, and 
the further sume of £13,077 17s. 8d. advanced by the said 
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Alderman Backwell for his Mati¢s especiall service, and by his 
Maties comand, amounting in the whole to the sume of 
£223,603 17s. 8d. which said sume the said Alderman Backwell 
was to pay into his Ma*i¢s Exchequer, that Tallies might be 
struck upon the same by the severall and respective persons, 
according to the particulars following : 


£ «8d. 
By S' George Carteret, Treasurer of the Navy, for 70,000 0 0 
By M Ashbournham, Cofferer of his Maties 
Household, for . 56,000 0 0 
By Mr Fox, Pay- Master to his Mties Guards, for 35,154 3 10 
By S* John Shaw and Alderman Backwell, for x 
arrears of Dunkirke . F 20,000 0 0 
By Mr Povey, Agent for Tangier, for é - 17,349 13 10 
By M* Gauden, Victualler of the Navy, for - 10,000 0 0 
By the Earl of Sandwich, Master of the Great 
Guard-Robe, for ‘ 5,000 0 0 
By Sir Edward Griffin, Treasurer of the Cham- 
ber, for é 5,000 0 0 
By Henry Slingesby, Esq. Master and Worker 
of his “Maties Mint, for 1,600 0 0 
By ek rag of Bath, Groom of the’ Stole to his 
; 1,600 0 0 
By Sr Charles Berkely, Keeper of the Privy 
Purse, for . 3 - 1,000 0 0 
By George Kirke, Esq° 4 for. é ° - 1,000 0 0 





Paid unto S* Stephen Fox, Pay-Master of his Mati*s Guardes, at 
severall tymes, by virtue of diverse orders of the Lord High 
Treasurer, in the yeares 1664 and 1665, and afterwards by 
Tallies struck upon the said Henry Slingesby, in the ae 1665 
and 1666, y° sume of . 

Paid unto S* George Carteret, K"*, at severall tymes, for the important 
services of his Ma‘y®s Navy, by virtue of diverse orders of the 
Lord High Treasurer, in the yeares 1664 and 1665, directed unto 
the said Henry Slingesby, commanding and authorising the same, 
the sume of 

Paid unto Henry Brouncker, Esq. for the use of the Royal! Company 
trading into Africa, for 63°"t 9° 34t* 1585 of gold, of 22° fine 
upon the pound weight, for the making of Medalls for healing, 
by his Ma'y¢* especiall — aaenee date the 25th February, 
1664, y* sume of 

Paid unto St‘ W™ Parkhurst, “Knt, "Warden of his Maties Mint, by 
virtue of a Tally struck upon the said Henry Slingesby, in the 
yeare 1666, w°" was to be disbursed by the said Warden upon 
Accompt to his Ma've for diverse particular and necessary 
services of the Mint, the sume of . 

Ballance remaining to be Accompted by the said Henry Slingesby for 
moneys disbursed by him for the Extraordinary Charges and 
Expenses in receiving, weighing, telling, melting, coyning, pay- 
ing, &c. the said 1,500,000 of French Crownes of Silver by his 
Mates especiall command, as by severall orders of the Lord 
High Treasurer and Under Trea’r of the Exchequer, the Vouchers 
whereof are any and shall with all possible speed be 
broughtin . ° ° : ° 


Totall Discharge . . ° 


£ «3 d. 


*223,603 17 8 


54,100 0 0 


40,000 0 0 


9,974 5 0 


2,808 9 8h 


4,239 5 9 





327,725 18 14 


H. Suincessy. 





* Backwell is charged with this sum in his account to which I have referred above. 
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Hume says that the bargain for sale 
“was concluded at 400,000 pounds.” 
But the sum agreed upon and the sum 
received were essentially different ; 
and there is no doubt whatever but 
that Slingesby’s statement, fixing the 
actual receipt at 327,725/. 18s. lid. 
of English money, or 1,500,000 
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French crowns, was, with the sum of 
11,3367. 2s. 2d. received by Sir 
Stephen Fox of Jean Hering, through 
Abraham Dolings of London, the true 
account after all.* This will make the 
purchase money 339,062/. Os. 33d. 
Prter CunniIncHAM. 
Kensington, 6th Feb. 1850. 





LIFE OF MAHOMET.t 


THE Mahometans have a reverence 
for the name of their prophet almost 
as profound as the Jews have for the 
name of the Most High. Many books 
have been written upon the sacred 
name of Mahomet. It has been divided, 
like the word “ God,” into ninety-nine 
several parts or attributes; and a 
noted enthusiast once went the length 
of putting forth “ A Gospel of the name 
of Mahomet,” the nature of which may 
be gathered from the title-page, “The 
Good News that the glorious God gives 
to the faithful, in announcing to them 
that he who shall bear the name Ahmed 
or Mohammed shall be exempt from 
the pains of hell.” The Mahometan 
affection for their prophet’s name is but 
a faint shadow of that which has ever 
attached them to his memory. Twocen- 
turies after his death an Arabian writer 
gathered up more than 7,000 anecdotes 
of his wonderful sayings and doings 
which were then current among his 
followers, and these were mostly in 
addition to the collection already com- 
prised in the Book of Sonna, which was 
made up within a year or two after his 
decease, and recorded the fond recol- 
lections of his wives, his friends, and 
his domestics. Out of these Recollec- 
tions and Traditions, with the addition 
of the historical or autobiographical 
statements and allusions in the Koran, 
Abulfeda principally compiled his His- 
tory, in the 14th century. There 
everything which Mussulmen are bound 
to believerespecting their great founder 
is carefully chronicled. Some things 
were deemed too marvellous and some 
too minute, but an easy faith and a 
sharp curiosity guided the pen of the 
royal historian, and produced, in com- 
bination, a work which, although never 
yet published entire, is the foundation 
of the greater part of our knowledge 
of that extraordinary man, who changed 


the destinies of a vast portion of the 
human race. Dobelius, Inveges, Mura- 
tori, Gagnier, Albert Schultens, Reiske, 
Sylvestre de Sacy, and Fleischer, have 
all published parts of Abulfeda, with 
translations into Latin, but his entire 
work has never yet been edited or 
translated. (Biog. Dict. of Soc. Diffus. 
Knowl. art. Abulfeda.) 
. Early Christian writers, some out of 
actual fear and others out of pious 
horror of the arch-impostor, and earl 
travellers, out of a love of the marvel- 
lous, added many fables to the his- 
tory of Mahomet. Some of them 
are even still current in our popular 
belief. The idea that a dove visited 
him in his moments of inspiration, 
sitting upon his shoulder, and whisper- 
ing in his ear, was a mere application 
of an ancient symbol, common in repre- 
sentations of saints, and of which an 
example may be seen in an early pic- 
ture in our National Gallery. An 
imaginative writer, taking the fable 
for granted, added by way of explana- 
tion that Mahomet kept grains of corn 
in his ear, which the Pind was trained 
to come and find. So, also, the long 
accredited assertion that his coflin 
hung suspended at Medina, between 
heaven and earth, a position analogous 
to the punishment of hanging, and 
therefore discreditable, is now , ho 
to be a mere traveller’s tale. These, 
and many others, were the figments of 
enemies, invented to depreciate or de- 
fame; other writers, of more recent 
date, and animated by the soi-disant 
moe or anti-Christian bias, 
ave been equally zealous to exalt the 
pseudo-prophet into a position of fa- 
vourable contrast to teachers whom 
Christians esteem sacred. By these 
last authorities his faults have been 
glossed over. The sublimity of some 
of his doctrines has been dwelt upon 





* Fox’s account is also preserved in the Audit Office. 
tT Lives of Mahomet and his Successors. Lond. 8vo. vol. i. 
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and exalted, without any acknowledg- 
ment of the source from whence all 
that is sublime in them was derived, 
whilst his false pretensions have been 
attributed to excitement, or to enthu- 
siasm, or to a heated imagination, or 
to anything, in short,rather than tothat 
which they look like—downright and 
deliberate untruth. These writers also 
have overlooked the fact, that, although 
the Syrian teacher unquestionably de- 
stroyed idolatry, and in that respect 
achieved great good, he imposed upon 
his followers a multitude of idle and 
superstitious observances, many of 
them, like the worship of the Caaba, 
partaking of an idolatrous character, 
and that the purity which they boast 
of his having inculcated was not a 
purity of the heart, nor a purity of 
self-denial, but a purity (if it may be 
so called) consistent with the practice 
of war and with many sensual indul- 
gences and sensual expectations, a 
purity strikingly in accordance with 
the personal qualities of the teacher 
himself, and very unlikely to conduce 
to moral elevation. 

But, pretender as he was, it would be 
the grossest injustice to deny that he 
possessed many high and noble quali- 
ties. The traditions respecting him, 
and the anecdotes perpetuated in the 
Book of Sonna, are probably not much 
to be depended upon. Ifthey were, it 
might be said that there are few great 
men of whom more admirable traits of 
character were ever related. The facts 
of his public life are pretty well known, 
and Mr. Washington Irving does not 
pretend to add anything to them, but 
some of the traditional stories which he 
has obtained from Abulfeda, through 
Gagnier, are worth repeating. 

e all remember the anecdote of 
Luther, when entreated not to go to 
the diet of Worms. The following will 
. bear comparison with it. When Ma- 
homet’s uncle was informed of a con- 
spiracy against the life of the prophet, 
who was at that time only at the com- 
mencement of his career, he besought 
him to quit a way of life which was 
beset with so many dangers. 

‘¢ The enthusiastic spirit of Mahomet 
kindled at the words. ‘ Oh, my uncle!’ 
exclaimed he, ‘though they should array 
the sun against me on my right hand, 
and the moon on my left, yet, until God 
should command me, or should take me 
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hence, would I not depart from my pur- 
pose.’ ” 

Admirable expression of a deter- 
mination founded upon the only true 
principle of confidence, trust in an un- 
seen presence and support! Again, 
when Abu Beker set forth with the 
prophet on the memorable Hegira, 


‘¢ They left Mecca while it was yet dark, 
making their way on foot by the light of 
the stars, and the day dawned as they 
found themselves at the foot of Mount 
Thor. Scarce were they within the cave 
when they heard the sound of pursuit. 
Abu Beker, though a brave man, quaked 
with fear. ‘Our pursuers” said he, ‘are 
many, and we are but two.’ ‘ Nay,’ re- 
plied Mahomet, ‘ there is a third; God is 
with us!’ ’’ 


On the fourth day of their flight, 


‘* They were overtaken by a troop of 
horse headed by Soraka Ibn Malec. Abu 
Beker was again dismayed by the num- 
ber of their pursuers; but Mahomet re- 
peated the assurance, ‘ Be not troubled ; 
Allah is with us.’ Soraka was a grim 
watrior, with shagged iron-grey locks and 
naked sinewy arms rough with hair. As 
he overtook Mahomet his horse reared 
and fell with him. His superstitious 
mind was struck with it as an evil sign. 
Mahomet perceived the state of his feel- 
ings, and by an eloquent appeal wrought 
upon him to such a degree that Soraka, 
filled with awe, entreated his forgiveness ; 
and, turning back with his troop, suffered 
him to proceed on his way unmolested.”’ 


His quickness in reply, and the readi- 
ness both of eye and mind with which 
he took advantage of favouring in- 
cidents—qualities which were so con- 
spicuous in this instance — distin- 
guished him throughout life. 


‘* He was one day sleeping alone at the 
foot of a tree, at a distance from his camp, 
when he was awakened by a noise, and 
beheld Durthur, a hostile warrior, stand- 
ing over him with a drawn sword. ‘ Oh 
Mahomet,’ cried he, ‘ who is there now 
to save thee?’ ‘God!’ replied the pro- 
phet. Struck with conviction, Durthur 
let fall his sword, which was instantly 
seized upon by Mahomet. Brandishing 
the weapon he exclaimed in turn ‘ who is 
there now to save thee, oh Durthur?’ 
‘Alas, no one!’ replied the soldier. 
‘Then learn from me to be merciful.’ 
So saying, he returned the sword. The 
heart of the warrior was overcome, he ac- 
knowledged Mahomet as the prophet of 
God, and embraced the faith.” 
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No good suggestion was ever thrown 
away upon him. When he had erected 
his first mosque of mud, with date- 
ow trees as pillars to support a roof 

med of their branches and thatched 
with their leaves, 


“ He was for some time at a loss in 
what manner his followers should be sum- 
moned to their devotions; whether with 
the sound of trumpets, as among the Jews, 
or by lighting fires on high places, or by 
the striking of timbrels. While in this 
perplexity, a form of words to be cried 
aloud, was suggested by Abdallah, the son 
of Zeid, who declared that it was revealed 
to him in a vision. It was instantly 
adopted by Mahomet, and such is given 
as the origin of the following summons, 
which is to this day heard from the lofty 
minarets throughout the East, calling the 
Moslems to the place of worship ; ‘ God 
is great! God is great! There is no God 
but God. Mahomet is the apostle of God, 
Come to prayers! Come to prayers! 
God is great! Godis great! There is 
no God but God.’ To which at dawn of 
day is added the exhortation, ‘ Prayer is 
better than sleep! Prayer is better than 
sleep!’’’ 


The leading of casual circumstances 
influenced his doctrines as well as his 
life. When he first began to preach, 
standing on the ground with his back 
against one of the date-trees which 
were the pillars of his lowly temple, 
and afterwards when he first ascended 
a pulpit in which he either stood or sat 
leaning upon a staff, his precepts were 
all peaceful and benignant. He seems 
to have emulated the benevolence of 
our Saviour :— 

** He who is not affectionate to God’s 
creatures, and to his own children,’’ he 
would say, “ God will not be affectionate 
to him. Every Moslem who clothes the 
naked of his faith will be clothed by Allah 
in the green robes of paradise.’’ 


In one of his traditional sermons, 
transmitted by his —— is the fol- 
lowing apologue on the subject of 
charity :— 

‘* When God created the earth it shook 
and trembled, until he put mountains 
upon it, to make it firm. Then the angels 
asked, ‘ Oh God, is there anything of thy 
creation stronger than these mountains ?’ 
And God replied, ‘ Iron is stronger than 
the mountains; for it breaks them.’ 
‘And is there anything of thy creation 
stronger than iron?’ ‘ Yes ; fire is stronger 
than iron, for it melts it,’ ‘Js there 
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anything of thy creation stronger than 
fire?? ‘Yes; water, for it quenches 
fire.’ ‘Oh Lord, is there anything of thy 
creation stronger than water?’ ‘ Yes, 
wind ; for it overcomes water and puts it 
in motion.’ ‘Oh, our Sustainer! is there 
anything of thy creation stronger than 
wind?’ ‘ Yes,a good man giving alms; 
if he give with his right hand and conceal 
it from his left, he overcomes all things.’ ” 

‘‘His definition of charity embraced 
the wide circle of kindness. Every good 
act, he would say, is charity. Your smi- 
ling in your brother’s face is charity; an 
exhortation of your fellow man to virtuous 
deeds is equal to alms-giving ; your put- 
ting a wanderer in the right road is charity ; 
your assisting the blind is charity; your 
removing stones and thorns and other 
obstructions from the road is charity ; 
your giving water to the thirsty is charity.” 


It was not until he found himself at 
the head of a band of resolute fol- 
lowers, as full of faith as of courage, 
that his tone began toalter. Then he 
discovered that 

“‘ Different prophets have been sent by 
God to illustrate his different attributes : 
Moses his clemency and providence; So- 
lomon his wisdom, majesty, and glory ; 
Jesus Christ his righteousness, omni- 
science, and power;—his righteousness 
by purity of conduct ; his omniscience by 
the knowledge he displayed of the secrets 
of all hearts; his power by the miracles 
he wrought. None of these attributes, 
however, have been sufficient to enforce 
conviction, and even the miracles of Moses 
and Jesus have been treated with unbelief. 
I, therefore, the last of the prophets, am 
sent with the sword! Let those who pro- 
mulgate my faith enter into no argument 
nor discussion ; but slay all who refuse 
obedience to the law. Whoever fights for 
the true faith, whether he fall or conquer, 
will assuredly receive a glorious reward.”’ 

To this doctrine he remained con- 
stant to the last, but he saw its conse- 

uences, and endeavoured to mitigate 
their horrors. Before the battle, and 
during its shock, no one was fiercer. 
He threw dust in the air against his 
enemies. He imprecated confusion 
upon them. He animated his fol- 
lowers by assurances that “ the gates 
of Paradise are under the shadow of 
swords,” and that he would “ find 
instant admission who fell fighting 
for the faith.” But after a conquest 
no one was more placable. In a 


moment of rage he fulminated his 
decree that a person who had at- 
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tacked Zeinab, one of Mahomet’s 
daughters, should be burnt alive; but, 
when the paroxysm had subsided, 

‘“‘ He modified his command, ‘ It is for 
God alone,’ he said, ‘ to punish men with 
fire. If taken, let Habbar be put to death 
with the sword ;’”’ 


and when his friends and followers fell 
upon the field no one lamented them 
more bitterly than their prophet-chief. 
When the valiant Jaafar, the bearer 
of the sacred banner, was slain, after 
terrible mutilation, still clinging to the 
standard of his faith, no one mourned 
for him like Mahomet. He took the 
orphan child of his lost follower in 
his arms, and bathed it in his tears. 
When the daughter of another friend 
who had fallen at that same time ap- 
pronemed him, the prophet fell speech- 
ess on her neck, and wept aloud. 
A bystander expressed surprise that 
such grief should be occasioned by 
deaths which were passports to para- 
dise. “Alas,” replied the prophet, 
“these are the tears of friendship for 
the loss of a friend!” Clemency in 
the hour of victory was one of his most 
conspicuous virtues, and was often 
most sorely tried. The following is 
one instance among many :— 


‘* Another of the proscribed was Ab- 
dallah Ibn Saad, a young Koreishite, 
distinguished for wit and humor, as well 
as for warlike accomplishments. As he 
held the pen of a ready writer, Mahomet 
had employed him to reduce the revela- 
tions of the Koran to writing. In so 
doing, he had often altered and amended 
the text; nay, it was discovered that, 
through carelessness or design, he had 
occasionally falsified it, and rendered it 
absurd. He had even made his altera- 
tions and amendments matter of scoff and 
jest among his companions, observing that 
if the Koran proved Mahomet to be a 
prophet, he himself must be half a prophet. 
His interpolations being detected, he had 
fled from the wrath of the prophet, and 
returned to Mecca, where he relapsed into 
idolatry. On the capture of the city his 
foster-brother concealed him in his house 
until the tumult had subsided, when he 
led him into the presence of the prophet, 
and supplicated for his pardon. This was 
the severest trial of the lenity of Mahomet. 
The offender had betrayed his confidence ; 
held him up to ridicule; questioned his 
apostolic mission, and struck at the very 
foundation of his faith. For some time 
he maintained a stern silence; hoping, as 
he afterwards declared, some zealous dis- 


ciple might strike off the offender’s head. 
No one, however, stirred; so, yielding to 
the entreaties of Othman, he granted a 
pardon. Abdallah instantly renewed his 
profession of faith; and continued a good 
Mussulman. His name will be found in 
the wars of the Caliphs.”’ 


The people about Mahomet became 
at length so well acquainted with the 
kindness of his heart that they ceased 
to construe literally harsh sentences 
that fell from him in moments of irri- 
tation. “Take that man hence, and 
silence his tongue!” he exclaimed on 
hearing the complaints of an unreason- 
able poet dissatisfied with his share in 
some spoil. Omar, ever severe, drew 
his scimitar, but Abbas, better in- 
structed in the prophet’s meaning, led 
the trembling culprit into the public 
square, and bade him select from the 
captured cattle as many as he pleased. 
“What!” exclaimed the poet, relieved 
from the fear of death or mutilation, 
“is this the way the prophet would 
silence my tongue ? By Allah! I will 
take nothing.” Mahomet forced him 
to accept sixty camels, and the poet 
was never weary of chanting the 
liberality of the prophet. 

Mahomet was of middle stature, 
square-built and emf and as he grew 
in years was inclined to corpulency. 
His head was capacious and “ well set 
on a neck which rose like a pillar from 
his ample chest.” His forehead was 
high, broad at the temples, and crossed 
by veins which swelled whenever he 
was angry or excited. 


‘* He had an oval face... an aquiline 
nose, black eyes, arched eye-brows which 
nearly met, a mouth large and flexible, 
indicative of eloquence ; very white teeth 
somewhat parted and i r ; black hair 
which waved withoutacurl on his shoulders, 
and a long and very full beard.”’ 


His temper was singularly sweet 
and equable, his conversation pleasingy 
his voice musical. He was sober 
abstemious, disregarded all gaiety in 
apparel, and wore a turban because, 
when he took his journey to heaven, 
he saw that the angels there wore 
head-dresses of that character. “There 
are two things in this world,” he would 
say, “ which delight me—women and 

rfumes.” From the use of the latter 

is person was conspicuous for an 
odour which his followers considered 
to be that of sanctity. 
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‘¢ His passion for the sex had an in- 
fluence over all his affairs [and very great 
influence over his religious doctrines]. It 
is said that when in the presence of a 
beautiful female he was continually smooth- 
ing his brow and adjusting his hair as if 
anxious to appear to advantage.” 

He allowed his followers four wives. 
He took himself as the prophet’s share 
somewhere between fifteen and twenty- 
five, and much trouble he had with 
them. 

Mahomet’s history is not uncommon 
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in kind, although unexampled in its 
results. His natural character was 
amiable and unselfish, but, having once 
allowed himself to be over-mastered 
by a great delusion, his whole subse- 
quent life was that of a slave to his 
own fraud. The bubble would have 
burst if every thing he did and said 
had not been made conformable to his 
assumed mission. 

Mr. Washington Irving has written 
a pleasant book, well suited for general 
circulation. 





SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, HIS LIFE AND DEATH. 


HOW imperfectly the life of Sir 
Philip Sidney has been hitherto written 
will be evident from what follows, as 
well as from my previous communica- 
tion: at the same time, little blame 
can be fairly imputed to his biogra- 
phers, because most of the materials I 
furnish have only recently been dis- 
covered; and, slitough they supply 
new facts, they do not present the 
character of the soldier-poet, or poet- 
soldier, in a light materially different 
from that in which it has always 
been contemplated. Without taking 
into account any part of Sidney’s ca- 
reer in his military capacity, in a lite- 
rary point of view, considering him 
only as the author of “ The Arcadia,” 
“ The Defence of Poesy,” and “ As- 
trophel and Stella,” every scrap of in- 
formation regarding him or his pro- 
ductions cannot fail to be interesting. 
This is my apology, if any be needed, 
for going into some minuteness of de- 
tail, and for giving dates in all cases, 
instead of being satisfied with suspi- 
cious generalities, and vague asser- 
tions. 

It is very well known that a mar- 
riage was at one time projected be- 
tween Sir Philip Sidney and Lady 
Penelope Devereux, and that many of 
the poems in “ Astrophel and Stella” 
were addressed to her; it is well 
known also that the union never took 
= and that Sidney became the 

usband of Frances, the only daugh- 
ter of Secretary Walsingham, in 1583. 
In November 1583 Sidney completed 
his twenty-ninth year, pn | with refer- 


ence to the state of his mind and feel- 
ings towards either lady it is material, 
4 


so far as we can, to ascertain when his 
attachment to Frances Walsingham 
commenced—a point not touched upon 
by any of his biographers. Now, we 
are in a condition to shew, upon Sid- 
ney’s own authority, that the match 
was contemplated between him and 
the father of the lady about two years 
before the ceremony was performed. 
On 17th December 1581 he thus wrote 
from Wilton to his intended father-in- 
law, and the words printed in italics 
can, we apprehend, only allude to his 
design, fully approved by the secre- 
tary, to make the daughter of the lat- 
ter his wife. The peculiarity of the 
spelling of the ensuing note to Wal- 
singham, in which the letter y is stu- 
rose and whimsically avoided, al- 
though at that date so much more 
frequently employed than at present, 
deserves notice, and shews that Sidney 
affected, playfully perhaps, some sin- 
gularity of orthography: itis addressed 
“To the right honorable Sir Francis 
Walsingham, principall Secretary, and 
- most honorable Prive Coun- 
cell.” 


“Right honorable Sir.—The contrei 
afoordes no other stuff for lettres but 
humble salutacions, which in deed humbli 
and hartili I send to your self, my good 
ladi, and my ecceeding like to be good 
frend. I will be bold to add heerwith the 
beseeching yow to favor this bearer, that 
he mai haue some consideration for the 
packet he brought ; because belonging to 
my brother Robert, a yonger brother of 
so yongli a fortuned famili as the Sidneis, 
Iam sure, at least haue very vehement 
conjectures, that he is more stored with 
discourses then monei. I will no furder 
troble your honor, but take my leaue and 
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prai for yow. At Wilton, this 17 of De- 
cembr. 
“ Your honors humbli 
** at commandement 
“ Puiiip SIpNEI.’’ 


The date of the year is ascertained 
from the indorsement by one of Wal- 
singham’s private secretaries,—“ 17 
Decemb. 1581. From Mr. P. Sydney.” 
Thus we see father, mother, and daugh- 
ter humbly saluted by Sidney ; for 
the words his “exceeding like to be 
good friend” could apply to nobody 
else but the last, and they are con- 
sistent with the language and phrase- 
ology of the time. We find, therefore, 
that he was paying his addresses to 
Frances Walsingham, with the per- 
mission of her parents, at the end of 
1581, somewhat less than two years 
before the marriage was solemnized, 
and after Sidney had ceased to ad- 
dress his sonnets and poems to Pene- 
lope Devereux, who subsequently be- 
came Lady Rich. 


It has been already established in 
my former paper that in July, 1583, 
Sir P. Sidney entered into an en- 
gagement with Sir George Peckham for 
prosecuting American discoveries, and 
founding American colonies.* This 
was subsequent to his knighthood, an 
honour conferred upon him by the 
Queen in January 1583, as we may 
presume, not long prior to his marriage ; 
and there is extant from him another 
note, dated 6 March; 1583 (we must 
suppose it to mean 1583-4), which is, 
indeed, concluded in a different and 
more familiar form, but still is hardly 
worded in the style in which a father- 
in-law, even at that period, would have 
been addressed. We quote it, not 
merely because it is characteristic of 
the writer in earnestly pressing a suit 
on behalf of a person he considered 
worthy Walsingham’s patronage, but 
because it shews that Sidney, by this 
date, had, at least in part, abandoned 


his singular habit of substituting the 





* Sir George Peckham must have been a very young man, and stiil at the Uni- 
versity, when he became a party to this agreement. He published, with the date 
of 1583, ‘‘ A true Reporte of the late Discoveries and Possession, &c. of the Newfound 
Landes,’’ by Sir Humphrey Gilbert ; and he signed the dedication to Sir F. Walsing- 
ham, ‘‘ From my lodging in Oxforde, the twelfth of November,’’ calling himself the 
dedicatee’s “ poor scholar.” Besides commendatory stanzas by Sir W. Pelham, it has 
other verses by those three old naval heroes, Sir F. Drake, Sir M. Frobisher, and Sir 
J. Hawkins, and, as far as I know, they are the only specimens of the kind they have 
left behind them. Neither Barrow, nor the other biographers of Drake, charge him 
with having been guilty of ‘‘the sin of verse;’’ and, as the lines are a curiosity, I 
transcribe them, only on that account, from a copy of Sir G. Peckham’s tract now 
before me. 


“Sir Fraunces Drake, Knight, in commendation of this Treatise. 


“Who seekes by worthie deedes to gaine renowne for hire, 

Whose hart, whose hand, whose purse is prest to purchase his desire, 

If anie such there bee that thirsteth after fame, 

Lo, heere a meane to winne himselfe an everlasting name. 

Who seekes by gaine & wealth t’advaunce his house & blood, 

Whose care is great, whose toile no lesse, whose hope is all for good ; 

If anie one there bee that covettes such a trade, 

Lo, heere the plot for common wealth, and private gaine is made. 

Hee that for vertues sake will venture farre and neere, 

Whose zeale is strong, whose practize trueth, whose faith is void of feare; 

If anie such there bee inflamed with holie care, 

Heere may hee finde a readie meane his purpose to declare. 

So that for each degree this treatise dooth unfolde 

The path to fame, the proofe of zeale & way to purchase golde. 
‘*Fraunces DRAKE.”’ 


It appears from the body of the tract that the materials for it were derived by Sir G- 
Peckham from the captain of the first ship that arrived in England before Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert: this was Captain Hays, and the account made up from his 
information is brief and imperfect, but was, no doubt, greedily sought after at the 
time of publication. We need enter into no detail, not merely because it does not 
properly belong to our subject, but because Peckham’s tract was subsequently 
ae inserted by Richard Hakluyt in one of the three volumes known as his 

oyages.”’ 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XX XIII. 2M 
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letter i for y, although he still adhered 
to it in his signature. It is addressed 
precisely in the terms he had employed 
in December, 1581. 


‘¢ Right honorable Sir.—This bearer is 
the same Captain Goh [Gough?] for 
whome I have dyvers tymes been an 
humble suiter unto yow, and whom at my 
parting yow wished I should bid him com- 
plain of yow to the Queen. I am sure my 
cosin, my Ladi Cheek, condemnes me for 
negligent soliciting of yow, but it is no 
reason so poor a man as I should bear 
the fault: it must be between the Queen 
and yow; and indeed, sir, the gentleman 
deserves exceeding well, and his suites are 
under the degree of reasonable. I will 
troble yow no furdre, but with my praier 
for your long and happy life. This 6 of 
March, 1583. 

“Your humble S*. 
“ PHitie SIDNEI.”’ 


The first public office. held by Sid- 
ney is one of which no notice has been 
taken by any of those who have written 
on the events of his life, from Lord 
Brooke in 1651 down to Sir Egerton 
Brydges in 1810. On the 21st July, 
1585, he was made joint Master of 
the Ordnance with Ambrose Earl of 
Warwick, their patent under the great 
seal bearing that date, and being en- 
tered on the Close Roll of 27th Elizabeth 
preserved in the Rolls Chapel. It is 
singular, therefore, that the fact should 
never until now have been mentioned. 
The patent recites the previous ap- 
pointment of Lord Warwick on 12th 
April, 18 Eliz. and, revoking this grant, 
confers the. office upon the original 
grantee and upon Sir Philip Sidney 
jointly, with the salary of 200 marks 
per annum, allowances for clerks, &c. 
and such perquisites and advantages 
as had heretofore belonged to the 

lace. 

In 1585 the Earl of Warwick was 
an aged man and infirm (he died in 
1589), and the duties of Master of the 
Ordnance having been somewhat neg- 
lected by him, Sir Philip Sidney was ap- 
pointed his assistant, in order no doubt 
that the functions might be more eflici- 
ently discharged. My attention to this 
instrument was directed by my friend 
Mr. Bruce, and it at once Bas Hoe the 
following letter frém Sidney to Lord 
Burghley, dated 15th May, 1585. This 
was some months before Sidney was 
formally appointed by patent, but it 
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makes it clear that he was acting as 
Lord Warwick’s substitute, with the 
knowledge and approbation of the 
Queen, anterior to the royal grant. 


‘« Right honorable my very good Lord.— 
I will not feil on Monday morning to wait 
at the Towr for the performance of her 
Matis commandmentes therein. Your L. 
in the postscript wrytes of her Maties 
beeing enformed of great wantes and faultes 
in the office, wherewith her Mati¢ seemeth 
to charge your L., for lack of reformation, 
more than your L, doth deserve. For my 
part I have ever so conceaved, but be- 
caws your L. wrytes it particularly to me, 
who of that office am driven to haue some- 
tymes speech with her Mat, I desyre, 
for truth sake especialli, to satisfy your 
L. if perhappes your L. conceav ani dout 
of me therein. 

‘¢ In deed, having in my speech not once 
gone beyond these limitts, to acknowledg, 
as in honesty I wold not deny, the present 
poverty of her Matis store, and therein 
to excuse my L. of Warwik, as in con- 
science I might, and in duty ought to do, 
without furdre aggravating ani thing 
against any man living, for I can not, 
having not been acquainted with the pro- 
ceidinges. And so, hoping your L. will so 
conceay of it, I humble take my leav. At 
Court. This 15 of Mai, 1585. 

“Your Lps. humbli 
at commandment 
Pu. SIpNEI. 

‘* Her Mati did not once name your L. 
nor any belonging to the office, but Sir 
Will. Pelham, who her Mati¢ said did lai 
all the fault uppon my Lord of Warwikes 
deputy, whereuppon I onely answered, 
that the money neither my L., nor ani of 
his, had euer delt with.’’ 


This letter shews that as early as 
May, 1585, Sidney was acting either 
as joint Master of the Ordnance, or as 
assistant to Lord Warwick, and that 
he was vindicating Lord Burghley to 
the Queen from an accusation of neg- 
lect which had been brought against 
him. Sir William Pelham was, of 
course, the knight who, not long after- 
wards, became Marshal under the Earl 
of Leicester in the Low Countries, and 
who was the author of some stanzas 
(at least his name is appended to them) 
which precede and recommend Peck- 
ham’s “ True Reporte of the late Dis- 
coveries, &c. of the Newfound Landes,” 
1583. Sir Philip Sidney was acting 
in his capacity of joint Master of the 
Ordnance, when preparations were 
making by Sir Francis Drake for the 
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voyage which he commenced in Sept. 
1585; and an account has been pre- 
served which is thus headed :— 


“ Powder and municions delivered to 
S'. Francis Drake, knight, by force of a 
letter directed to thoffice of Thordnaunce, 
signed by the right honorable S'. Francis 
Walsinghame and the right worshipfull 
S'. Phillipp Sydney, knight, with the 
values of the same.”’ 


When first I met with this document 
in the State Paper Office (from the 
archives of which much of my informa- 
tion is derived), I imagined that Sir 
Philip Sidney’s name appeared in it, 
on account of the supposed interest he 
had in the new enterprise of Sir F. 
Drake ; but it is now evident that in- 
the delivery of the stores from the 
office of Ordnance in July 1585 (for 
such is the date of the account), he was 
acting in his capacity of joint master. 

Upon the important subject of Ame- 
rican discoveries and plantations, upon 
the connection of Sidney with them, 
and upon the interest he, in particular, 
took in their success, the subsequent 
letter was addressed to Sir Philip by 
Captain Ralph Lane, a soldier of great 
experience, who three years afterwards 
was employed as muster-master of the 
forces raised to repel the Armada. In 
1585 he had gone out to Virginia, 
and writes from thence, on 12th August 
in that year, giving a brief statement 
of the condition of affairs there, and 
earnestly endeavouring to incite Sidney, 
whom he calls “his noble general,” to 
embark in an expedition against the 
Spanish possessions in the western 
hemisphere. It is superscribed “'To 
my moost honorable frende, S'. Phyl- 
lyppe Sydney, K, this be dd. at the 

ourte of Englande.” 


‘* My moost noble Generalle.—Albeyt 
in the myddest of infynitt busynesses, as 
having, emungst sauvages, the chardge of 
wylde men of myne owne nacione, whose 
unrulynes ys suche as not to gyve leasure 
to the governor to bee all most at any 
tyme from them, neverthelesse I wolde 
not omytt to wryte this fewe lynes of 
dewety and affeccione unto you; in the 
which I am to leaue you to the letter 
which I wrotte to your moost honorable 
father in lawe, Mr. Secretary, touching 
the advertisementes of this her Ma‘** newe 
kingdom of Virginia, and the singularityes 
thereof, and to advertyse you alltogether 
(but bryeffely) of sume suche matter as in 
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our coursse hytherwardes wee have found 
worthye of your partycypacione. Which 
in fewe wordes ys thys—that yf her Mate 
shall at any tyme finde her selfe burthened 
with the K. of Spayne, wee haue, by our 
dwellyng uppon the Ilande of St. Jhon 
and Hyspagniola for the space of 5 weekes, 
so dyscovered the forces thereof, with 
the infynytt ryches of the same, as that I 
finde yt an attempte most honorable, 
fesyble, and proffytable, and only fytte for 
your selfe to bee chieffe commander in. 

“‘ Thys entry wolde so gaulle the K. of 
Spayne, as yt wolde dyverte his forces, 
that hee troublethe those parties of Eng- 
land with, into these partes, where hee 
canne not grately annoye us with the same. 
And how grately a small force woulde gar- 
boylle hym here, when ij. of his most 
rycheste and strongest ilandes, St. Jhon 
& Hyspagniola, take suche allarmes of us, 
not only landyng, but dwellyng uppon 
them, with only 120 men, I referre yt to 
your judgement. 

“To conclude: findyng by myne owne 
vyewe his forces at lande to be so meane, 
and his terror made soo grete emongest 
us in England, consyderyng that the re- 
putacione thereof dothe alltogeather growe 
from the mynes of his threasur, and the 
same in places which wee see here are so 
easye bothe to bee taken and kepte by 
eny small force sente by her Mat, I colde 
not but wryte thes yll fasshyoned lynes 
unto you, and to exhorte you, my noble 
generall, by occasyone not to refuse the 
good oportunity of suche a ser'vyce to the 
chyrche of Chryste, of greate relyeff from 
many callamytyes that thys threasur in 
Spanyardes handes dothe inflycte unto 
the members thereof, veary honorable and 
proffytable for her Ma‘* and our country, 
and moost commendable and fytte for 
your selfe to bee the enterpryser of. And 

,even so for thys tyme ceasynge furder to 
trouble you, with my humble commenda- 
cyones to my lady your wyffe, I com- 
mytte you, my noble generall, to the 
mercye of the Allmyghty.—From the 
Porte Ferdynando in Virginia, the 12 of 
Aguste, 1585. 

‘* Your poore soldyoure 
and assured at comm’dement. 
Rare Lane.” 


It is not at all impossible that this 
forcible exhortation might have had 
its influence on Sir P. Sidney if, in the 
month of November, after the receipt 
of it, he had not found active employ- 
ment for his ardour nearer home, by 
his appointment as Lord Governor of 
Flushing. Lane’s letter could not have 
reached England before Sir Francis 
Drake and his courageous compa- 
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nions Carlisle, Winter, Frobisher, and 
Knowles had sailed from Plymouth, 
so that it could have had no effect 
upon their undertaking.* 

The news of the skirmish before 
Zutphen, in which Sir Philip Sidney 
received his death-wound, does not 
seem to have reached Windsor, where 
the Queen was residing, until the 12th 
October. <A letter is extant from 
Secretary Davison to Sir Francis Wal- 
singham (not included in Sir H. Nico- 
las’s Life of Davison) dated on that 
day, noticing the arrival of a trum- 
peter with the tidings, and adding, 


“ Two of their cornettes are sent hither 
to her Mati¢, to whom the newes had bene 
most wellcome, had it not bene mixed 
with the report of St Ph. Sydney’s hurt, 
which doth appeare much to trouble her : 
albeyt the messenger do assure us from 
my L. that there is no daunger or doubt 
of his legg, much lesse of his life.’’ 


Two days afterwards Davison again 
addressed Walsingham, as follows : 


** Of S* Philip Sidney’s estate we heare 
no more then you have allready rec. from 
S' Tho. Henneage. Her Mati hath dis- 
patched your servant Burneham over to 
visit him from her, and to bring her woord 
of his estate. My lady your wife had 
gotten knowledge of this hurt assone as 
we, and hath'bene much greeved withall, 
as Burnham telleth me. I have written a 
few lynes unto her, to give her the best 


assuraunce I could that he is in no daun-: 


ger, and even now haue heard from her 
that she is some what comforted and satis- 
fied withall.” 


However, as every body is aware, | 


the wound assumed an unfavourable 
aspect, and the result was Sydney’s 
death on 17th October. The sad 
news was immediately transmitted to 
England, and on the 2d November we 
find Lord Burghley writing to Wal- 
singham a letter, which is a singu- 
lar compound of political prudence, 
friendly condolence, and worldly wis- 
dom. It commences with a reference 
to the imprisonment of Mary Queen 
of Scots, and to the necessity for 
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greater security, and proceeds to advert 
to the domestic loss the writer had 
sustained, some time before, by the 
death of his daughter and son-in-law, 
not forgetting the pecuniary part of 
the subject, and the 3,000/. which 
that marriage had cost him. After- 
wards he notices the position in which 
Walsingham was placed by the death 
of Sidney, the difficulties to which he 
might be exposed, and the personal 
responsibilities he might have to incur, 
concluding with the mention of a re- 
port that Lads Sidney was with child, 
and with the expression of a hope that 
it might prove a son. The letter, 
taken altogether, affords a curious 
.illustration of the character of the 
careful and wary Lord Treasurer, and 
runs as follows: 


‘* To the R. honorable my verie good 
frend, Mr. Secretarie Walsingham. 

‘* S', I know it unseasonable to send 
you any matter to take care therof, consi- 
deryng how otherwise your mynd is bur- 
thened with a care not easely to be re- 
moved: but yet, having receaved in a 
pacquett to me, addressed from S* Am. 
Paulett, a letter to myself, and an other 
to you, not knowyng what may be in 
yours, I venture, under your pacience, to 
send them both to yow, not fyndyng in 
myn, to the principall poynt for strength- 
ening of the place, any resolut opinion, 
but argumentative, dowtfull to both sydes : 
and therfor I wold for answer to be made 
to myne, that Mr. Sec. Davison might 
report his answer, and receave hir Matis 
resolution ; and if both our letters be sent 
to hym, I thynk hir Mat*‘* answer shall be 
best for us both ; for I still fynd by ex- 
perience, that such directions must be 
taken as princes shall gyve after counsells 
gyven. 

“ Now, S‘, my experience of losses na- 
turall in my naturall children, and loss 
also of children allyed, hath taught me to 
inform yow, that for dischardg of your 
greved mynd nothyng is metar than to 
haue company and occasions of colloquyes 
of other matters. I found from experi- 


ence, being forced by Hartford ter m, whan 
I lost a welbeloved son in law, and the 
lyke occasions whan I lost his wiff, my 
very welbeloved dowghter, with which 








+ 





* It was in this voyage that Drake brought away Lane and all his companions, 
whose names are given in Hakluyt’s ‘* Voyages.’’ They had been left on the continent 
of America by Sir R. Grenville, according to Hakluyt, on 17 August, 1585, but we see 
that Lane’s letter to Sidney bears date ‘‘ from the port of Ferdinando in Virginia,”’ 
on the 12th August. The whole colony was re-embarked by Drake on 18th June, 1586. 
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mariadg I also [lost] about iij. Divinitie 
and morall philosophy ought to instruct 
us to exercise fortitud and pacience; but 
suerly nothyng shall more ease a thowght- 
full mynd than to be drawn by colloquies 
of familiar frendes to other cogitations. 

“T am hartely sorry to imagyn how 
your self in wor[l]dly burden may be now 
overcharged ; for, as I did heare, you had 
good authorite to have sold landes for 
dischardg of the dettes both of the father, 
the mother, and the son; but if your au- 
thoritie shall dye with him for lack of 
forsight in making the conveyance for 
your savety, and that yow have, as the 
lawyer’s term is, assumed uppon your self, 
yow ar in a very hard case; except by his 
will, as he might, he hath charged twoo 
partes of his land, as I hope he hath, be- 
cause he cold not imagyn that yow cold 
have sold the land in so short a tyme, 
specially afor this term. I shall be sorry 
that this your hazard, which cum of love, 
shall be a teachyng to others to aventur 
with more suerty. I pray yow accept my 
scriblyng in good part, for suerly untill I 
shall have more certenty herof, I shall 
remayn very carefull for your estate. 

‘** Yow do very well to provyde as much 
comfort as yow can for the yong lady, your 
doughter, consideryng that, as I here, she 
is with child, which I wish may prove to 
be asonn, for some more diminution of 
all your comen greff. 

‘€ God comfort yow and my lady, your 
wiff, as I wold haue comfort for me & 
myn, and this I wryte in simplicitate 
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cordis. From my houss late, the 2 of 
Novemb. 1586. 
** Yours, with my prayer 
for your comfort, 
W. BureuHiey. 

“TI can not in my self forgett that 
godly precept, Me tote afflicti 
quam fuistis afflicti.”’ 


This remarkable letter, relating to 
such interesting topics, and containing 


such a mixture of policy, piety, pru- 
dence, and pity, has nent toon pub- 
lished, and the original, as may be 
imagined, is wholly in the hand-writing 
of the Lord Treasurer. 

It was my intention to have con- 
cluded with some information (quite 
as new and remarkable as anything 
above communicated) respecting the 
works of Sir Philip Sidney, including 
an original letter from Fulk Greville, 
regarding the steps he took, just after 
the melancholy death of his friend, to 
prevent the surreptitious and imper- 
fect printing of the “ Arcadia.” is 
and other matter, not hitherto adverted 
to in any account of Sidney or his pro- 
ductions, I must, however, postpone 
to a future occasion, thinking that I 
have already given enough upon one 
subject for one number of your pub- 
lication. 


and his Times. 





? 


J. Payne Coniigr. 
Kensington, 6 Feb. 1850. 





TORQUATO TASSO 


THE name of Torquato Tasso will 
never fail to excite a lively interest ; 
although it is the consequence, less of 
his merits than of his misfortunes. He 
lived to achieve much, but to endure 
more; and the world, ready enough 
to bestow admiration for what was 
accomplished, is even more curious 
to know why he suffered. 

Tasso was born at Sorrento, on the 
Bay of Naples, on the 11th of March, 
1544. His father, Bernardo, was a 
poet, courtier, and soldier—three vo- 
cations which could scarcely keep him 
from starving. Poetry brought him 
the least profit, but he loved it with 
the greatest ardour—ut solent poete— 
and this feeling was almost the sole 


AND HIS TIMES.* 


inheritance which descended to his 
son. Against such ardour he early 
warned the latter, in whom he dis- 
cerned, with something like terror, a 

recocious love for the tuneful art. 

ut his teaching, springing from 
precept and not strengthened by ex- 
ample, failed, of course, of its purpose. 
While an infant the future bard spoke 
in measured lines, and the school-days 
of the boy were given to dreams of 
future fame; his father endeavoured 
to divert his inclination by binding him 
to the study of the law; Tasso ac- 
cordingly sat down to the Pandects— 
and wrote an epic poem! 

His college life was passed at Padua 
and Bologna. Throughout its course 
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he appears to have been diligent, pious, 
and dissolute. His industry was not 
spent upon unworthy objects, but 
much of it was given to matters of 
which Bernardo would have kept him 
ignorant. He was pious without prin- 
ciple ; that he was dissolute too, was, 
therefore, no unnatural consequence. 
He was but a boy, scarcely twenty, 
when his careful sire procured him an 
honorary service at the court of 
Ferrara, the subsequent scene of his 
enduring triumphs and his astound- 
ing sorrows. He arrived there ia 
the midst of the noisy splendours of 
a ducal marriage. The Duke Alfonso, 
having found that his first wife had 
tenes his liking, gave way to one of 
the little faults in the character of the 
d’Estes, and poisoned her. The poor 
lady was duly declared to have died of 
putrid fever, and Barbara, Arch- 
duchess of Austria, succeeded to the 
honours and the perils of her place. 
Such was the man to whom Tasso had 
now to look up as the source of his 
fortunes ; he bowed to his patron like 
a prudent courtier, but he turned from 
him to worship his celebrated sisters 
with the ardour of a lover and a poet. 
That the two princesses had passed 
the mature line of thirty was no ob- 
stacle to the rhyming boy. He poured 
out sonnets to Laanele and Leonora, 
to the reading of which both noble 
ladies listened with a complacency 
which we cannot but admire. To ac- 
cept Tasso’s flattery was to touch 
Tasso’s heart, and, as circumstances 
rendered Leonora a more frequent 
listener than her sister, the poet ad- 
dressed the latter in terms which 
might very well pass for an expres- 
sion of love, did they not, now and 
then, lack the slight merit of decency. 
Mr. Milman says that there is a 
moral in Tasso’s life, but he deduces it 
strangely. He conjectures that it 
illustrates the dangers of a too-vault- 
ing ambition; to us it appears to 
demonstrate that abuse of talent is 
sure to reap an abundant harvest of 
misery. The biographer traces all 
Tasso’s sufferings to the vanity and 
tyranny of the duke; for our part, 
we are inclined to think that they 
were, in ee measure, the conse- 
quences of his own arrogance, his 
irritability, and a general bearing that 
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looked something like the insanity it 
was declared to be. 

The Duke of Ferrara treated Tasso 
with as much liberality as sovereign 
dukes were then wont to treat poor 
but celebrated scholars. He made 
him his “gentleman,” and attached 
15 golden crowns as the monthly salary 
for the performance of nothing; he 
further appointed him to the mathe- 
matical chair of Ferrara, with its mo- 
dest stipend of half a hundred seudi; 
gave him the honorary and easy office 
of ducal historian; and admitted him 
to the fellowship of his table. Tasso, 
it must be acknowledged, made the 
Duke a most princely return. He 
immortalized his house in the “ Jeru- 
salem,” gladdened his court with the 
pastoral of “ Amyntas,” and won an 
admiration which posterity refuses to 
sanction for his sesqui sdotien tragedy 
of “Torrismondo.” But that the ho- 
nours extended to him for these glories 
failed to satisfy him, and that he was 
not created of the quality which easily 
acknowledges satisfaction, may be 
pretty clearly seen from the subjoined 
extract :-— 

‘¢T marvel,’ he says, ‘‘ that I have 
never written down the promises which I 
make myself, and the recompenses, and 
the honours, and the favours, and the gifts, 
and the graces from emperors and kings, 
and mightiest princes, which Tam always 
imagining and forming at my will. 

‘* From the same cause he could not 
brook affront. He acknowledges of him- 
self that he ‘ could not live in a city where 
all the nobility did not either yield him the 
first place, or at least content themselves 
with a perfect equality in all exterior 
marks of honour ;’ and again, that he 
‘could not endure being denied the first 
place in society, being of noble birth, and, 
besides, Tasso.’ ‘ This is my humour or 
principle.’ ”’ 

It was a humour that was very like 
to be mortified at the proud court of 
Alfonso d’Este. The man who at- 
tempts to conduct his fortunes on the 
principle that his merits raise him to 
the level of his patron is uy sure 
to make shipwreck. Had Tasso pos- 


sessed the real modesty which he some- 
times feigned, his life would have been 
less eventful, and the story of it not 
half so interesting. 

Mr. Milman attributes much of the 
sorrows of Tasso to the envy of those 
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who stood less near the duke’s affec- 
tions and Leonora’s person, but it is 
probable that they who envied were 
only the instruments not the causes of 
his fate. That there must have been 
grave offence is clear from the circum- 
stance of Tasso’s fears alone. His 
terror was triple-piled; he dreaded 
the Inquisition, suspected poison, and 
walked abroad in fear of assassination. 
= pg had ay little more than 
cool to him, when the t’s papers 
were seized. If he Secdeamal ms 
them that impudently jealous letter 
which Tasso is known to have ad- 
dressed to the princess, on the occasion 
of her lending a gracious ear to the 
metrical flattery of another builder of 
the lofty rhyme, there was offence 
9-00 enough to cry for punishment. 
f then the duke became for the first 
time aware of the existence of lines 
addressed to his sister which were un- 
worthy of a Christian poet, and were 
an insolent homage to a modest woman, 
there was sufficient cause for the ducal 
wrath, That wrath was apt to fall 
upon those who had excited it with 
mortal violence; the dread of it evi- 
dently disturbed Tasso’s mind, and 
when Alfonso consigned him, on his 
drawing a dagger upon a serving-man 
in the palace, to the keeping of phy- 
sicians and Franciscan monks, the in- 
intellect of the poet had evidently as- 
sumed that fatal quality which the 
duke ascribed to it. 

For less crimes than boasting of a 
successful passion for a “donna reale,” 
it was the custom of Italian princes to 
inflict death. Alfonso only condemned 
Tasso to a nominal imprisonment, and 
the guard was so indifferently kept 
that the captive contrived to escape. 
For a year or so, and after many 
moving accidents and misadventures, 
he lay concealed near Naples, when 
suddenly, and in opposition to the 
council of his friends, he resolved upon 
returning to Ferrara. This was in 
1577, and one alleged cause of his re- 
turn was his desire to recover the ma- 
nuscript of his “ Jerusalem,” which 
Alfonso ungenerously refused to sur- 
render. e returned, endured the 
neglect of the duke, the reserve of the 
sisters, and the contumely of their 
servants; when, once more dreading 
these things as the precursors of some 
dreadful penalty, he took refuge in 
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flight. As before, after a period of 
restless wandering, he again entered 
Ferrara, where he found but little wel- 
come. His impatience burst forth at 
the treatment which he endured ; and 
vehement reproaches against princes 
eneraliy, and the duke in particular, 
finally consigned him to the hospital 
of Santa Anna as a lunatic. 

The captivity was a cruel one, but 
it was evidently considered by the 
duke as but light chastisement for 
offences both political and social. It 
was indeed attended by circumstances 
of oppression of which Mr. Milman 
certainly makes the most. Itis mani- 
fest that the confinement was not 
always rigorous. ‘The oe prisoner 
was permitted to see his friends, and to 
have the use of books, pens, and ink ; 
and we know that he employed the 
latter assiduously in some of his most 
elegant compositions. As for his men- 
tal condition, Mr. Milman, who will 
not believe it deranged (and indeed it 
was not so permanently) is obliged to 
confess that Tasso peopled his cell with 
fancied spirits, and he quotes the fol- 
lowing passage, which is from Tasso’s 
own hand, “ While I deny not that I 
am mad, I yet am glad to believe that 
my madness is caused either by drink- 
ing or love; for this I know, without 
any possibility of mistake, that I drink 
exceedingly.” “He means, I think,” 
says Mr. Milman, with indomitable 
good nature, “in his visions!” And 
yet, when peer = ie A Tasso’s phy- 
sician recommended, among other re- 
medies for dispersing baseless visions, 
“a total abstinence from wine, and con- 
tinual broths and gruels,” Mr Milman 
adds, “Tasso was very ready to ask 
advice, but not so ready to adopt the 
prescribed remedies ,... he seems 
very earnest against the broth and 
abstinence.” 


‘* While he lay in this uncomfortable 
position, there rose a violent storm, where 
there seemed least cause for any appre- 
hension. This was the famous attack of 
the Academy della Crusca in Florence, on 
his Jerusalem. These academies, notwith- 
standing the classical grandeur of the title, 
were nothing more than literary or artistic 
clubs. They had also various characters. 
Some were grave, some gay; some sober, 
some bacchanalian; some witty, some 


wise; some pious, some, alas! impious. 
Some affected straightforwardness, some 
Some were mostly 


aimed at singularity. 
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confined to one class of persons—scholars, 
or artists, or men of science ; but far more 
were mixed assemblages, gathered from all 
professions, and all classes of society, from 
popes down to buffoons. Each academy 
possessed some particular nickname, and 
so did every member when enrolled in his 
society. There was the famous nocturnal 
reunion of the Vatican, which produced the 
Noctes Vatican, founded by St. Carl Bor- 
romeo, under the name ‘ Chaos.’ There 
were the ‘ Spirituals,’ the ‘ Ethereals,’ 
the ‘ Unnamed Ones,’ of each of which 
Tasso was a member; the ‘Sleepers,’ the 
‘Bright Ones,’ the ‘Dark Ones,’ the 
‘Soft Ones,’ the ‘Rough Ones,’ the 
‘ Fieries,’ the ‘ Moists,’ the ‘ Transformed,’ 
the ‘Immovables,’ the Savages,’ the 
‘ Lazies,’ the ‘ Fantastics,’ the ‘ Frozens,’ 
the ‘Thirsties,’ the ‘Argonauts,’ the 
* GalleySlaves,’ the ‘ Sleepies,’ the ‘ Wide- 
Awakes,’ the ‘Madmen,’ the ‘ Merries,’ 
the ‘ Melancholies,’ the ‘Men of Virtue 
and Fame,’ of the ‘ Fountain, the ‘ Vine- 
yard,’ the ‘ Cask,’ and innumerable other 
such titles. Then for individual designa- 
tions, in the society with Chaos, there 
would be Night, and Demagorgia, and all 
the Titans. Apollonius Rhodius would 
supply names to all the Argonauts. The 
Moists would call themselves the Frog, 
the Eel, the Reed, the Rush. Among the 
Fieries would be the Boiled, the Roasted, 
the Fried, and so on. The Academy della 
Crusca took its name from Crusca, a 
bolting-cloth. Accordingly Tasso’s chief 
assailants were the ‘ Mealy’ and the 
‘ Brownbread.’ They entitled their first 
criticism ‘ a sifting.’’’ 

Such were the gentlemen-reviewers 
of three centuries ago. Tasso hardly 
needed rough treatment at their hands 
to render his unsettled mind more ill 
at ease. It should be added, that, 
though the poet replied in stout phrase 
to the “sifting” given to him by the 
critics, a sifting which was made all to 
the benefit of Ariosto, yet, from the 
day on which “Mealy” and “ Brown- 
bread” depreciated the “ Jerusalem” 
and lauded the “ Orlando,” the academy 
of which they were the most doughty 
champions rose in reputation, and 
finally achieved a renown which has 
rendered its name throughout the 
literary world “ familiar as a household 
word.’ 

The imprisonment of Tasso lasted 
seven weary years. During this period, 
though he saw visions, and dreamed 
dreams, and cherished fantastic imagin- 
ings, and held converse with brain- 
coined creations, and subdued his mind 
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to hallucinations for the potent reality 
of which he had large faith, yet that 
same mind was free and unclouded as 
soon as he addressed himself to his 
favourite toil. Whatever gloom veiled 
his fine intellect as long as it dwelt 
oo Ferrara and his fortunes, the 
cloud was gone as soon as he turned 
his gaze towards Helicon. His com- 
mand too over his vexed spirit was 
largely displayed in the applications 
which he made to various princes of 
Italy to obtain for him that freedom 
which was at last vouchsafed to him on 
the occasion of the third nuptials of the 
duke, with a princess of Mantua, and 
on the condition that he should write 
nothing injurious to the honour or re- 
putation of the ducal house, a con- 
dition that seems to have reference to 
the error that was so cruelly expiated 
by his long captivity. 

“ The hospital of Santa Anna stands in 
the middle of the town. Its windows, 
grated and barred like the rest, look out 
into one of those silent and desolate streets. 
At one of those windows, a face, handsome, 
but extremely sad, rather past middle life, 
but haggard beyond. its age; the hair, 
though partially white, falling down in 
delicate curls from the high and somewhat 
wrinkled forehead ; the cheeks pale and 
ghastly, as of one just recovering from se- 
vere illness; thin lips, anxiously parted 
from one another, and showing the white 
teeth set ; eyes preternaturally bright, and 
fixed with an intense, eager gaze, down the 
street, might be seen day after day through 
the bars, reappearing like a pale phantom 
every morning ; planted there during the 
long June day, and lost in the twilight at 
last without withdrawing from its post. 
Not a passer-by but turned to take a hur- 
ried glance at the window, and then swept 
hurriedly on, as if afraid of observation.”’ 


At last this poor phantom beheld 
his little friend Constantine running 
breathless with joy, bearing the mes- 
sage of liberty. Tasso was free, and 
Leonora in the grave. 

He survived his captivity nine years, 
a period during which he shewed more 
instability of mind than had marked 
the time of his imprisonment. He was 
never at rest, always enjoying change 
and yet ever longing for it. ‘Without 

urpose, and with shattered fortunes, 
e passed from court to court. At 
last Cardinal Aldobrandini gave him 
a refuge in Rome. He had no sooner 
entered the gates of the eternal city 
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than the citizens resolved to crown 
him in the capitol. The day was fixed, 
the laurel-wreath prepared, but ere 
the Romans could place it on his brow, 
the poet was a corpse. He died on 
the 25th April, 1595, aged 51. His 
closing hours became so great a man. 
“In manus tuas, Domine,” were the 
last words uttered by Tasso of Sor- 
rento. 

Mr. Milman does not appear to be 
aware that the great Torquato has 
suffered as much from printers since 
his death as he notoriously did when 
living. Indeed, he was wont to say, 
that Italian printers had used him as 
infamously as Italian princes. The 
rage to do him wrong for individual 
profit long survived ‘him; and some 
twelve or fourteen years since Count 
Mariano Alberti was convicted at Rome 
of the wholesale forgery of works which 
he professed to have discovered, and 
which he published as those of Tasso. 
It is believed that some small portion 
of those works was genuine, and that on 
the foundation of a few lines Alberti 
wove whole poems. In his lodgings 
were found an immense collection of 
writing tools, different coloured inks, 
various age-tinted papers, and innu- 
merable exercises in imitation of the 
handwriting of more than fifty eminent 
individuals of Tasso’s time. 
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Finally, we wish that Mr. Milman 
had done for the mother of Leonora 
what he has done for the father of 
Torquato. The great and good Renée 
deserved at least as faithful a chroni- 
cler as Bernardo. The details touch- 
ing the house and career of the latter 
are full and interesting ; but the his- 
tory of the Duchess Renée, that in- 
comparable daughter of Anne of Brit- 
tany, is worth a wilderness of poetic 
records, and we regret that Mr. Mil- 
man has not entered into it more 
copiously. She, who was the pupil 
of Calvin, the friend of Morati, and the 
patroness of Clement Marot ;—who, in 
spite of the anger of her husband and 
the menaces of the Inquisition, kept 
steadfast to the reformed faith ;—who 
made Ferrara the asylum of per- 
secuted truth, and received and pro- 
tected fugitive Protestants when tor- 
ture and death rode on the wings 
of their pursuers;—a figure of such 
dignity should have found a more 
conspicuous position in an historical 
picture, sketched by a minister of that 
faith which Renée loved; and for which, 
when pressed by the artillery of her 
son-in-law, the fierce Duc de Guise, she 
heroically declared that she would fight 
in the breach of her own castle of 
Montargis, as became the daughter of 
a sovereign, and a child of France! 





CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY AND LEGENDARY ART. 
2. Sketch of the History of Art from the 12th to the 16th Century. 


IN our last paper * we traced the 
History of Christian Art down tothe end 
of the twelfth century, at which period 
it received a fresh impelling power, 
and commenced an onward progress ; 
the succeeding age—the thirteenth 
century—witnessed its complete de- 
velopment. A new style of architec- 
ture had arisen, differing greatly in its 
principles from any that had preceded 
it, and the chronology of its progress 
makes a most prominent feature in the 
revival of art in Europe. Previously 
architecture, like all the other arts 
during the decadence which accom- 
panied the decline of the Roman em- 


ire, was imitative only ; and, although 
in the later Norman structures some 
distinct features may be observed, they 
are not sufficiently of an essential cha- 
racter to warrant our classing them as 
arising from the application of new 
principles. But the new mode, resulting 
from the use of an arch struck from two 
centres, gave birth to forms perfectly 
novel, of unrivalled beauty, and seeking 
effect in principles quite distinct from 
those of any structure of the classic 
ages. Painting and sculpture went 
hand in hand with the new ideas, and 
the whole grew together in harmonious 
combination, one pervading thought 





* See our Magazine for February, p. 151. 
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governing them all. This rule, how- 
ever, chiefly respects Northern Europe; 
in Italy, and the countries immediately 
subject to its influence, Pointed archi- 
tecture never took deep root. No 
sooner had art in that country re- 
ceived its impulsion, than its professors, 
surrounded as they were by the re- 
mains of Greek and Roman genius, be- 
came aware of the superior knowledge 
and practical skill which they evinced, 
and devoted themselves as a natural 
consequence to their study and emula- 
tion. The result was that traditional 
iconography in the hands of Italian 
artists soon became modified, and lat- 
terly, was in many instances entirely 
abandoned. 

Two edifices which belong to this 
era have strong claims to a passing 
notice as illustrations of the history of 
medieval art and the practice of its 
iconography—Wells Cathedral and the 
Campo Santo at Pisa. Both are nearly 
contemporary in date, the former 
having been finished in 1242, and the 
latter in 1200. ‘The first is selected 
because it is one of the earliest exam- 
ples of the extensive use of art in de- 
coration applied to the new manner, 
and because also of the additional 
interest which attaches to it as being 
in our own country; the latter, be- 
cause it exemplifies another idea or 
scheme of religious instruction. 

The west front of Wells Cathedral 
is entirely covered with sculpture, dis- 
posed in several niches or sunken com- 
partments, and consisting of subjects 
trom the Old and New Testaments, con- 
taining an embodiment of the whole 
Christian scheme of the origin and 
final dispensation of Providence, from 
the creation and fall of man to the last 
{uiement and final retribution. The 
atter subject appropriately crowns the 
gable or pediment of the roof, while 
the others are arranged according to 
a received traditional plan, the south 
side of the west door being devoted to 
the stories of the Old and the north to 
that of the New Testament. It is not 
here our province to speak particular] 
of the execution of these works; it 
may, however, suffice to say, that, 
though necessarily rude at so early a 
period which anticipated the birth of 
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Cimabue, yet in design they are se- 
verely grand, simple, and earnest, and 
would not disgrace a later master of a 
more fortunate time; and the plan, or 
idea, of the whole is the same as that 
afterwards observed even by Raffaelle 
and Michel Angiolo. 

The decoration of the cloisters of 
the Campo Santo consists of a number 
of paintings, and differs in plan from 
the foregoing: the two examples are 
therefore fitly compared together. The 
former gives an embodiment of the 
Christian’s faith and hope ; the latter 
consists chiefly of moral lessons, taught 
by allegory or by a selection from 
biblical and legendary stories, such 
subjects being introduced as have re- 
ference to the place as an abode for 
the dead ; for instance, the “ Triumph 
of Death,” by Orcagna; the “ Last 
Judgment,” &c. The paintings were 
executed at different periods, some 
being by Cimabue and Giotto, and 
others by much later masters; the 
whole series is deservedly celebrated 
in the history of art. It may be as 
well here to mention that paintings of 
the latter class were discovered a few 
years ago in Battle Church, Sussex,* 
but unfortunately in a great state of 
decay and mutilation ; and there is a 
fine manuscript in the Arundel Col- 
lection (Brit. Museum), No. 83, con- 
taining a great number of allegorical 
or moral paintings, but we shall proba- 
bly have occasiou to refer to it here- 
after. Both these latter works belong 
to the fourteenth century. 

From about the middle of the thir- 
teenth to the end of the fourteenth 
century the finest structures of Pointed 
architecture were erected. The pecu- 
liar and characteristic beauty of the 
style, of which the form of the arch 
was the embodied idea, is seen to 
greatest advantage within these dates. 
At the same time also sculpture 
and painting as decorations were 
strictly conformable to the old tra- 
ditions and practice of the ecclesiasti- 
cal artist, and none more so than 
the miniatures of the illuminated mis- 
sals, Bibles, and other books of devo- 
tion. Even in Italy, variation is not 
frequent, but is confined to few in- 
stances; perhaps the school of the Pisani, 





* See an account published in the Journal of the Archeological Association, 
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who assiduously studied the antique 
- remains, and have left many works in 
which their imitation is strongly appa- 
rent, is the most striking instance. In 
their bassi relievi even the nimbus is 
omitted from the heads of the most 
sacred personages, and still later in the 
fine works of Lorenzo Ghiberti, the 
same omission is to be observed. In 
minor works, however, as in the niello 
engravings of Finiguerra, particularly 
the celebrated one of the Coronation 
of the Virgin, the nimbus is always in- 
troduced, and perhaps the above in- 
stances of its omission may be rather 
due to the works being of sculpture 
than to any real desire to depart from 
tradition or conventional attributes. 
It was during this period that paint- 
ing on glass arrived at its perfection, 
many superior technical processes being 
introduced, by which a wider scope was 
given to the artist. Accordingly we 
shall find that the greater number of 
examples which have escaped the hands 
of time and the iconoclast, belong to 
this and the succeeding century, and 
they form some of the most valoatte 
records we possess of legendary art. 
Previous to the fifteenth century, a 
remarkable harmony is to be found in 
all works of ecclesiastical art executed 
in northern Europe. One directing 
thought or idea is always visible, not 
only in respect to those matters which 
were traditional, but even in their 
execution, proving the influence of one 
system or school. This is to be ob- 
served in works of the most diverse 
character—sculpture in wood, ivory, 
or stone ; paintings in oil or distemper, 
or in the miniatures on vellum. In 
some cases this is so striking, that you 
might attribute to the same hand a 
great number of works scattered over 
a wide space of country, executed by 
very many different processes and in 
various materials. Towards the close 
of that era, however, a change is very 
obviously at work, traditional observ- 
ances cease to be respected as hereto- 
fore, and in some schools particularly— 
for instance, the Venetian —conven- 
tional or traditional attributes are 
scarcely regarded. ‘Titian rarely uses 
the nimbus, and in the works of Paul 
Veronese it is, when adopted, confined 
to a mere linear cirelet. Even in 
Northern Europe this change is to be 
observed, for in many works of the 
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German school a modification of old 
convention can be traced. Many ‘ir= 
cumstances were concurring together 
to Demy this feeling. The spirit of 
reform which had begun to manifest it- 
self, operating in conjunction with a 
zeal for the study of works of classic 
antiquity, threw into partial contempt 
the rigid convention imposed by the 
second council of Nice. ‘The great 
artists of Italy seemed only to have 
conformed to it so far as they’ were 
probably compelled by their ecclesias- 
tical patrons. Nevertheless it was not 
entirely abandoned, for Michel Angiolo 
has observed the old custom in his ar- 
rangement of the Sistine chapel, the 
introduction of the sybils with the 
prophets being quite in accordance 
with the early traditions. 

During the whole period which we 
denominate the middle ages, the artist 
was accustomed to treat his subjects 
precisely as if they occurred in his own 
time, and it is for this reason that their 
works are now so valuable as records 
of the costume and customs of our fore- 
fathers. This practice was exceedingly 
natural ; for, when the artistis unlearned 
in the habits peculiar to the past, and 
which to a great extent he always will 
be, he generally gives something to his 
productions which marks the era in 
which he lived. Toa certain extent, 
however, the traditions of iconography 
imposed a limit. The figures of Christ, 
his Apostles, and of some others, are 
always habited in the Roman costume, 
and that of St. John the Baptist is 
invariably clothed in a tunic made 
of camel's hair. It was not until the 
study of the classic remains in Italy 
began to take effect, that a deviation 
was ventured upon. We then find the 
Baptist represented as a nude figure, 
with a skin about his loins, as in the 
paintings of Raffaelle, the Carraci, 
Guido, and others. It is needless to 
say that the medieval artist was nearer 
to actual truth in this particular. 
Garments woven of that material are 
still worn in wf and Egypt. 

The political convulsions consequent 
on the Reformation entirely arrested 
the progres of art in this country, and 
destroyed all remains of its traditions ; 
the churches being no longer decorated, 
but having their old paintings covered 
with whitewash. “In those countries 
where the arts were still fostered, the 
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influence of new ideas operated quite 
as powerfully in eradicating or greatly 
modifying the ancient rules of icono- 
graphy. 

The subjects which belonged to the 
old system of church decoration may 
be divided into two classes—history 
and moral allegory ; and sometimes the 
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two are united. In the first class are 
those from Scripture, and the legends 
of saints, of which we shall speak 
hereafter ; but before entering into the 
general subject, it will be necessary to 
give some account of the nimbus, 
which forms so important an attribute 
of divinity in the middle ages. 


3. The Nimbus. 


Nuevs, Avreoia, and Grory, are 
in some respects synonymous terms in 
the language of art. Gory is the 
generic term, whilst the other two are 
specific varieties or versions of the same 
idea. Glory is expressive of exaltation, 
deriving its origin from the natural 
effects of light, which is so essential to 
the development of beauty and per- 
fection in the works of nature. The 
idea of irradiation or of emanation, to 
indicate moral intelligence, is easily 
suggested by all luminous bodies, which, 
especially in a hazy atmosphere, beget 
a natural nimbus or cloud of light 
around them. And light as a symbol 
of intelligence, of which the worship of 
the planetary bodies was the highest 
exposition, passes into the common 
language of metaphor, as we say “a ray 
of intelligence.” Light or glory ema- 
nating from a deified being has so 
long been a popular idea, that it 
would perhaps be a vain task to trace 
its origin. There can be little doubt 
that the East was its parent; and in the 
earliest of writings—the Holy Scrip- 
tures—we find many instances. Moses, 
after his admission into the presence 
of God in Mount Sinai, had his face so 
radiant that the Israelites feared to 
look upon him. A cloud of glory over 
the mercy-seat in the temple of Solo- 
mon indicated the Divine presence. In 
the New Testament we find the mes- 
sengers or angels of God announcing 
their presence and divine nature by 
light ; light descends from heaven at 
the conversion of St. Paul; nor would 
it be at all difficult to cite many 
alleged instances of a far more re- 
cent date. But this is not necessary ; 
the idea is natural, and therefore so 
common, that it would be almost an 
impertinence to attempt its proof; 
and in art, long after the disuse of 
the nimbus, we find an emanation of 


glory as indicative of divinity ; as, for 
instance, in the fine sketch by Rem- 
brandt, in our National Galleon, re- 
presenting the Nativity; in the cele- 
brated “ Notte” of Corregio ; and still 
later, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in New 
College Chapel, Oxford, in a similar 
subject. 

Tue Nimpvs, or cloud, is that species 
of glory emanating from the head, 
taking in its primary and chief form 
that of a circle. The aureola apper- 
tains to the whole figure or body, 
which it encloses within an oval form, 
called by English antiquaries Vesica 
piscis: it is, compared with the nim- 
bus, of rare application. Whether the 
origin or idea of the nimbus was de- 
rived from the appearance of the 
planets or no, it is worthy of mention 
that the constellations were anciently 
represented nimbed. Virgil has the 
expression “nimbosus Orion,” which 
seems at once to convey the sugges- 
tion.* 

The nimbus was common to the 
mythological representations of Egypt, 
India, and ancient Greece and Rome, 
and is to be found in Japan and 
China. It is, therefore, an adoption 
in Christian art, but at the same time 
it was there that it became most ex- 
pressive and distinct. In India, and 
other parts of the East, it is not only 
the distinction of deity, or moral 
worth, as in the Christian system, 
but is lavished with prodigality upon 
kings and others as an emblem of 
power, and is often bestowed upon 
oe and evil genii indiscriminately. 

nthe mythology of the middle ages 
the nimbus always points out a deified 
person. The few exceptions which 
occur have been traced to an oriental 
source, and are generally found in 
works of a Byzantine origin. Although 
used to distinguish deities in the works 
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of ancient Greece and Rome, we shall 
not find it employed at the finest period 
of art, and it is generally rejected, or 
very much modified, by the great artists 
of the Renaissance period. Didron, 
in his very recondite work “ Icono- 
graphie Chretienne; Histoire de Dieu,” 
has given some curious examples, 
taken from Montfaucon’s Antiquités 
Expliqués, of the nimbus applied to 
Roman deities. Mercury with his 
usual attributes is nimbed; so Diana, 
or the moon. The sun is represented 
as a young man, with rays issuing from 
each side of his head; above which and 
resting upon it is figured the sun as a 
circle, with rays contained within ano- 
ther, giving the whole the appearance 
of a wheel. Representations of the 
sun and moon with a human face con- 
tained within the circle are to be found 
in early paintings of the crucifixion 
and other religious subjects, and even 
so late as the seventeenth century oc- 
casional examples may be met with. 
A very ietaiie and well-known in- 
stance of the use of the nimbus in 
ancient art, is among the paintings 
found at Pompeii; the subject, Ulysses, 
after having drunk of the charmed 
cup, draws his sword upon Circe, 
to avenge the fate of his comrades. 
Circe has around her head a nimbus 
precisely like that in use during the 
middle ages. There is also another 
example of the same character around 
the head of a figure of Jupiter, painted 
upon a wall of the house of Ceres. 
These works are, doubtless, as late as 
the Christian era. 

The attribute was therefore well 
known in its application and principle 
before its adoption into Christian art, 
where its origin was comparatively 
late, and introduced with that peculiar 
caution which marks the advances to- 
wards the customs of the heathen. It 
was not before the sixth century that 
the nimbus was introduced effectively 
in the religious paintings of churches, 
nor does it then become a constant in- 
dication or fixed type. Even in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries it is very 
variable in its use. Didron has en- 
=~ a very curious painting from a 

xreek MS. in the Royal Library at 
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Paris of the tenth century, represent- 
ing Night under the form of a female, 
with a nimbus transparent, through 
which are seen the stars upon her 
mantle.* The same treatment is some- 
times observed at a period when the 
use of the nimbus was becoming less 
common. In a fine MS. entitled Hor- 
tulus Anime, preserved in the Imperial 
Library of Vienna? date about the 
end of the fifteenth century, we find 
the miniatures of saints with a trans- 
parent nimbus, through which the 
buildings in the background are dis- 
tinctly observed. Both were executed 
in periods of transition. In the twelfth 
century the nimbus took its definite 
character; it then became a solid 
circular disc, not giving any other 
idea of its origin than in its golden 
colour, and which was not observed in 
painted glass, or in illuminations. The 
distinction given to that applied to the 
three persons of the Trinity, by form- 
ing it like a cross, had donde been 
received, the names of saints were 
often inscribed on an enriched margin, 
and the field was frequently decorated 
with diaper-work, which practice may 
be traced down to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In works of sculpture, where 
the application of the nimbus was at- 
tended with practical difficulties, it was 
sooner discontinued and less strictl 
used than in painting, and this dif- 
ficulty frequently led the artists to 
an awkward mode of employing it: 
Didron has given an instance of this 
from the wooden stalls of the cathedral 
at Amiens, in which the nimb ap- 
pears to rest like a cap upon the head, 
but the reason is, that the figure, that 
of the child Jesus, is seen from behind, 
which compels a deviation from the 
usual position ; the date is of the six- 
teenth century. In two of the Nielli 
of Finiguerra—the Coronation of the 
Virgin, and the Virgin and Child sur- 
rounded by Saints—we find it simi- 
larly disposed on a number of kneel- 
ing figures whose backs are turned 
to the spectator.{ 

At present only one form of the 
nimbus has been noticed—the earliest 
and simplest, the circle; but several 
deviations are found from this primi- 





* Agincourt, in his Histoire de l’Art, has engraved this full size, and does not give 


a nimbus at all to Night. 


+t Vid. Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour. 
¢ Engraved in Ottley’s History of Engraving, vol. i. 


Vid. tom. v. pl. 46 
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tive form, although by no means so 
universal in their application The 
oblong is the chief of these variations, 
and was given to living persons ; it is 
however confined to Italy. Several in- 
stances occur of its use in the ninth cen- 
tury. Charlemagne and Pope Leo are 
80 indicated in a mosaic in the Vatican ; 
Pope Pascal at the church of Saint Ce- 
cilia, and many other examples, are to 
be found in Agincourt’s work.* This 
form has also some curious varieties. 
In some instances the oblong tablet 
has two of its sides bent forward, and 
the projecting angles are sometimes 
rounded like a scroll.f Another form 
is that of a lozenge, of which examples 
occur in the fourteenth century, ap- 
plied to God the Father. It 1s also 
made use of by Raffaelle in the Dis- 
pute of the Sacrament; the sides of 
this figure are usually concave. There 
are also some examples of the figure 
doubled one upon the other, so as to 
form an octagon of points: there is 
a very curious instance given in a 
Ruthenic MS. of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, representing a figure of the 
deity, in which this duplicated form 
is surrounded by a circle of the usual 
character, and the whole subject is 
comprised within a circular disk or 
aureole, containing several concentric 
circles, from which proceed irradia- 
tions.{ . Another form is that of the 
hexagon, which, according to Mons. 
Didron, is given to the Virtues b 

Giotto, in the lower church at Assisi, 
by Taddeo Gaddi in the choir of St. 
+ Moiese at Pisa, and elsewhere; but it 
seems to have been an Italian pecu- 
liarity, as the allegorical persons are 
represented by a common circular nim- 
bus at Amiens, Chartres, and Rheims. 
But it was not confined to the Vir- 
tues, as appears by a painting of the 
Crucifixion, by Buffalmacco, in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa,§ where the 
head of the centurion, since called in 
Christian hagiology by the name of 
St. Longinus, is nimbed with an hex- 
agonal figure, the field being richl 

diapered. This is an instance wort. 

recording, as some have given fanciful 
reasons for this form being applied to 
the Virtues, which are without any real 
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foundation, and lose all weight when 
we find it otherwise applied. The 
triangular nimbus is of late introduc- 
tion, and is always applied to the first 
person of the Trinity, of whom the 
form was a type; this symbol has been 
continued in use down to the present 
time, and is frequently given in the 
centre of an irradiation of glory. 

We have seen that the nimbus was 
in its introduction sometimes presented 
as a diaphanous substance. The same 
peculiarity occurred again towards the 
= of its gradual disuse. The 

talians in the sixteenth century for 
the most part discarded all but a cir- 
cular outline, even when it was intro- 
duced at all, and it is thus given in 
the cartoons of Raffaelle, at Hampton 
Court: but it was very frequently re- 
jected altogether, as has been before 
stated. In Northern Europe, at the 
close of the fifteenth century, the ortho- 
dox form when omitted has frequently 
its place supplied by an irradiation, 
taking the form of the cross when ap- 
plied to the Saviour: an instance of 
this occurs even as early as the four- 
teenth century on a diptic at Florence 
representing the Virgin and child ; the 
head of Jesus is thus distinguished, 
and that of the Virgin has a crown 
composed of stars and a flaming irra- 
diation filling the whole background. 


There is a curious and . probabl 
unique example of the nimbus, if 
indeed it can strictly be so called, 
among the paintings in the Lad 
Chapel, Winchester Cathedral. It is 
appended to the head of Christ, 
whom the Virgin is supplieating for 
the resuscitation of a woman who died 
without confession. It is in fact a 
floriated cross, as above delineated. 
There is no circle indicated, and it is 





* Hist de l’Art, tom. v. 


+ Vid. Didron Iconographie Chrétienne, p. 82. 


t Agincourt, Hist. de l’Art, tom. v. 


§ Vid. Lasinio’s work, Delle Pitture nel Campo Santo, Pisa. 
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the only example in all these paintings 
of the use of the nimbus; the Virgin is 
throughout distinguished by the crown 
only. The date of the execution of 
these paintings is about 1489. The 
idea of the propriety of some distin- 
guishing attribute may be found lin- 
gering in the paintings of the seven- 
teenth century. The nimbus, as 
understood by the conventional circle, 
has disappeared, but the glory remains 
in very many instances, applied, how- 
ever, at the discretion of the artist. 

The colour of the nimbus does not 
seem to have been fixed. Gold was 
the primary colour for paintings on 
wood and on walls ; but in illuminated 
MSS. and painted glass there is a 
diversity, and apparently the colour is 
not applied by any fixed rule. In some 
figures of painted glass in the church 
of West Wickham, Kent, there are 
several interesting varieties.* 

Tue Avreora is an emanation of 
glory from the body, as the nimbus is 
from the head. It is usually of an 
oval form, and mostly of that descrip- 
tion called vesica piscis, athwart which 
is usually an arch representing the 
rainbow. By this shape it accommo- 
dates itself to the body ; but in seated 
figures of the deity, and in other 
arrangements wherein there was no 


necessity for adhering strictly to this 


form, it is not always observed. In 
such instances, circular, and even 
quatrefoil figures, are introduced, and 
often seem but another phase of the 
nimbus. It occurs as early as the tenth 
century, and disappears somewhat 
earlier than the nimbus; but, as was 
before observed on the use of glory, 
that, although the conventional forms 
disappeared, the idea of emanation was 
practised down to a late period. An 
early example given by Didron to a 
figure of the deity represents the 
aureola as composed of clouds around 
the figure, to the form of which it 
closely accommodates itself. In ano- 
ther instance a nude figure with hands 
conjoined and a mitre on its head is 
contained within the acute oval, around 
which is the conventional nebulous 
form used in heraldry. ‘This is of the 
thirteenth century, and is taken from 
a painting on glass from the cathedral 
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of Chartres, representing St. Martin 
borne to heaven by angels, The ap- 
plication of the aureola to the person 
of a saint belongs to the thirteenth 
century, but in strict orthodoxy it was 
only given to the most sacred persons. 
It is introduced in the figures of the 
Virgin and Christ in the Last Judg- 
ment, by Orcagna, in the Campo 
Santo; the form adopted being oval 
and the field irradiated. But, as in the 
case of the nimbus the irradiation be- 
came secondary, so in the aureole the 
hard material outline or form is chiefly 
found during the greater part of the 
period of its application. This, when 
given to the deity, is frequently borne 
by attendant angels; sometimes in its 
oval form, and sometimes when the 
circle or other figures are employed. 

Giotto has used the aureole to the 
figure of God in the history of Job in 
the Campo Santo, of an oval form, ir- 
radiated ; and in the same place Simone 
Memmi has introduced it several times 
to the figure of St. Ranieri, where 
sometimes it appears as an emanation 
of light, and sometimes as a fiery en- 
velopment. A similar instance of the 
last kind is on a monumental brass to 
Sir Hugh Hastings, in Elsing church, 
Norfolk, where the soul of the deceased, 
in a winding-sheet, is borne by angels 
to heaven surrounded by a fiery cloud. 

The great masters of the renaissunce 
period, deviating from the conven- 
tional peculiarities of the aureole, have 
nevertheless seized upon the idea and 
aggrandised it. Ghiberti, in his cele- 
brated bronze gates of the Baptistery 
at Florence, has introduced the deity 
in a circular aureole, surrounded by 
attendant spirits; and Michel Angiolo 
has evidently had the same idea in his 
mind when he conceived that mag- 
nificent and sublime group in the 
Creation of Adam. 

Although the more common forms 
of the aureole were the oval and 
circle enveloping the whole figure, 
there are deviations from that rule. 
In a MS. of the tenth century in the 
Royal Library at Paris is a miniature of 
the Virgin,f surrounded by an obtuse 
oval, the lower part of which is inter- 
sected by another embracing the feet, 
and on which the figure appears seated. 





* Vid. Engravings in Weale’s Quarterly Papers on Architecture, 
+ Didron, Iconographie Chrétienne. 











The demi figure of Christ in the chapel 
of St. Sepulchre in Winchester ca- 
thedral is given in an aureole, the oval 
form of which is broken at the head 
by a pointed cusp, and other instances 
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might be cited, but they are not ma- 
terial to our purpose. The use of the 
aureole was abandoned in the fifteenth 


century. 3. G, Wasa 





MINUTES OF THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR FROM THE LOG-BOOK 
OF THE BELLEROPHON. 


Hartlepool, Dec. 31st. 1849. 

Mr. Ursan,—The subjoined extract 
from the Log Book of H.M.S. Bellero- 

hon, having relation to the Battle of 
Trafalgar, is the copy of a transcrip- 
tion which was made from the original 
record, on the twentieth anniversary 
of the battle (viz. Oct. 21, 1825), by a 
relative of mine, who at that time was 
a guest of the late Captain William 
Pryce Cumby, R.N., at Heighingtcn, 
Durham. Captain Cumby held the 
appointment of First Lieutenant of the 
Bellerophon when the conflict com- 
menced, and may be considered (his 
superior, Captain Cooke, having been 
killed early in the action,) to have 
fought the ship. I believe that late 
in the day he was nearly the only 
person who was left unharmed upon the 
vessel’s quarter-deck. Captain Cumby 
died some years ago, Superintendent 
of Pembroke Dockyard, which appoint- 
ment he accepted, in lieu of availin 
himself of a further step in inl | 
rank. He left behind him an unsullied 
name, both for gallantry as an officer 
and honour as a gentleman. 
Yours, &c. C. Davison. 
Minutes of the Battle of Trafalgar, taken 
on board the Bellerophon, and extracted 

JSrom the Ship’s Log Book. 

“ [Octr. 21st, 1805.] At daylight saw 
the enemy’s fleet, E.N.E.; at Gh. answered 
signal to form the order of sailing. At 
6h. 15m. answered signal to bear up and 
steer E.N.E.—Out reefs and made sail. 
At 6h. 20m. answered signal to prepare 
for battle. Beat to quarters and cleared 
for action. At 6h. 42m. answered signal 
to steerE. 11h. 14m. answered telegraph 
sign from the Victory,—‘ England ex- 
pected that every man would do his duty.’ 
11h. 50m. answered signal to make more 
sail, from Royal Sovereign. Set studding- 


sails. 12h. answered from Victory the 
signal to prepare to anchor at the close of 
day. At 12h. 10m. the Royal Sovereign 
opened fire on enemy’s centre. At 12h. 
13m. answered signal to engage more 
closely. At 12h. 20m. the Royal Sove- 
reign broke through the enemy’s line, 
astern of a Spanish three-decker, and en- 
gaged to leeward, being followed by the 
Mars, Belleisle, and Tonnant, who en- 
gaged their respective opponents. At 
12h. 20m. opened our fire on the enemy. 
At 12h. 30m. engaging on both sides, in 
passing through the enemy’s line astern of 
a Spanish two-decker. At 12h. 35m., 
while hauling to the wind, fell on board 
the French two-decked ship L’ Aigle, with 
our starboard bow on his larboard quarter, 
our foreyard locking with her main one; 
kept up a brisk fire, both on her and on 
the Spanish ship on our larboard bow ; at 
the same time receiving the fire of two 
other ships, one astern the other on the 
larboard quarter. At lh. the main and 
mizen topmasts fell over the side. At 
lh. 5m. Mr. Overton, the master, fell ; 
and lh. 11m. Captain Cooke fell.* Still 
foul of L’Aigle, and keeping up a brisk 
fire from the main and lower decks. 
Quarter. deck, poop, and forecastle nearly 
cleared by musketry from troops on board 
L’Aigle. At lh. 20m. jib-boom was shot 
away. At lh. 40m. L’Aigle dropt to lee- 
ward, under a raking fire from us as she 
fell off, our ship at this time unmanageable 
from braces and bowlines being shot away. 
lh. 45m. L’ Aigle was engaged by Defiance, 
and at 2h. 5m. shestruck. On the smoke 
clearing, observed several of the enemy’s 
ships had struck. Sent an officer and 
took possession of the Spanish ship Mo- 
narca of 74 guns. At 3h. 6m. the ship, 
being ungovernable. and in danger of fall- 
ing on board the Temeraire, Tonnant, and 
prizes, made the signal to Sirius that boats 
were required to assist in towing us clear. 
Sent the boats ahead, towed and swept 
the ship clear of them. At 4h. 5m. an- 





* Capt. Cumby described the circumstances of Capt. Cooke’s death in a letter to 


the brother of that heroic officer, which is printed in Marshall’s Royal Naval Biography, 
1825, vol. ii. part ii. p. 969. 
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swered signal to haul to the wind on the 


larboard tack in succession. At 4h. 10m. 
opened our fire on five ships making off to 
windward; the sternmost of which, a 
Spanish two-decker, was cut off, and struck 
to the Minotaur; the other four French 
ships escaped. At 5h. 7m. the firing 
ceased. Perceived nineteen of the enemy’s 
line had struck ; one of themsunk; another 
blew up. At 5h. 20m. answered signal to 
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haul to the wind on starboard tack together. 
At 5h. 30m. sent an officer and took pos- 
session of the Spanish ship Bahama of 74 
guns, by order of Vice-Admiral Colling- 
wood, brought by an officer of the Euryalus. 
At dusk ten of the enemy’s line, six frigates, 
and two brigs to leeward. At 7h. 30m. 
perceived the Euryalus carried the Ad- 
miral’s lights, and that there were none 
on board the Victory.’’ 





CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES.* 
(With four Plates.) 


MR. BOUTELL is really indefati- 
gable in his illustrations, both by the 
pen and pencil, of our interesting 
monumental antiquities. In our Mag- 
azine for Dec. 1848 we had the plea- 
sure of noticing two works by him on 
parts of this subject: the one his 
“ Monumental Brasses and Slabs,” 
published in 1847, and the other his 
beautiful series of “ Monumental 
Brasses,” selected with much judg- 
ment, and represented with remark- 
able fidelity and delicacy of execu- 
tion.t He has now undertaken to 
review the whole subject, and we 
need scarcely say how acceptable such 
a work will be to the students of this 
—— of medieval art: for, not 
only is it capable of far more ample 
and complete illustration than it could 
have received at any former period, 
from the discovery and collection of 
new and important examples, but in 
truth we are really without any com- 
prehensive manual of the kind. The 
agreeable little volume by Mr. Bloxam,{ 
published in 1835, is now out of print, 
and nearly as scarce as the large and 
magnificent volumes of Mr. Gough, 
the contents of which, though copious, 
are ill digested, and moreover stop at 
the close of the fifteenth century. 

Mr. Boutell’s present plan is 
‘**to furnish an historical and descriptive 


sketch of the various classes of monu- 
mental memorials which have been in use 





in this country from about the era of the 
Norman conquest. In carrying out this 
plan, I propose to divide the subject into 
five sections, of which 

Section I. will comprise stone coffins, 
stone coffin-lids, and monumental 
slabs, all of which are devoid of 
effigies. 

Section JI, will treat of semi-effigial 
monuments. 

Section III. will be appropriated to mo- 
numental effigies, such as display the 
entire figure. 

Section IV. will treat of altar-tombs or 
high tombs, and monumental cano- 
pies. And 

Section V. will treat of head-stones, and 
other churchyard memorials; and will 
also comprise some general observa- 
tions upon modern monuments, as 
now in use among ourselves.”’ 


Of these Sections two are now 
placed before us, comprising exclu- 
sively those monuments which took 
their form from that of the coffin or 
grave upon which they were laid. We 
consequently commence with the Nor- 
man era of the eleventh century, 
though in PR 14, 16, two coffin-lids 
existing at York are engraved, the 

rotesque sculpture upon which Mr. 

outell determines to be Saxon. They 
differ from their successors in being of 
a rectangular form. 

The earliest Christian monuments 
in this country are probably the in- 
scribed upright stones which occur in 


* Christian Monuments in England and Wales: an historical and descriptive Sketch 
of the various classes of Sepulchral Monuments which have been in use in this Country 
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By the Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A. 
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the west of England and in Wales, 
and thesmall Saxon pillow-stones which 
have been exhumed at Hartlepool. 
The sculptured obelisks and crosses 
still remaining in some churchyards 
(particularly those of less elevation) 
were also probably sepulchral. There 
were no doubt also many humbler 
headstones, like those found at Bake- 
well (see the engravings extracted 
from Bateman’s Derbyshire in our 
Magazine for March 1849), which have 
now generally perished from exposure 
to weather. Another very ancient 
form of sepulchral monument assumed 
the shape of a raised tomb or shrine, 
roofed like a house, of which class 
those at Dewsbury in Yorkshire and 
Fordwich in Kent, engraved in our 
Magazine for July 1836, are examples ; 
these are hitherto unnoticed by Mr. 
Boutell, but perhaps may fall under 
his latter divisions. 

Interments in stone coffins were 
made at so low a depth that their 
stone lids were slightly raised above 
the surface of the church or cemetery. 
The coffin was carved out of a solid 
block of stone, and the lid was wrought 
from another block or slab. The lids 
were usually raised to a ridge, and 
presented two sloping surfaces, but 
occasionally the ends as well as the 
sides were sloped off. In the earlier 
examples they are almost invariably 
cut to the shape of the coffin below ; 
but subsequently to the commence- 
ment of the Decorated period of Eng- 
lish Gothic architecture, cire. A.D. 
1275, the general form of gravestones 
became rectangular, and they grew to 
be occasionally of very large dimensions. 

The monument of King William 
Rufus, which stands in the midst of 
the choir at Winchester (as repre- 
sented in Plate I.) is a stone coffin, 
entirely without ornamental sculpture 
or incisedl work. It is singular for 
having a coping of smaller dimensions 
than the coffin, and which has its ends 
sloped off as well as the sides. Ina 
raised coffin like this the corpse would 
lie above the pavement of the church, 
and so did King John in his tomb at 
Worcester. 
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In cases where the sides of the coffin 
were intended to be exposed to view, 
they were occasionally ornamented 
with sculpture, as the altar-tomb was 
subsequently ; and the most beautiful 
example that Mr. Boutell has found 
is that of the great Llewellyn Prince 
of Wales, of the date 1240, which is 
also engraved in Plate I. This noble 
sarcophagus is in the church of Llan- 
rwst, having been removed thither from 
Conway at the dissolution of monas- 
teries Its lid seems to be lost. 

The coflin-lid of his consort Joanna 
(Plate II.) is now preserved in Sir R. 
Bulkeley’s park, near Beaumaris,* 
having been discovered early in the 
present century, “face downwards, in 
a ditch near Llanvaes, the stone coffin 
itself being used as a watering-trough.” 
It presents a bust of the princess, who 
was a natural daughter of John king 
of England, rising from an interlaced 
design of very fine early-English 
foliage. Its length is six feet. 

The most usual ornament placed 
upon the earliest coffin-lids is a flori- 
ated cross, in the various forms of 
which the sculptors exercised their 
utmost ingenuity. They were unac- 
companied by an inscription, or any 
secondary device. By degrees, how- 
ever, both these additions were made. 


“The cross—sometimes with, some- 
times without, a legend— was accompanied 
by some emblem of the rank or vocation 
of the deceased: as, a pastoral staff, to 
indicate a bishop or abbot; a chalice, 
paten, and book, a priest; a sword, a 
knight or man-at-arms; a bow and bugle- 
horn, a woodman ; a square, an architect 
or mason ; a pair of shears, a wool-mer- 
chant; an axe, a carpenter, &c. Shields 
of arms also, and other heraldic insignia, 


were in like manner occasionally intro- 
duced.”’ 


Of the first kind here enumerated is 
the coffin-lid of some now unknown 
head of the abbey of Sulby, in North- 
amptonshire. (Plate TIL) In this 
beautiful example of the early-English 
period, the pastoral staff is elegantly 
represented as resting against a flori- 
ated cross. A similar design was re- 
presented in brass at Ainderby in York- 





* A view of this tomb, as it now stands in a Gothic alcove, is engraved in our Maga- 


zine for Jan. 1842. 


of a pew belonging to the Sparrow family, in Beaumaris church.” 
been after its removal from the ditch, if both stories are correct. 


Sir Richard Hoare says, “ The covering stood upright in the wall 


This must have 
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shire, but a more frequent design for 
an abbot was an arm holding the 
pastoral staff. : 

The grave-stones of priests fre- 
quently exhibited the chalice and holy 
wafer accompanying a cross. One at 
Marrick, in Yorkshire, (Plate LILI.) 
where there was a nunnery, is incised 
with figures of a chalice, a book, a 
square paten charged with a quatrefoil, 
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Broham, who, having taken the cross 
in the second crusade, died about the 
year 1185; and the latter bearing the 
arms of Vaux of Catterlen, whose name 
has been associated in the title of peer- 
age conferred on the ex-chancellor. 
The circular figure on the Brougham 
stone is supposed to represent a target- 
shield. ‘The stone at Haltwhistle in 
Northumberland, which is also en- 
graved in our Plate III. is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Boutell : 


‘‘This singularly interesting and ex- 


pressive monument bears on either side of 


across flory the sword and shield of a 
knight, and a pilgrim’s staff and scrip— 
devices designed, as it would seem, to de- 
note that the individual thus commemo- 


rated was a soldier, who, in after life, had 
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and a fourth object, “apparently (says 
Mr. Boutell) a pax.” ? 7 or 
No accompaniment to the cross is 
more common than a sword, as might 
be presumed from the military cha- 
racter of feudal times. Mr. Boutell 
has placed side by side the very similar 
stones at Brougham, in Westmerland, 
and at Newton Rigney, in Cumber- 
land, the former ascribed to Udard de 


ee 














gone on some religious pilgrimage, and 
who desired that the slab which should 
cover his remains, when the pilgrimage of 
human life should have been brought to a 
close, should commemorate his knightly 
rank by his good sword and his shield with 
its armorial blazonry [they are the arms 
of Blenkinsop], and by the scrip and staff 
should indicate those higher aspirations 
which had directed his steps, as life ad- 
vanced, from the battle-field to some dis- 
tant shrine. Long ago have this knight’s 


bones been dust 


And his good sword rust ; 
His soul is with the saints, we trust.’’ 





In other instances the sword occurs 
accompanied by a knife; at Rhuddlan 
with an axe; at Cambo with five be- 
zants or roundels; at Aycliffe with a 
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hammer and pincers ; at Newbigging 
with an open book. 

Next in frequency to the sword is 
the emblem of a pair of shears: with 
respect to which we cannot side with 
Mr. Boutell in considering them as 
symbolical of a wool-merchant. Dr. 

harlton of Liverpool has written 
some remarks on this point in the 4th 
volume of the Archeological Journal, 
in which, after stating that it is the 

eneral opinion of the common people 
in the North that the shears on a 
gravestone indicated that the deceased 
was a female, and also that such opi- 
nion was held by Mr. Hodgson the 
late historian of Northumberland, he 
proceeds to adduce several arguments, 
which appear to us very satisfactory, 
in support of that interpretation. 
He says that the emblem of the 
shears occurred on. 35 gravestones 
out of 120 or 130, of which he had 
rubbings or drawings ; and, if in each 
case a clothier was denoted, clothiers 
must have been as numerous as sol- 
diers, even in those days when the 
profession of arms was so universally 
followed. The shears are often ac- 
companied by a key, in which case 


“one must believe the deceased to | 


have followed the two not very con- 
gruous ——e of a locksmith 
and a woolstapler.” Mr. Boutell re- 
plies to this objection by suggesting 
that the key had an official import, as 
implying magisterial authority. But 
Dr. Charlton’s view we think is clearly 
supported by those stones with two 
crosses, which, though as Mr. Boutell 
suggests they might belong to two 
brothers or other male relatives, yet it 
is much more accordant with ordinary 
cases to ascribe to man and wife. 
Thus, at Aycliffe, the man’s cross is 
accompanied by a sword, a hammer 
and pincers ; his wife’s by the shears 
andakey. At East Shaftoe the man 
has a sword, his wife the shears. The 
man has also a shield of arms, showing 
him to have been one of a knightly 
or gentle family, and therefore not 
likely to be associated with a symbol 
of trade, even for his wife; nor, if the 
cross with the shears belonged to the 
husband, would the sword be appro- 
priate to the woman. At Hexham 
a slab has been recently found in which 
the shears are accompanied by an 
inscription fixing them on a woman, 
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AT EAST SHAFTOE, 


“ Hic jacet Matilda uxor Philippi Mer- 
cerarii ;” but here our incredulous au- 
thor still maintains that they belong to 
the mercerarius or “ woolstapler (?),” 
and not to the female. 

We must, after all, give in our ad- 
hesion to Dr. Charlton’s opinion, that 
his 35 stones with shears, and the 
many others that are elsewhere to 
be found, all belong to women, as 
plainly as all the swords refer to the 
other sex. We take the symbol to be 
equivalent to a distaff, showing that 
the party was a spinster, as every in- 
dustrious female was in ancient days: 
and we further agree with Dr. Charl- 
ton that the key, “tke emblem most 
frequently found with the shears,” be- 
longs also to the fair sex. It denoted 
a good housewife: where the shears 
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occur without a key the party was 
probably unmarried ; and eae there 
are two keys, as at Newbigging (p. 91), 
the lady was probably married twice. 
The slab at Geiuhent (engraved in 
the same page), in the fish which ac- 
companies the key, presents neither a 


religious, a trading, nor an official em- ' 


blem, all which conjectures are ad- 
vanced by Mr. Boutell, but one that 
may be termed heraldic, though possibly 
antecedent to coat-armour ; we mean 
allusive either to the name of Lucy, a 
great family in the North, which coa- 
lesced with that of the Percies, and 
whose coat is always quartered in the 
arms of the Earls and Dukes of 
Northumberland ; or the salmon of the 
family of Ord, as in the seal of Henry 
de Orde (which is also anterior to coat- 
armour) in Raine’s North Durham, 
Appx. p. 121. 

The second section of Mr. Boutell’s 
work describes a class of monuments 
which is intermediate between the 
coffin-lid and the full effigy. It ex- 
hibits many curious and fanciful de- 
vices : sometimes a demi-efligy ; some- 
times busts in relief; sometimes por- 
tions of the figure seen through open- 
ings of the coffin-lid, and which form, 
with much elegance, the floriated cross 
of the former fashion, in combination 
with a portraiture of the deceased. 
Under a mural arch at Howell in 
Lincolnshire (as represented in the 
third cut of our first Plate) is a demi- 
figure of a lady carved in a trefoil 
panel, and below her a similar figure 
of her child. She probably died in 
childbed. 

We must now take for our last 
extract a fine monument of this class 
which exists in the church of Kin- 
gerby in Lincolnshire. (Plate IV.) 
The lower part of the design, it will 
be observed, still retains the cross, as 
of old. The demi-figure is attired in 
the civil costume of the reign of Ed- 
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ward the Third. The first of the four 
shields has led Mr. Boutell to assign 
the monument to one of the family of 
Disney ; an appropriation which is 
supported by the circumstance that 
another stone of this identical pattern * 
remains in the church of Norton Dis- 
ney in the same county, which bears 
an inscription to the memory of Joan, 
wife of Sir William Disney, and daugh- 
ter of Sir Nicholas de Langforde. The 
four shields on the gravestone of this 
lady have these charges : the first and 
fourth three lions passant, the second 
and third paly anda bendlet(Langford). 
The coat of the three lions was origi- 
nally that of the family of Amunde- 
ville of Kingerby, whose coheiresses 
were married in the reign of Henry 
III. to Dyve and Hawton. Dyve and 
his wife had again coheiresses, married 
to Disney and Bussy ; whereupon 
Disney appears to have assumed the 
arms of Amundeville: but subse- 
quently the family has borne a different 
coat, viz. on a fesse three fleurs-de-lis. 
(See the pedigree of Disney in Hut- 
chins’s Dorsetshire, iv. 398). It is 
remarkable, however, that the genea- 
logy of Disney does not explain the 
other coats on the stone before us. 
The second is Greystock, a very dis- 
tinguished baronial family in the 
North; the third, the chevron be- 
tween three martlets, is apparently 
Comberton, a Lincolnshire family ; but 
it is too common a bearing, and so is 
the fourth, the three mullets on a bend, 
to fix its appropriation without colla- 
teral evidence. 

We shall look forward to resume 
our review of this highly interesting 
work on its completion, and mean- 
while recommend all those who are 
able to contribute information, to aid 
its enterprising and liberal author, if 
indeed any fine or remarkable exam- 
ples have still escaped his persevering 
researches. 


Postscript.—We gladly take the opportunity afforded us by our remaining space, to 
mention that the subject which has occupied our attention in the preceding article has 
also been recently treated in another work, compiled concurrently with that by Mr. 
Boutell, and entitled ‘‘ A Manual for the Study of the Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses of 


the Middle Ages. 


By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, B.A.” 


This volume is copiously 


illustrated by its publisher Mr. Parker of Oxford, in the satisfactory manner now so 
well known from his many excellent architectural works ; and we propose to notice it 


more fully hereafter. 





* Engraved in Gough’s Sepul. Monts, vol. i. pl. iv. p. cix. , 
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TRADESMEN’S TOKENS, No. VI. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF SOHO SQUARE. 





NO error has been so frequently 
reiterated and perpetuated as that 
which originated with Pennant, and is 
continued down to our own day, re- 
garding the origin of the name of Soho 
Square, said to have been so desig- 
nated in memory of the word given b 
the unfortunate Duke of Monmout 
at the battle of Sedgemoor. Mr. P. 
Cunningham, in his valuable “ Hand- 
book of London,” has shown, by ex- 
tracts from the rate-books of St. 
Martin’s and St. Paul’s Covent Garden, 
that the locality (as a village or small 


district) was known by the name of 
“ Sohoe” long before the Duke was 
born.’ In corroboration of this evi- 
dence we have here a token struck by 
a tradesman in that locality,—“ Thomas 
Rodgers, at Sohow, 1667,”—the date, 
be it remembered, being eighteen years 
me to the fight at Sedgemoor. 

e have herein a striking proof of the 
usefulness of these little pieces, which 
Pinkerton inconsiderately denounced 
as serving no one purpose of interest 
or utility. 

B. N. 





SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY.* 


IN our Magazine for January, 1842, 
we gave a biographical notice of our 
eminent sculptor, so full, and in the 
main so accurate, that we need not 
dwell again upon the minute particu- 
lars of his life ; but this volume brings 
before us some of the finer features of 
his character, and we are delighted 
to have an opportunity of recording 
them. Mr. Jones’s book is in many re- 
spects most pene a incomplete. 

uring its perusal we have been several 
times inclined to exclaim that he should 
have told us more, or not have ven- 
tured into print at all; but he writes 
with an affectionate attachment to his 
friend, and that feeling throws a kindly, 
warm-hearted tone over his book, 
which compensates for all its defects, 
and renders us, and we hope will 
render everybody else, willing to take 
it for what it is, and what its author 
must have designed it to be, a welcome 
contribution towards a future biogra- 


phy. 
The early part of Chantrey’s life was 


of that kind which it is peculiarly gra- 
tifying torecord. It presents the honest, 
upward struggles of a man who felt 
the power within him, who lived in the 
faith of its leading him to eminence, 
and who did not mar its influence b 
any of the weaknesses or vices whic 
are so often allied to the consciousness 
of lofty gifts. His self-knowledge was 
that of a clear-minded, sensible, ob- 
serving man. It had nothing in it of 
the nature of self-conceit. He himself 
declared that at one period of his life 
he narrowly escaped becoming a fop. 
“When I was young,” he remarked, 
“and knew no better, I had been told 
that I was like Shakspere, and that 
notion very nearly made me a cox- 
comb.” But, although such a weak 
conceit may have flitted through his 
mind for a moment, even several times, 
as 


Evil into the mind of god or man 
May come and go, 


such was his manly nature, that nothing 





* Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. Recollections of his Life, Practice, and Opinions. 
George Jones, R.A. 


8vo. Lond. 1849. 
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of the kind could ever have taken root 
in a soil so entirely uncongenial. The 
next thought must have expelled it 
unapproved,— 


Leaving no spot or blame behind. 


“ Simplicity,” remarks Mr. Jones, 
“was the characteristic of the man and 
of his work ;” undoubtedly, but it was 
a lofty, noble simplicity ; the simplicity 
of a mind which shunned and hated 
disguise, which not merely respected 
truth in the abstract, but spoke it, and 

ractised it, as it were by a natural 
instinct, and could only tolerate other 
people in proportion as he found the 
same saliies in them. His “sim- 
plicity”” was open and communicative, 
and that even upon points and sub- 
jects which men who have raised them- 
selves from humble stations are often 
but too willing to forget. It was pro- 
bably a delight to him to remind Mr. 
Rogers that he had workedas a journey- 
man in the manufacture of a table 
now in his mansion in St. James’s 
Place ; and, when in company in which 
such revelations would not be mis- 
“understood, he felt a “ pleasure in 
declaring that in his early career he 
had mowed an acre of grass in a day, 
had thrashed a quarter of corn in a 
day, and also ploughed an acre of land 
inaday.” Sir Henry Russell, whose 
contribution to this book forms a most 
valuable appendix, says, “I found him 
ever fond of talking of the humbleness 
of his own origin. The feeling that 
he took from it was one of pride, not 
shame.” 

He brought from his humble station 
no feeling that was mean or sordid. 
On the contrary, no man ever esteemed 
more highly, or inculcated more scru- 
pulously, the honourable feelings which 
distinguish gentlemen. He had “al- 
most Utopian notions with respect to 
character and conduct,” both in pri- 
vate life and in the practice of his art. 
In his own professional conduct, as 
well as in his feeling towards his artist- 
brethren, he exhibited the loftiest 
views of the value of their calling, a 
high sense of the dignity of being con- 
nected with the practice of art, “an 
extreme disdain and abhorrence of 
sacrificing its honours to gain.” He 
“thought that no interest or inclina- 
tion ought to tempt an artist to any 
selfish or mercenary view ; the love of 
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art, and the honour of promoting it, 
he considered the first duty of an 
artist ; that it ought to supersede 
every object of profit or worldly ad- 
vantage; he also thought that all its 
professors should exercise the most 
rigorous caution with respect to in- 
tegrity and honour. A breach of 
truth, or of a promise, or a subterfuge, 
he considered as too disgraceful to be 
endured amongst men who presumed 
to illustrate the beautiful, the pure, 
and the virtuous; and he abhorred 
everything licentious in art.” : 
This nice perception of professional 
dignity was extremely aaltn and, in 
Chantrey’s case, was united with quali- 
ties both of mind and body which 
effectually prevented its customary 
results. Men whose hearts respond 
to such exalted feelings, shocked and 
wounded in their earliest encounters 
with a selfish world, lapse into some- 
thing which approaches to misanthropy. 
After a few struggles against the 
stream, they seek for ease and quiet 
in shunning their fellow-men. They 
live apart from the common herd, whose 
courtesies are all “a fair pretence in 
which the heart joins not,” and, nou- 
rishing their dislike of the hypocrisy 
which is predominant in general society, 
settle down reserved and suspicious, 
concentrating their sympathies within 
some narrow circle, or oftener still, 
upon some one person, not at all times 
either the wisest or the best of their 
acquaintance. Nothing of the kind 
was the case with Chantrey. His 
qualities were all of that rough hardy 
nature which does not yield, but rather 
delights in giving battle to what it dis- 
likes. Fond of society, liberal in enter- 
tainment, hospitable, kind-hearted, and 
of a joyous spirit, he gathered round 
him a band of friends, amongst whom 
no man was more confiding, and who in 
their turn admired and loved his manly 
independent nature. His hilarity was 
constant, and often even boisterous, and 
his jokes occasionally of a rough kind to 
be disliked or misunderstood by those 
who knew him slightly. To those who 
entered thoroughly into the depths of 
his kindly nature nothing was more de- 
lightful than the free, cheerful, hearty, 
independent tone which characterised 
all his thoughts and actions. With all 
his freedom and occasional wildness 
of frolic and remark, it must not be 
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imagined that he was selfishly inat- 
tentive to the feelings of other people. 
The book before us gives many evi- 
dences of a kind of fussy particularity 
to the contrary. In a driving rain 
he covered a friend’s saddle with his 
mackintosh cloak, leaving himself ex- 
posed to the pelting storm; when ladies 
quitted his dinner-table he would ac- 
company them to the drawing-room 
to see that fire, lights, and curtains 
were adjusted with the utmost atten- 
tion to comfort ; and a letter from his 
friend Thomson, describing the con- 
tents of a case which Chantrey sent to 
him as a parting present, offers a 
striking picture of thesculptor’s friendly 
consideration for the peculiarities of 
his friends. 

With strong opinions upon most 
subjects, he intensely disliked all con- 
troversy and dispute. His own views 
of things were quickly formed, and 
were conspicuous for sound rough 
sense and manliness, and few things 
annoyed him more than long wordy 
arguments. At every opening he was 
ready to pounce into a debate with 
some humorous remark, and was de- 
lighted whenever he could in that way 
break the thread of a prosy, formal 
speech. He was no party man. He 
sought for friends and patrons on all 
sides, and skilfully avoided being mixed 
up in any mere party matter. Mr. 
Jones tells the following characteristic 
anecdote :— 


“Dining with a large party where a 
royal personage, fond of being thought 
free in more than political opinions, was 
talking in his jocose tone of the religious 
principles entertained by various men, and 
of the different sects into which they were 
divided, his eye happening to catch that 
of Chantrey, he said—* What do you 
think about all this, Mr. Chantrey ? and 
of what sect shall we call you?’ ‘ Why, 
sir,’ said Chantrey, ‘when I lived in the 
North, my friends used to call me Derby- 
shire;’ which occasioned a laugh, and 
terminated the discussion.”’ 


Chantrey retained many marks of 
his country origin. He was intensely 
devoted to field sports. His killing 
two woodcocks at one discharge of a 
single barrel has been commemorated 
both by his own art and that of Arch- 
deacon Wrangham (for proof of the 
latter see our number for March 1842, 
p- 265), and the volume before us con- 
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tains evidence that he condescended, 
although with a heavy heart, to mix 
in the triumphs of a murderous battue. 
As a fowler and a fisher he was per- 
severing and indefatigable, undeterred 
by weather, and always ready, in de- 
fault of sport, to find delight in the 
ripple of the stream, the rustle of the 
leaves, in some striking effect of light 
and shade, or in some natural sight or 
sound, of which kind nothing worthy 
of observation ever escaped his notice. 
All branches of natural history were 
attractive to him. He was a frequent 
visitor to the Zoological Gardens, and 
took a lively interest in arrangements 
to promote the healthiness of the ani- 
mals, especially of the poor sickl 
monkeys. He had great pride in his 
horse, and his dogs, of course, were 
favourites. He miles had several, 
but two were his especial favourites : 
Hector, a pointer, Graceland and 
white, a most gentle and affectionate 
servant ; and Mustard, a terrier of 
the Dandie Dinmont breed, who was 
= into an over-fed tyrant. The 
atter animal was presented to him 
by Sir Walter Scott. 

Mr. Jones does not favour us with 
many pictures of his friend as he really 
appeared amongst his fellow-men, but 
the following are characteristic, and 
valuable :— 


‘* Those who have seen Chantrey sitting 
by his fire and twirling his snuff-box 
whilst engaged in thought will remember 
the cheerful smile and the ready dismissal 
of business at the approach of a friend ; 
the first salutation generally was ‘ A pinch 
of snuff?’ presenting his box; his next 
was, if he were disengaged, ‘ You will dine 
here to-day ?’ 

‘* He deeply regretted his practice of 
taking snuff, and made several efforts to 
relinquish the habit, but without success ; 
and he often cautioned persons, in a jocose 
way, by saying to any one introduced to 
him, ‘ Sir, as a new acquaintance, I will 
give you a piece of advice, and it is this: 
never take snuff; I have done so twenty 
years, and have repented doing so twenty 
years.’ 

“ Amongst other singular modes of tes- 
timony of regard to a particular friend 
whose presence gave him pleasure, was 
the following : whenever he hired a fresh 
servant, on the arrival of this friend he 
was accustomed to call the servant into 
his library, then desire his friend to stand 
up; he then said to the servant, ‘ Look 
at that gentleman well, examine him 
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well; will you know him again?’ By 
all these questions the servant may be 
supposed to be embarassed, yet, of course 
he answered in the affirmative, and on 
such an acknowledgment, Chantrey would 
say; ‘ Well, sir, if you know him, and 
can recollect him, admit him to me when- 
ever he presents himself.’ ’”’ 


Mr. Jones’s remarks on his friend’s 
character as an artist may be taken as 
a defence against critics who would 
reduce him in that respect to a very 
ordinary level. His merits in that 
particular offer a question into which 
we will not enter. All we have de- 
signed to do is to deduce from this 
book such particulars as Mr. Jones 
supplies to indicate Chantrey’s cha- 
racter as a man—a portion of his 
biography which still remains to be 
written. We hope it will not be de- 
layed until all those who knew him 
intimately have followed him to the 
grave. is station in art, his benefi- 


cent intentions for its promotion in 
his native country, and the picturesque 
circumstances of his early history, give 
his memory a claim to a literary re- 
cord which ought not to be overlooked. 
Slightly altering words which every 
body knows, it may be said, that all we 
have been told about him amounts to 
little more than this—that he was “a 
true labourer ; that he earned that he 
ate, got that he wore, owed no man 
hate, envied no mari’s happiness, and 
the greatest of his pride was, to see 
his friends around his table.” But all 
who knew Chantrey are well aware 
that he had many excellent qualities 
which do not appear in this category, 
and the memory of which ought not 
to be buried with him. 

There are allusions in this volume 
to a bust of the Duke of Sussex b 
Chantrey: is not this a mistake ? We 
have no recollection of any such bust. 





LETTERS OF POPE TO LADY 


Mr. Urpan, 

WHILST looking through a por- 
tion of the large and valuable collec- 
tion of Autograph Letters possessed 
by Mr. Josiah French of Windsor, my 
attention was arrested by one of Alex- 
ander Pope, a few observations upon 
which may be interesting to your 
readers. It is without date or super- 
scription; but names -a “ Lady Mary 
Pierrepoint,” who, as soon as one can 
enter into the spirit of the hyperbolical 
strain of compliment in which it is 
composed, we find to be identical with 
the person addressed by the writer. 
This lady was the daughter of Evelyn 
then Marquess of Dorchester, and 
afterwards the celebrated Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. 

The correspondence of Pope and 
Lady Mary, as arranged in all the 
editions, appears to commence shortly 
after the lady had started on her tra- 
vels, and one of the Editors (the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles) has in consequence 
directly stated his opinion that Pope’s 
acquaintance with her “ probably be- 
gan about the year 1716.” (Works 
of Pope, by Bowles, viii. 426.) 

Theletter in Mr. French’s possession, 
when read in connection with another 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXITI. 


MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


upon the same subject, throws back the 
commencement of the acquaintance 
to an earlier period. It has also an 
important bearing on the much-can- 
vassed origin of the extreme bitterness 
which subsequently existed between- 
the lady and the poet. These are 
sufficient reasons, [ hope, for your in- 
serting a correct copy of the letter, 
with a few observations on the topics 
which it suggests. It was printed, as 
well as the other letter to which I have 
alluded, by Mr. Dallaway in his edi- 
tion of Lady Mary’s Letters published 
in 1803, and has been copied from 
thence into various editions of the 
poet’s letters, but not without mis- 
takes, and with a curious want of per- 
ception of its bearing. It is so mis- 
placed that I consulted several editions 
of Pope’s letters before I ascertained 
that it had really been printed. Mr. 
Dallaway introduces the letters thus :— 

‘*Mr. Pope, during his intimacy with 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, made her 
a request to sit for her portrait to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, with which she complied, 
and received these complimentary epistles 
on that occasion. 

‘Madam,—Sir Godfrey happening to 
come from London — (as I did 
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myself) will wait upon you this morning 
at twelve, to take a sketch of you in your 
dress, if you will give leave. He is really 
very good to me. I heartily wish you will 
be so too. But I submit to you in all 
things, nay in the manner of all things, 
il own pleasure and your own time. 

pon my word I will take yours, and un- 
derstand you as you would be understood, 
with a real respect and resignation when 
you deny me any thing, and a hearty gra- 
titude when you grant me any thing. Your 
will be done! but God send it may be the 
same with mine. 

‘IT am most truly yours, 
‘A, Popg. 

*P.S. I beg a single word in answer, 
because I am to send to Sir Godfrey ac- 
cordingly. 

‘To the Right Honorable the Lady 
— Wortley Montagu, at Twicken- 

am.’ ” 


Then follows the letter now in Mr. 
French’s collection, of which I here 
present a literal copy.* 


‘* Sunday. 

‘¢ Indeed, d* Madam, tis not possible 
to tell you, whether you give me every day 
I see you, more pleasure, or more respect ? 
And upon my word, when ever I see you 
after a day or two’s absence, it is in just 
such a View as that you yesterday had of 
y™ own writing. I find you still better 
than I could imagine, & think I was 
partial, before, to y™ prejudice. 

‘¢ The Picture dwells really at my heart, 
and I have made a perfect Passion of pre- 
ferring y* present Face to y* past. I know 
and thoroughly esteem, yourself of this 
year: I know no more of Lady Mary 
Pierrepoint, than to admire at wt I have 
heard of her, or be pleased with some 
Fragments of hers, as I am wt* Sapph’s. 
But now—I can’t say what I w® say of 
you now—Only still give me cause to say 
you are good to me, & allow me as much 
of your Person as Sir Godfrey can help 
me to. 

*¢ Upon conferring with him yesterday, 
I find he thinks it absolutely necessary to 
draw y° Face first, w“' he says can never 
be set right on y® figure if y° Drapery & 
Posture be finished before. To give you 
as little trouble as possible, he proposes to 
draw your face with crayons, & finish it 


up, at y‘ own house in a morning; from 
whence he will transfer it to y° canvas, so 
that you need not go to sit at his house. 
This I must observ, is a manner in w*" 
they seldom draw any but Crown’d 
Heads; & I observe it with secret pride 
& pleasure. 

‘* Be so kind as to tell me if you care he 
shoud do this to morrow at twelve. Tho’ 
if I am but assurd from you of the thing, 
let y° manner & time be what you best 
like: Let every Decorum you please, be 
observ’d. I should be very unworthy of 
any favor from y* hands, if I desird any at 
y® expence of y™ Quiet, or Conveniency, in 
any degree. 

‘* T have just receivd this Pamphlet w*". 
may divert you. 

‘*T am sincerely 


It is difficult to determine which of 
the two letters was written first; but 
it seems more probable that it was the 
longer one. The shorter note appears 
to have been written after the lady 
had consented to sit for her portrait, 
and when it was merely necessary to 
fix a time for Kneller’s attendance. 
From its superscription being pre- 
served, it is evident that both letters 
were written after Lady Mary’s mar- 
riage in 1712, though as certainly be- 
fore she went on her travels in 1716, 
She was resident at Twickenham, and 
hence the origin of Pope’s intimate 
acquaintance. 

Ie seems to have asked for her 
portrait, and to have been offered a 
copy of one that had been taken before 
her marriage.t Pope replied that he 
knew “Lady Mary Pierrepoint ” only 
by report, or, as he knew “ Sapph” 
(for so Pope has written the name), 
by some of her poetical fragments ; 
but his more recent acquaintance with 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu made 
him decidedly “prefer her present face 
to the past.” his was accompanied 
by such extravagant expressions of per- 
sonal admiration that the biographers 
of either party seem to have been at 
aloss to fathom the depths of their 





* It was formerly in the possession of Northcote the Royal Academician, at whose 
death it came into the possession of E, S. Rogers, esq. who gave it to Mr. French in 


the year 1837. 


+ A portrait of her, dated 1710, is prefixed to the first volume of her works, 1803; 
and one by Sir Godfrey Kneller, dated 1720, to the second volume. Her first picture 
is said to have been painted for the Kit Kat Club, who had enrolled her as one of their 
regular toasts, after she had been introduced to them by her father, in a frolic suggested 
by his parental pride, when she was only eight years of age. When Sir Godfrey Kneller 
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meaning. The language of compli- 
ment which was then current has, in- 
deed, become almost an unknown 
tongue to the generations that have 
succeeded; and, perhaps, many readers 
will still be disposed to detect some- 
thing more than mere literary incense 
in Pope’s letters. No doubt his vanity 
had been flattered in a more than 
ordinary degree by the attention which 
the high-born and high-spirited Lady 
Mary had bestowed upon him: and it 
is certain that in after-life he felt that 
he had played a foolish part in their 
intercourse. The allusion to “Sapph” 
is especially remarkable. This was 
the designation under which Pope was 
supposed to have subsequently saty- 
rised Lady Mary in the second and 
third epistles of his Moral Essays. It 
is true that in his “ Letter to a Noble 
Lord” (Lord Hervey) the poet averred 
that he “was far from designating a 
person of Lady Mary’s condition by a 


name so derogatory to her, as that of 


a a name prostituted to every 
infamous creature that ever wrote 
verse or novels;” adding, “I protest 
I never applied that name to her in 
any verse of mine, public or private, 
and (I firmly believe) not in any letter 
or conversation.” This was written in 
1733. 

Mr. Dallaway, however, in his Me- 
moirs of Lady Mary, considers her 
identity with the Sappho of the Poet 
decided by many passages; and Mr. 
Bowles, Pope’s editor, assents to this 
conclusion. Pope declared that he 
discontinued her acquaintance because 
* she had too much wit for him.” The 
explanatory note to which words, in 
Warburton’s edition, consists of the 
following couplet [from the Prologue 
to the Satires}| — 


Once, and but once, his heedless youth 


was bit, 
And lik’d that dangerous thing, a female 
wit. 
Pope’s avowed reason for discontinuing 
Lady Mary’s acquaintance was, there- 
fore, that she had outwitted him; and 
the truth, by the corrected lines, 


Yet soft by nature, more a dupe than wit, 
Sappho can tell you how this man was bit, 


is most fairly proved; for if (argues 
Mr. Dialieway) be were outwitted by 
a female wit, and by Sappho, and yet 
outwitted but once, Ames 3 and Lady 
Mary must of course be the same 
identical person. 

Now, the letter shows at least that, at 
an early period of their acquaintance, 
Pope had associated the poetry of Lady 
Mary with the fragments of Sappho. 
It is probable that such association 
remained in his mind when he had 
totally changed his opinion of her per- 
sonal character; but at the same time 
he had also changed his idea of the 
character which an allusion to Sappho 
was likely to convey. He had dis- 
covered that the modern aspirants to the 
title had somewhat sullied its ancient 
glories, whereas, when he wrote the 
letter, he evidently meant nothing but 
what was highly eulogistic. On the 
whole, the affair is somewhat diverting, 
if nothing more, as having taken place 
between two such clever and dis- 
tinguished persons; and therefore I 
have thought your readers would pe- 
ruse with some interest a faithful tran- 
script of the letter, even if they should 
be inclined to agree with Mr. Bowles, 
that Pope was as inferior to Lady 
Mary as a letter-writer as he was su- 
perior to her as a poet. 

Yours, &e. J.G.N. 


had finished his task for Pope, the latter is said to have expressed, in the following 


extemporaneous lines, his admiration of 


The playful smiles around the dimpled mouth, 
That happy air of majesty and truth— 

So would I draw (but oh! ’tis vain to try, 
My narrow Genius does the power deny) 

The equal lustre of the heavenly mind, 
Where every grace with every virtue’s join’d; 


Learning not vain, and wisdom not severe, 
With greatness easy, and with wit sincere ; 
With just description show the work divine, 
And the whole princess in my work should shine. 
From Dallaway’s Life of Lady Mary. 
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LETTER OF DR. JOHNSON TO THE EARL OF HERTFORD. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following inte- 
resting letter by Dr. Samuel Johnson 
has never been in print; a copy of the 
original was given by Sir George Rose 
to my friend Vicesimus Knox, esq. 
who kindly presented it to me for in- 
sertion in your Magazine: and you 
will doubtless be happy to receive and 
to make known an additional specimen 
of his writing, “cujus doctissimus 
sermo est quoque epistolis traditus.” 

ours, &e. J. Mirrorp.* 

Benhall, Feb. 18, 1850. 


‘* My Lord,—Being wholly unknown 
to your lordship, I have only this apology 
to make for presuming to trouble you with 
a request—that a stranger’s petition, if it 
cannot be easily granted, can be easily 
refused. Some of the apartments are now 
vacant in which I am encouraged to hope 
that, by application to your lordship, I 
may obtain a residence. Such a grant 


would be considered by me as a great fa- 
vour, and I hope to a man who has had 
the honour of vindicating his Majesty’s 
government, a retreat in one of his houses 
may be not improperly or unworthily al- 
lowed. I therefore request that your lord- 
ship will be pleased to grant such rooms 
in Hampton Court as shall seem proper 
to, my lord, 
Your lordship’s most obedt. 
And most humble servant, 
Sam. JoHNnson.”’ 
“Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
’ April 11, 1776.” 
“* Endorsed, Mr. Samuel Johnson to 
the Earl of Hertford, requesting apart- 
ments at Hampton Court, 11 May, 1776.” 


The Answer. 
“Lord C.f presents his compliments 
to Mr. Johnson, and is sorry that he can- 
not obey his commands, having already 


on his hands many engagements unsatis- 
fied.”’ é 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue ExniBITION OF ANCIENT AND 
Mep1£vat Art is likely to realise all our 
anticipations. Her Majesty has graciously 
consented to allow no fewer than fifteen 
articles selected from the royal collec- 
tions, and all of them of the greatest 
rarity and beauty, to form part of the 
intended exhibition. Many colleges, both 
at Oxford and Cambridge, send the choicest 
of their cups. The Society of Antiquaries 
has allowed the Committee to select (with 
the concurrence of two of the officers of 
the Society) such articles from their mu- 


seum as are thought suitable. The Board 
of Ordnance has kindly given the same 
permission. Several of the city com- 
panies send plate, and the Fishmongers 
their very curious old pall. King John’s 
cup is to come from Lynn, and it is hoped 
that his grace the Duke of Devonshire 
will allow the ancient crosier exhibited to 
the Society of Antiquaries on the 2lst 
inst. (see our report, post.) to be publicly 
seen on this very important occasion. 
The Committee have had but little time 
for their work, and probably if a month 





* Some short time since I mentioned in the Magazine (Jan. 1848) that I had dis- 





covered by internal evidence that the last chapter in Mrs. Lennox’s Female Quixote, 
headed, ‘‘ In the author’s opinion the best chapter in this history,’’ was written by 
Dr. Johnson ; my learned friend, Mr. Crossley, has subsequently told me he had made 
the same discovery. This essay should be inserted whenever a new edition of John- 
son’s works appears.—J. M. 

+t i.e. [The] Lord Chamberlain. Francis the second Earl of Hertford was Lord 
Chamberlain from 1766 to 1782. This was a singular application, both with reference 
to the circumstances of Johnson’s household at that time, and to his own feelings with 
respect to leaving London. Hampton Court was then at a considerable distance from 
the metropolis, and we find Johnson, in the year following, declaring, in conformity 
with his long entertained opinion, ‘‘ Why, sir, you find no man at all intellectual, who 
is willing to leave London. No, sir, when a man is tired of London, he is tired of 
life ; for there is in London all that life can afford.’’ (Boswell, vi. 322.) It seems 
not improbable that this application may have been connected with some scheme for 
his living more entirely with the Thrales (who were at that time in great trouble on 
account of the recent death of their only son), with an occasional retirement to Hampton 
Court.—Eb. 
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more had been allowed them the exhibi- 


‘tion would have been all the better; but 


the facility and liberality which they have 
met with on every hand has very much 
lessened their labour. All the great private 
collectors have responded most cheerfully 
to their call. The principal exhibition- 
room is to be hung with beautiful ancient 
tapestry, kindly provided for the occasion 
by Mr. Webb. 

Mr. Burford has devoted, with well- 
timed propriety, his larger circle in Lei- 
cester-square to the scenery of the Arcric 
Reeions, having availed himself of draw- 
ings made by Lieut. Browne, of H.M.S. 
Enterprise, in the late expedition under 
Sir James Ross. By a new arrangement, 
the panorama is divided into two pictures, 
each occupying half the circle, and ex- 
hibiting the fields of perpetual ice in 
their opposite aspects of the summer and 
winter seasons. The scene of the former 
view is Glacier Harbour on the coast of 
Greenland ; where the ships, though still 
afloat, are almost surrounded by gigantic 
and fantastic icebergs. The winter scene 
is Port Leopold, where the busy prepara- 
tions of the expedition for their dormouse 
life adds a lively interest to the chilly but 
glittering picture. The bright moonshine, a 
splendid aurora borealis, and the fine effects 
of light and perspective displayed in these 
paintings, attest the artistic skill of Mr. 
Burford and his able assistant Mr. Selous. 

The Valpeians, a club of gentlemen 
educated at Tur Norwich GRAMMAR 
Scuoou under the Rev. Edward Valpy, 
have undertaken a most laudable work of 
restoration andimprovement. The charity 
trustees have lately covered the walls of 
the school with oak panelling, and fur- 
nished the school-room with seats and 
desks of oak of a good old pattern. They 
have also cleared out the beautiful crypt 
under the school-room, which has been 
long used as a wine-merchant’s cellar, or 
a grocer’s warehouse. The Valpeians are 
about to repair this crypt, so that it may 
be used as a play-ground in wet weather. 
They also design to restore an ancient 
window in the school-room, now blocked 
up with brick, and to insert in it some 
appropriate memorial to ‘‘ their late re- 
vered master.’’ The business is in ex- 
cellent hands, and we have no doubt will 
be successful. Norfolk men are never 
remiss in any good county purpose. 

A correspondent, who writes under the 
signature of W. L., alluding to the account 
of Windsor Castle in our last Magazine, 
reminds us of an interesting relic which 
might with advantage be restored to its 
place within those ancient walls, namely, 
the otp Oak Cuarire which formerly stood 
at the east end of Sr. GzorGe’s HALt, and 


was traditionally affirmed to have been 
placed there by Edward the Third. Ashmole 
gives a representation of it in his History 
of the Order of the Garter. The style of 
workmanship of the chair indicates an 
antiquity which may be that of Edward 
III., although the carving on the back, 
which represents the combat between 
St. George and the Dragou, may probably 
be thought by some persons to be later 
than the time of that sovereign. W. L. 
proceeds as follows :—‘‘ Amongst the 
tasteless inuovations of the reign of 
Charles the Second this old chair of state 
was regarded with sufficient interest to 
admit of its place being retained in St. 
George’s Hall, and when the ancient 
Gothic roof was superseded by the ceiling 
in which the ‘merry monarch’ figured 
amidst gods and goddesses, &c. this memo- 
rial of by-gone days presented a grim con- 
trast to Verrio’s fantastic decorations. 
As a national curiosity this chair is 
scarcely less interesting than the corona- 
tion chair preserved in Westminster 
Abbey. Like that, it has been occupied 
by most of our monarchs in succession, 
and on occasions no less fertile in histori- 
cal associations. As Otway sings of the 
old banqueting hall— 


Here do the sons of fame their leader meet, 
And at his feast in pompous order sit. 


So lately as the installation in 1804 
King Edward’s chair was in St. George’s 
Hall. It was subsequently removed ‘as a 
perquisite of office,’ I have been told, but 
is still in existence, and claims to be re- 
stored to its place, which is now occupied 
by a modern antique.’? We quite agree 
with our correspondent. If the subject 
were brought before the nobleman in 
whose keeping the chair is now preserved, 
he would see at once the impropriety of 
which his ancestor was guilty in removing 
arelic so entirely national ; especially if 
it was really taken away upon any such 
pretence as our correspondent has been 
informed. We shall make further inquiry 
upon the subject. 

The proposal respecting THz ResTora- 
TION OF THE TOMB OF CHAUCER, broached 
in our last Magazine, is we hope in a fair 
way of being carried through. Three gen- 
tlemen, of whom, Mr. Shepherd, the pro- 
poser, is to be one, are to be named to re- 
ceive subscriptions and superintend the 
restoration, with the concurrence and 
sanction of the Dean. The subscription 
is to be limited to five shillings, it being 
thought that there will be no difficulty in 
finding one hundred, or, if it were neces- 
sary, many hundreds of persons willing to 
contribute that sum as a token of respect 
for the father of English poesy. 
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Committees have been formed in Edin- 
burgh and London for the erection of a 
monument to the late Lorp Jerrrry. A 
meeting of the London Committee was 
held a few days since at the house of Lord 
Brougham, now the only survivor of the 
original founders of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and a subscription was opened, of 
which Messrs. Coutts and Co. are the trea- 
surers. The universal esteem in which 
Lord Jeffrey was held will, we doubt not, 
be evidenced by a very large subscription. 

Some gentlemen at CHELTENHAM offer 
“a PRIZE” of ‘ twenty-five pounds!’’ 
—so they print it—for the copyright of 
an Essay on ‘‘ the town,’’ meaning we 
suppose Cheltenham, ‘its mineral springs, 
their discovery, history, and value as cura- 
tive agents, its society, places of amuse- 
ment, and accommodation for visitors.’’ 
These subjects are “‘ to be treated in a po- 
pular as well as scientific manner ;’’ and 
the competing Essays are to be sent in 
before the 15th of April. History, science, 
medical skill, amusement, and expedition! 
Certainly the book will be dirt-cheap at the 
money. The object of these gentlemen is, 
like that of Messrs. Moses and Son, to 
puff their wares. They have houses to 
let. They should have imitated the 
commendable modesty of Messrs. Moses 
and Son, and have made their bargain 
with some puffing scribbler in private. 

We seldom notice booksellers’ caTa- 
LoGuEs, but Mr. Srewart, of King 
William Street, has lately put one forth 
which is so entire an exception to the 
ordinary run of such compilations, that it 
may well justify an exception to our rule. 
Besides an arrangement of glossaries and 
works on the Study and Literary His- 
tory of the Fathers, Mr. Stewart classifies 
his extraordinary collection of the Works 
of the Fathers by the centuries in which 
they lived, thus ranging them from the first 
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century to the fifteenth. In this way they 
are presented in chronological order, and 
detail in succession the doctrinal history 
of the Church. The Catalogue should be 
secured (to say nothing of buying some 
of its contents) by all theological and 
bibliographical students. 

A sale is now going on in Paris of a 
very extraordinary COLLECTION of works 
of art, principally executed in the middle 
ages. The collection is known as that of 
DEBRUGE-DUMENIL, and comprises about 
2,000 articles in sculpture, painting, ena- 
mels, jewellery, glass, armour, watchmak- 
ing, &c. &c. The sale commenced on the 
23rd of Jan. and will continue until the 
12th of March. Few such collections have 
ever been exposed for sale. Amongst the 
articles are triptics by Albert Durer, and 
Lucas de Leyden; a large collection of 
illuminated service-books from the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth century ; one 
hundred and fifty-eight specimens of ena- 
melling; several pieces of goldsmith’s 


“work attributed to Benvenuto Cellini; 


matchless specimens of ancient earthen- 
ware and glass; very many chalices, re- 
liquaries, portable altars, and other arti- 
cles of religious use ; and a very interest- 
ing collection of cabinets and coffers. Ca- 
talogues can be obtained in London upon 
application to Messrs. Colnaghi, and will 
be found very useful, as giving something 
of the history of many articles which will 
find their way into this country, and exhi- 
biting a good example of the arrangement 
applicable to such objects of art. Amongst 
the portraits are those of Henrietta Duchess 
of Orleans, daughter of Charles I., James 
Fitz James, Duke of Berwick, and many 
others relating to England. Some of the 
choicest articles in this collection have 
been engraved in the works of Du Som- 
merard and Willemin. 





MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Memoirs and Adventures of Sir William 
Kirkaldy, of Grange. Post 8vo. pp. x. 
383.—The family of Kirkaldy claim de- 
scent from a famous Hungarian warrior 
of the time of Malcolm III. Their name, 
which is said to denote a cell of the Culdees, 
was derived from the town in Fifeshire, 
near which their estates in the parish of 
Kinghorn were situated. The Grange, 
whence they obtained their additional de- 
signation, meant, of course,afarm. Some 
seats in England are so called at this day. 

“On a considerable eminence, in the 
eastern part of the parish of Kinghorn, 


stood the old baronial castle of Kirkaldy 
Grange. But little now remains to shew 
what it was in former times, save a strong 
flanking tower or staircase, and a massive 
fragment of wall, on which the modern 
house is engrafted, but which, from their 
size and solidity, evince that it must have 
been a fortalice of some importance, and 
probably consisted of a donjon tower, and 
barbican wall, with a gate and moat, such 
as usually formed the residence of a Scot- 
ish baron in those stormy days, when the 
sword was seldom sheathed. _Loftily si- 
tuated among undulating scenery, it com- 
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manded an extensive prospect in every 
direction.”’ (p. 6.) * 

Sir James Kirkaldy, father to the sub- 
ject of these memoirs, was appointed Lord 
High Treasurer of Scotland in 1537, and 
retained that office through the reign of 
James V. till 1543, when he was deprived 
of it by Cardinal Beatoun. He enjoyed 
in a high degree the confidence of James, 
notwithstanding the efforts made to dis- 
place him, as a friend of the Reformation. 
His brother-in-law, Sir James Melville of 
Half-hill, describes him as ‘‘ a stoute man, 
who always offered by single combate, 
and at point of the sword, to maintain 
whatever he said.’’ (p. 11.) This sentence 
has been chosen as a motto for the Life 
of his son, to whom it is equally applicable. 

Melville relates, to prove the confidence 
placed by the King in his treasurer, that 
his majesty once shewed him a roll con- 
taining the names of 360 nobles and barons 
(including his own, and those of some 
relations and friends,) who were to be ac- 
cused of heresy. Kirkaldy not only suc- 
ceeded in dissudding him from such a 
design, but at a subsequent interview the 
King reproached the prelates with their in- 
dolence, and bade them reform their lives. 
But Kirkaldy was less successful in ad- 
vising James to cultivate the English al- 
liance. During his dejection, after the 
rout of Solway, the King visited Halyards, 
a seat of the treasurer, where, in the 
father’s absence, he was attended by the 
son, whom he took with him to Falkland, 
where he died. 

William, the eldest of four sons of Sir 
James, by Janet, the daughter of Sir John 
Melville, of Raith, was born in the castle 
of Kirkaldy Grange; but neither the exact 
date of his birth, nor the mode of his 
education, is known. But of his person 
and character we have a full description, 
as follows :— 

“His uncle, Sir James Melville, ac- 
quaints us, that he was of a strong, lusty, 
and well-proportioned person; distin- 
guished for courage in an age when 
all men were brave ; wise and eloquent in 
council ; magnanimous, secret, and pru- 
dent in enterprise; daring in battle, but 
merciful in victory; a foe to all avarice 
and ambition, and the friend of all men in 
adversity. ‘ Albeit,’ continues the quaint 
memorialist, ‘he was humble, gentle, and 
mask like a ssnead in the sateen but like a 

* A note at p. 382, Ampusiie M, says 
** On the round tower ‘and walls of the old 
manor-house, a modern dwelling has been 
engrafted by a farmer who resides there, 
and the only date it exhibits is compara- 
ratively recent, 1686, with a mouldered 
inscription.” 


lion in the field.’ Upright and candid in 
all his measures, ‘he fell frequently into 
trouble, when protecting innocent men 
from such as would oppress them.’ ”’ 
(p. 23.) 

Young Kirkaldy’s first appearance as 
an actor in Scotish history is, together 
with his father, in the murder of Cardinal 
Beatoun. The various opinions of this 
act are well summed up by Sir David 
Lindsay in the following lines : 


As for the Cardinal, I grant, 
He was the man we well might want ; 
God will forgive it soon. 
But of a truth, the sooth to say, 
Although the loon be well away, 
The deed was foully done. 


The biographer, as if embarrassed by 
his hero’s share in it, says, ‘‘ The manners 
of the time, the mode of education, of 
thinking, of acting, then, cannot be judged 
of by comparing them with those of our 
own days.” (p. 24.) This may be true, but 
the defence, as far as it is valid, extends 
not merely to Kirkaldy, but to his asso- 
ciates; and not to that act only, but to 
others in the same period. This, how- 
ever, the author does not appear to see, 
for he indulges freely in blame where 
Kirkaldy is not concerned. Had this 
sentence been generally expressed in the 
preface, as a caution to the reader, it would 
have been fitter placed, if not better timed. 

As the two Kirkaldys were participators 
in this deed, we may devote a few ob- 
servations to it. In this, as in other 
events of that century, it is so hard to 
come at the whole truth that, as Anquetil 
remarks of the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, ‘‘ Nous ne marchons qu’ envi- 
ronnés de ténebres.”? (Esprit de la Ligue, 
b. iv. p. 3.) As early as 1527, when 
Beatoun was an assessor, as Abbot of 
Arbroath, at the sentence passed on Pat- 
rick Hamilton the martyr, he made him- 
self obnoxious to an increasing party, at a 
time when his order was becoming daily 
more unpopular. The first project formed 
against him, was for his removal in cus- 
tody from Scotland to England in 1543, 
which reminds us of the abduction at a later 
period of Lord Durie, to prevent his 
giving judgment in court. (See Tytler’s 
Life of Sir T. Craig, p. 324.) In 1544 
the plot thickens, for the plan is then “to 
apprehend or slay the Cardinal,’’ which 
shews, however, that his arrest was the 
main object; and his death a resort in 
case of extremity. (See the Earl of Hert- 
ford’s letter in Tytler’s Scotland, vol. v. 
p- 456.) And when we find one of the 
proposers to have been “the Laird of 
Grange, late Treasurer of Scotland,’’ we 
must remember that he had been displaced 
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by the Cardinal in 1543, so that personal 
enmity, a powerful motive in those times 
especially, was now brought into play. 
The list of intended prosecutions for 
heresy, already mentioned, was not likely 
to have been forgotten ; and it is further 
remarkable that a list of persons “ to be 
slain or else taken,’’ (though the terms 
should probably be reversed,) including 
the principal conspirators, was found 
among Beatoun’s papers after his death. 
(p. 44.) Of this we may fairly believe the 
conspirators had some knowledge, so that 
the murder may have been an act of self- 
defence, about the means of which the 
fiery spirits of that age were not likely to 
be very scrupulous. The spark which 
ignited the train was the personal quarrel 
of Norman Leslie, but the materials on 
which it fell were waiting for explosion. 

That the murderers of Beatoun were 
obliged to garrison the castle for their own 
security, were besieged by Strozzi, and sur- 
rendered to him on terms which were not 
kept on his part, are matters well known. 
William Kirkaldy was confined in the 
gloomy French fortress of Mont St. Michel, 
where he refused to attend mass, and 
whence with three of his associates he 
made his escape. They reached the sea- 
port of Conquet in Britany, and procured 
a passage home as Scotish mariners in a 
French vessel. Scotland, however, was 
hardly a safe place for them, so they bent 
their steps to England, where they were 
well received. On Mary’s accession, 
Kirkaldy went to France, and entered 
into the service of Henry II. ‘‘ In these 
campaigns, by his bravery and conduct, 
he soon attained that eminent distinction 
and reputation which ceased only with 
his life.’’ (p. 73.) Melville says, ‘‘ I 
heard Henry II. point unto him, and say, 
‘Yonder is one of the most valiant men 
of our age.’’’ (p. 99.) According to the 
testimony of the Queen Regent, the Con- 
stable Montmorency called him, ‘ the first 
soldier in Europe.” (p. 142.) Montmo- 
rency, indeed, shewed him such deference 
as never to address him with his head 
covered. 

The exact time of his quitting the French 
service is unknown, but in 1556 we find 
him returning home, and proposing to act 
with the English interest in Scotland, of 
course against the French. Soon after 
his’return he married Margaret Learmonth, 
(of whose family very little is known,) at 
which time he must have been about thirty. 
In 1557, strange to say, he appears in 
connection with the French faction, and in 
1559 he returns to his former opinion. 
This versatility has led Mr. Tytler to 
remark that, though ‘“‘ Kirkaldy has been 
— represented as a mirror of chi- 
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valry, consistency certainly was not his 
forte.’”’ (vol. vi. p. 448.) The biographer 
argues, that he “ must have been influenced 
by reasons which cannot now be fully 
understood ;’’ (p. 110) an apology which 
seems too cheap to be valuable. We 
would go further, and apply to public 
characters, whenever it is possible, what 
Dr. Campbell says of students, that waver- 
ing does not always betray a want of un- 
derstanding, but of knowledge whereby to 
judge, and ‘shows commonly a laudable 
candour of temper, and openness of con- 
viction.”” (Lectures on Systematic The- 
ology, 1. 5.) It will be more gratifying 
to those who love ‘‘ adventures ’’ to read 
of his engaging in the Border Wars, and 
being renowned for a single combat with 
Sir Ralph Evers, in which he was pro- 
nounced the conqueror, according to the 
laws of the field. 

In the war with the Queen Regent, he 
bore a conspicuous part. | ‘‘ His name 
appears in all the annals of the period, 
and Knox says that he encountered and 
escaped many dangers.’’ (p. 124.) At 
this time his friendship began with the 
celebrated Maitland of Lethington, which 
ended in the ruin of both. For the first 
five years of Mary’s reign he remained in 
domestic quiet, but afterwards engaged in 
the insurrection called ‘* The Roundabout 
Raid,’’ and joined the confederacy against 
Bothwell, whose designs he suspected. It 
was to him that Mary surrendered at Car- 
berry-hill, but the biographer’s narrative 
(chap. xvi.) must be compared with Mr. 
Tytler’s, to which it is obviously indebted, 
but of which it omits some material par- 
ticulars. From that historian’s account 
we learn that the unfortunate Queen had 
scarcely surrendered, when, by seeking to 
communicate with the rival party of the 
Hamiltons, she roused the suspicions and 
reproaches of the confederates, against 
which the personal loyalty of Grange 
could not protect her. 

The biographer says that Grange’s ad- 
herence was secured by showing him a 
letter, professedly written by Mary to 
Bothwell, but “ universally believed to have 
been a forgery.’’ (p' 180.) Mr. Tytler re- 
jects the whole story; but, admitting it for 
argument’s sake, we may ask if the letter 
might not have been genuine, as she tried 
to keep up a correspondence with Both- 
well through Melville? Grange was sent 
in pursuit of the unprincipled adventurer, 
who narrowly escaped. He commanded 
the cavalry at Langside, to the grief of 
Mary, for she dreaded him particularly. 
(p. 195.) As a reward for his services, 
he was made governor of the castle of 
Edinburgh; but this event, which might 
have seemed the climax of his influence, 
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proved the occasion of his fall. He en- 
gaged in the quarrel of Maitland of Le- 
thington with the Regent Murray, from 
whose enmity he sheltered him in the 
castle, and thus became associated in pro- 
jects for a counter-revolution. This change 
of parties earned for Lethington the name 
of the Chameleon, in a tract so entitled, 
from the pen of the famous Buchanan. 
The writer warns the Queen not to expect 
any advantage from a person who had 
been a traitor in turn to her mother, 
herself, her son, and her country. And 
he concludes with a paragraph of sin- 
gular pungency:—‘‘ She will by ex- 
amples consider that, however many 
colours this chameleon change [to], it 
can never, against its nature, turn per- 
fectly white.’’ Grange, who may have felt 
the taunts which were levelled at his 
friend, condescended to a war of suppres- 
sion, and sent a party of soldiers to the 
printer’s to destroy all the copies they 
could find.* (p. 224.) 

The changes in the Regency brought 
no relief to Grange’s position, which was 
already become precarious. He had en- 
deavoured, when too late, to prop a falling 
wall, and was crushedin itsruin. Morton 
was not only his political enemy, but had 
injured him in private (p. 296), and pro- 
bably hated him accordingly. A serious 
quarrel with Knox, which he lived to 
regret, lost him the support of a party 
which might have served him in time of 
need. The castle of Edinburgh was be- 
sieged (1573), with the aid of English 
forces; it was yielded after a vigorous 
defence; and Grange surrendered to the 
English commander, Sir William Drury, 
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in hope of thus escaping Morton’s inex- 
orable grasp. But Drury received orderg 
to transfer his prisoners to the Regent, by 
whom Kirkaldy was sentenced to the ig- 
nominious death of the gibbet. We must 
close this sketch by relating that Mary 
lamented the partisan whom she had for- 
merly feared ; and that Knox (who died 
before him) had said, in spite of their 
quarrel, ‘‘ The soul of that man is dear to 
me,” which words had an encouraging 
effect in Kirkaldy’s last and trying hour. 

We cannot praise the author of this 
work on the score of his care, but the 
genealogical portion of the work exhibits 
inquiry, and it contains throughout a store 
of useful historical materials, 





Farley Heath. <A Record of its Roman 
Remains and other Antiquities. By Martin 
F. Tupper, esg. of Albury, 12m0.—This 
is a Report addressed to the Resident 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, 
on some excavations and discoveries made 
during the last few years in a district which, 
though now a barren heath, was evidently 
well populated during the Roman occupa- 
tion of Britain. Among the more im- 
portant objects brought to light by the 
zeal of Mr. Tupper, are the British coins 
since appropriated by Mr. Akerman to 
Bericus, and one reading MEPATI, which 
Mr. Poste assigns to Caractacus in the 
last volume of the Journal of the Ar- 
cheological Association, reading the first 
letter as a K and the third as an R. There 
are also enamelled fibule and a small en- 
amelled stand for the toilette, which are 
gems of art, and might furnish useful 
hints to modern artificers of similar works. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 31. John Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

Thomas Avison, esq. of Fullwood Park, 
near Liverpool, member of the council of 
the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, was elected a Fellow. 

It was announced that the President 
had appointed as Auditors of Accounts for 
the present year, Earl Jermyn, Beriah 
Botfield, esq. John Disney, esq. and Wil- 
liam John Thoms, esq. 

Mr. Beisley, of Abingdon, exhibited 
impressions of two small round seals: 1. 





* The whole of this curious tract is 
appended to Dr. Irving’s Memoirs of 
Buchanan, 2nd edit. 1817. The extract, 
which we have taken the liberty of 
modernising, will be found at p. 360 of 
that work. 

Gent, Mac. Vo., XXXIII, 


RESEARCHES. 


the head of John the Baptist in a charger, 
s’ DAVIT BOSSCHER. 2. a dancing figure 
in a mask, having the legs and tail of an 
animal; motto 1E SVY DEGISE. 

Don Joseph de Barboza-Canaes, of Lis- 
bon, communicated a drawing of a Roman 
cippus found near Coimbra in 1825, and 
bearing several lines of inscription. 

Sir Henry Ellis, K.H.Sec. communicated 
from the Lansdowne MSS. a copy of the 
order given by Lord Burghley, in the 
Queen’s name, to the Lord Mayor of 
London, on the day of his presentation at 
Westminster in 1580, for the redress of 
grievances and disorders. The main points 
of this document are: 1. the restraint of 
new buildings, which were alleged to be 
hurtful for government as occasioning over- 
peopling, the excess of prices of victual 
and fuel, and danger y plague and infec- 
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tion; 2. the hospitals ; 3. the conservancy 
of the river Thames; 4. against fugitives 
from beyond the seas, and especially from 
Rome, who were spreaders and practisers 
of sedition. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. Sec. communicated 
some notices of researches pursued in 
September last among the tumuli of the 
South Downs, between Firle and Litling- 
ton, in Sussex. These remains were par- 
tially explored many years ago by the 
Rev. James Douglas, and described in his 
Nenia Britannica, and by Dr. Mantell, 
who still possesses some of the relics he 
discovered. The tumuli of the primeval 
Celtic population are placed on the highest 
spots, and often out of sight from the 
valleys below; the Saxon tumuli, on the 
contrary, are usually distributed on the 
brow of a hill, opposite to some village or 
homestead, the name of which denotes its 
Saxon derivation. Two of the Celtic bar- 
rows were opened by Mr. Akerman and 
his friends without finding any other relics 
than afew morsels of charcoal. Three 
Saxon barrows were opened, in each of 
which was a very perfect skeleton; the 
first of a boy about 14 years of age, the 
other two of grown men, with each of 
whom was found the usual carved knife, 
but no other relic. These deposits, which 
were evidently made by people in quiet 
possession of the country, and in fact by 
the rural population, contrast extremely 
with the discoveries made on the levelling 
of Malling hill and others in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Lewes, where 
umbones of shields, long broad swords, 
and many objects of female personal orna- 
ment were found, characteristic of the less 
primitive usages of the inhabitants of a 
large town. 

Feb. 7. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

The Rev. John Lewis Petit, M.A. of 
the Uplands near Shiffnal, author of Re- 
marks on Architectural Character, &c. 
was elected Fellow. 

Octavius Morgan, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
several articles of ornamental work in 
iron: 1. a dagger purchased at Nurem- 
berg in 1839, the scabbard and hilt elabo- 
rately chased, having among other orna- 
ments the head of the emperor Rudolfus 
and the date 1615. [This, however, was 
thought by competent judges to be a 
modern fabrication ; and cast, not chased : 
and the emperor Rudolfus died in 1612.] 
2. A small box of chased iron open-work, 
probably German. 3. Another box, chased, 
and beautifully damasked in silver, with a 
coat of arms. 4. The guard of a sword, 
inlaid with yellow and white metals, re- 
presenting among other devices the story 
of William Tell. 

John Payne Collier, esq. communicated 


some remarks on the biography of Richard 
Hakluyt the geographer, together with two 
original letters addressed by him to Secre- 
tary Walsingham. One of these was dated 
from Paris, urging the establishment of 
lectures upon the art of Navigation, to be 
given in Oxford and London ; the other, 
dated 7 Jan. 1584[-5], referred to the en- 
couragement of commercial voyages to 
North America. 

W. Durrant Cooper, esq. F.S.A. con- 
tributed a note on the opening of some 
tumuli on the formation of a reservoir at 
Lewes in the year 1834, of which some 
account was given at the time in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (vol. Il. New 
Series, p. 418). Within them were found 
many of the helix pomatia, a shell sup- 
posed by current opinion to have been 
brought into England, for medicinal pur- 
poses, by Sir Kenelm Digby: and Mr. 
Cooper introduced several notices of the 
use of snails as food, &c. in various ages 
of the world. Over the urns were found 
the skeletons of two cats, which Mr. 
Cooper supposed had been placed there 
by the friends of the deceased.—Mr. Aker- 
man remarked that he could not conclude 
that the skeletons of cats were placed 
there designedly. He had often found the 
skeletons of rats, mice, weasels, martins, 
&c. in tumuli, and he believed them to be 
the remains of those creatures which had 
made their burrows in the newly-formed 
grave. The fact that such relics often 
abound in graves made in the hard chalk, 
he said, favours this conjecture, as it is 
well known that wild animals burrow in 
the loosest earth, and these places would 
readily afford such means of shelter in a 
neighbourhood the soil of which is rocky, 
and, to them, impenetrable. In cases 
where the bodies were interred entire, as 
in the later Anglo-Saxon tumuli, these 
creatures might be attracted to the spot 
by the effluvia arising from the decompo- 
sition of animal matter. 

Feb. 14. John Bruce, esq. Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

Octavius Morgan, esq. exhibited an ele- 
phant’s tooth, covered with carving, and 
exhibiting the i image of Boodha frequently 
repeated ; it had once been lacquered and 
ornamented with gilding. 

J. A. Cahusac, esq. communicated a 
short note on the church of Rotherfield, 
Sussex ; its ancient register ; encaustic 
tiles, among which occurs the device of 
the cock and fox; and some small re- 
mains of fresco painting. 

Sir Henry Dryden, Bart. communi- 
cated an account of the discovery a few 
years since, at Marston St. Lawrence, 
Northamptonshire, of an extensive ancient 
burial-place, in which were exhumed a 
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large number of human skeletons, inter- 
spersed with urns containing burnt bones, 
and also the skeleton of a horse, with the 
bridle-bit preserved. Weapons in iron, 
such as spears and javelins, and knives, 
were found, but no swords; there were 
also the umbos of shields of circular shape. 
The personal ornaments were abundant ; 
the most remarkable of these were fibule, 
circular, and spade-shaped, one of which, 
of great beauty, has been gilt. There 
were also beads of a variety of shapes and 
material, and a drilled brass coin of Ca- 
rausius, which had been evidently worn 
asan ornament. Sir Henry Dryden, having 
given a very detailed report of the dis- 
covery, concluded by assigning reasons 


for considering the remains Romano- 


British. Mr. Roach Smith (through whom 
the paper had been transmitted to the 
Society) concurred with Sir Henry on the 
points of difference presented by these 
remains to analogous deposits in Kent 
and in other parts of England; but he 
stated his belief that this comparison must 
be conclusive in deciding them to be 
Anglo-Saxon of an early date ; and he re- 
marked on the peculiar interest attached 
to the Northamptonshire remains in the 
fact that they differed considerably from 
those in Kent, the former belonging the 
Mercians, the latter to the Jutes, distinct 
Saxon tribes. Sir H. Dryden very pro- 
perly terms the fibule spade-shaped in- 
stead of cruciform, which conveys a no- 
tion of the influence of Christianity, to 
which almost every fact obtained from 
these burial-places is opposed. The burial 
of the war-horse by the side of the Ger- 
man chieftain is mentioned by Tacitus ; 
and the custom seems to have prevailed 
for some time after the Saxons had settled 
down in Britain. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. Sec. communicated 
a note on the god Woden and his at- 
tributes. Tacitus (Germ. ii.) speaks of the 
ancient songs of the Germans in honour 
of their god Tuisco and of his son the 
founder of the human race; and in another 
place (Germ. ix.) he says, ‘‘ Of all their 
gods they worship Mercury as the chief.” 
The same are, as near as possible, the 
words of Cesar in writing of the Gauls, 
‘Deum Mercurium maximé colunt.’’ 
But, in another place (lib. iv.), Tacitus re- 
presents Vecula as addressing his country- 
men, and reminding them that they 
worship a community of gods, but es- 
pecially Mars. Mr. Akerman suggests 
that these apparent discrepancies may be 
reconciled thus :— Woden was worshipped 
as the god of valour and the giver of 
victory, whence his identification with 
Mars by the more civilized tribes of the 
Germans. On the other hand his identity 
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with Mercury is sufficiently well esta- 
blished. Mr. Kemble (in his ‘* Saxons in 
England’’) cites from Adam of Bremen 
this description of the image of Woden in 
the temple at Upsula: ‘* Woden vero 
sculpunt armatum sicuti nostri Martem 
sculpere solent ;’’ and remarks that the 
fact of the fourth day being dedicated to 
this divinity identifies him with Mer- 
curius. This is further shown by a proof 
from the Dialogue of Salomon and Saturn, 
wherein the answer to the question, Who 
invented letters ? is, “ Mercury the Giant ; 
that is, Woden the God.’’ The songs in 
honour of Tuisco show that that divinity 
was, if not of indigenous origin, of very 
considerable antiqi@ity ; but the divinity 
called Woden, at least with the attributes 
with which he was invested, appears rather 
as an exotic idol of comparatively late 
adoption. Mr. Akerman further sug- 
gested that the Gauls, in their invasion of 
Italy, must have encountered many statues 
of Mercury in the open air, and would be 
led to believe that it was the tutelar di- 
vinity of the country; whilst with the 
Germans the adoption of exotic idols 
probably took place at a much later period : 
this may explain the assertion of Tacitus 
(Germ. ix.) that the ancient German tribes 
had neither temples nor images of the 
divinities they worshipped; whilst Mr. 
Akerman also admits the force of the 
comment of Mr. Kemble upon this pass- 
age, that, if temples and images were rare 
in the time of Tacitus, ‘‘ they may have 
easily become universal in the course of 
two or three centuries, particularly among 
those tribes whom military service or 
commerce had gradually rendered familiar 
with the religious rites of Rome.”’ 

Feb. 21. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

The Duke of Devonshire exhibited an 
ancient crosier which came into his pos- 
session with his Irish estates, that de- 
scended from the Boyles Earls of Cork. 
It was accompanied with a letter from 
J. P. Collier, esq. stating some particulars 
of its history. It bears inscriptions in 
the Irish language, which show that it was 
made for Mal-Duin O’Rebecain, bishop 
of Lismore, who died in the year 1112, 
and that the artist was an Irishman. Itis 
of the length and form of a thick walking- 
stick ; the lower end having a flat metal 
loop, through which a thong was probably 
run for its occasional suspension. The 
form of the crook is plain and flat; but 
the whole surface of the staff is covered 
with silver plates, curiously chased, and 
inlaid with enamel. 

J. O. Westwood, esq. exhibited various 
drawings of Irish ecclesiastical antiquities. 

John Bidwell, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
golden image brought from Santa Fé de 
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Bogota, and a beautiful dagger of Venetian 
workmanship ; and Richard Drake, esq. 
F.S.A. exhibited an inkstand and twelve 
drawing or mathematical instruments, 
remarkable as examples of inlaid work in 
metal, which came from the Duke of 
Buckingham’s collection at Stowe. 

’ Edw. Lennox Boyd, esq. of Waterloo- 
place, presented to the Society several 
sculptured marbles brought by his late 
brother, an officer of the Bombay army, 
from Mount Caboo, in Guzerat, in the 
year 1841, 

Major Rawlinson exhibited some muti- 
lated stone idols, which were the only spe- 
cimens he had met with of the deities of 
Babylon, and read a short memoir upon 
the principal personages of the Assyrian 
pantheon. He also exhibited some earthen 
lids of sepulchral jars, covered with in- 
scriptions, written with ink, in the Hebrew 
character, and attributed to the third or 
fourth century ; and several small objects 
of art, of good workmanship, in alabaster, 
terra-cotta, &c. particularly a clever bas- 
relief of a dog, resembling what is now 
called the Thibet dog, and supposed to be 
one of those Indian dogs which Herodotus 
relates were carefully kept at Babylon, 
and four villages assigned for their main- 
tenance. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Feb. 1. Octavius Morgan, esq. M.P. in 
the chair. 
Mr. Birch communicated a memoir on 
a remarkable fragment of Egyptian sculp- 
ture, recently found at Reigate amongst 
the antiquarian collections of the late 
Ambrose Glover, esq. the Surrey antiquary, 
who rendered valuable assistance in the 
preparation of Manning and Bray’s County 
History. It is not known how this relic 
of antiquity came into his possession. It 
is a fragment of a circular vase of basaltic 
stone, which appears to have been a calen- 
dar ; the portion exhibited is covered with 
hieroglyphics, and comprises the month 
corresponding to November, with part of 
that of October. It was brought before 
the Institute by Thomas Hart, esq. of 
Reigate, in whose possession it has re- 
mained. The value of this sculpture con- 
sists, as Mr. Birch observed, in its form- 
ing an addition to the small number of 
monuments of the early period of the sway 
of the Lagide in Egypt. Its age may be 
fixed as B.c. 323—306, the period inter- 
vening between the death of Menander 
and the assumption of the royal title by 
Ptolemy I. an interregnum during which 
the reins of government were assumed by 
Philip, surnamed Arrideus. Mr. Birch 
explained in detail the numerous hiero- 
glyphics which appear upon the surface, 


and partially on the inner side of the vase. 
On the rim are seen the symbols which 
denote the Egyptian month Tybi, the first 
of the season of harvest; and adjoining 
them appear in Roman letters OCT. the 
commencement of the word Octobris. 
These letters had probably been engraved 
at a later period by some Roman astrono- 
mer. On the outside, Philip Arridzeus is 
represented worshipping the gods whose 
festivals fell during the month. His name 
and titles appear above in a cartouche,— 
‘**the lord of the upper and lower world, 
the sun-protector of existence, whom 
Amen has proved, the lord of diadems, 
Philippos living and prevailing like the 
sun.’’ After fully entering into the ex- 
planation of the numerous hieroglyphics, 
Mr. Birch stated his opinion that the vase 
had been prepared for the temple of a 
goddess named Meri-en-Ra, ‘‘ beloved of 
the Sun,’’ probably an appellation of the 
goddess Ather. There is no monument of 
the reign of Arrideus in the extensive 
series in the British Museum, and the hope 
was expressed that this valuable fragment 
might be added to the national collection. 
It was announced that it would be pub- 
lished in the journal of the Institute, and 
Mr. Bonomi is engaged in making draw- 
ings for this purpose. 

Mr. Yates produced some unique types 
of bronze celts, communicated to him by 
Mons. de Longperier, curator of the anti- 
quities at the Louvre, and dissimilar to any 
examples hitherto discovered in England. 

The Rev. John L. Petit contributed a 
memoir, with beautiful illustrations, re- 
lating to the fine church of Gillingham ; 
and another paper on architectural anti- 
quities, namely the Churches in and ad- 
joining to Brecon, was received from Major 
Davis, who also produced some interesting 
drawings of early enamels, and architec- 
tural remains in Ireland. 

Mr. W. W. Wynne, President of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association, 
brought for examination a singular bronze 
buckler, of a different type, in regard to 
ornament, to any in the Goodrich Court 
Armory, or other collections. It was 
found in a turbary near Harlech. He 
exhibited also various bronze weapons 
and antiquities found in the principality. 
Mr. Ffoulkes gave an account of his recent 
discoveries on the Clwydian Hills, in Den- 
bighshire, where extensive Roman remains 
exist. Dr. Thurnham, of York, contri- 
buted a memoir on excavations of tumuli 
in Yorkshire, examined by ‘him during 
the past year: they have been assigned to 
the Danish period. He sought to im- 
press upon archeologists the importance 
of comparative anatomy as a means of 
distinguishing the ancient races, by the 
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examination of the crania, which had been 
too little heeded hitherto by barrow-dig- 
gers. Mr. Newmarch, of Cirencester, 
brought several large drawings (size of 
the originals) carefully traced from the 
fine tessellated pavements lately brought 
to light at Corinium. (See our former 
Magazines, for October and January.) 

The subject of Arabic Numerals, oc- 
curring on early architectural works in 
England, was resumed, and some curious 
facts stated by Rev. Joseph Hunter, Mr. 
Ouvry, and Mr. Gunner. 

The Hon. Richard Neville brought a 
remarkable intaglio, which had been the 
result of his late investigations at Chester- 
ford. 

Numerous other antiquities were exhi- 
bited by the Society of Antiquaries of 
Cambridge, Mr. Ormsby Gore, Mr. Farrer, 
Mr. C. Desborough Bedford, and Mr. 
Lowndes. 

A letter was read at the close of the 
meeting from the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee for the proposed Exhibition of 
works of Ancient Art, inviting the aid 
and co-operation of the Institute, whose 
annual meetings had drawn forth in suc- 
cessive years so rich a display of pro- 
ductions of ancient art in the tempo- 
rary museums formed at Winchester, 
York, Norwich, Lincoln, and Salisbury. 
The cordial assurance of every disposition 
on the part of the Society to render 
assistance in this interesting undertaking 
was expressed, and many members have 
already contributed choice objects to the 
collection at the Adelphi.* 





BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Feb. 8. Mr. Yewd read a paper ‘‘ On 
the Medieval and Arabic (so called) Nume- 
rals,’’ illustrated by diagrams, showing at 
one view the various forms of characters 
used in the middle ages, arranged accord- 
ing to their dates; and he also entered 
into a lengthened comparison of these cha- 
racters with those used in the Arabic, 
Sanscrit, Hindoostanee, and ancient Egyp- 
tian languages. He noticed the great si- 
milarity in sound of the names of some of 
the numerals in the Arabic and Sanscrit, 
and those used in the Latin, Greek, French, 
and English tongues. 

Mr. Lynch communicated a description 
of remains of the ancient church of the 
Knights Templars and other early build- 
ings, situated behind the house of Mr. 
C. Griffith, near Middle-row, Holborn, 
and exhibited one of five antique green glass 
flasks found in excavating on the site. 





* All objects for exhibition should be 
addressed without delay to A. W. Franks, 
esq. Secretary to the Committee, Society 
of Arts, Adelphi. 
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Dr. A. Gund exhibited a drawing of a 
curious doorway in the south wall of Little 
Langford church, Wilts; and Messrs. 
Chaffers and Burkitt exhibited specimens 
of a peculiar description of needlework 
which prevailed during a limited pe- 
riod (commencement of the 17th century), 
and not mentioned by Lady Wilton, or in 
any other works on the subject. 

Mr. Egan read an elaborate paper ‘‘ On 
the Antiquity and Primitive Form of the 
Harp,” illustrated by drawings from the 
Egyptian tombs and other sources, and 
the author concluded from these repre- 
sentations, as well as from descriptions 
contained in early writings, that the pri- 
mitive form of this instrument was de- 
rived from that of the bow, and not from 
the triangular shape of the Greek delta, 
as asserted by St. Jerome. This view he 
further supported by quotations from 
Homer, alluding to the twanging of the 
bowstring. 

Mr. Planché made some remarks on 
metallic heraldic badges exhibited by 
several members, and which, he supposed, 
formed part of the furniture of horse- 
harness. 

Mr. Jessop communicated an account of 
a Greek altar in his possession, procured 
from the ruins of a temple of Minerva at 
Athens. It is dedicated to Hercules. Mr. 
Jessop supposes, from the irregular man- 
ner in which the inscription is cut, that it 
cannot be assigned to an earlier date than 
the Christian era. 





MARTYRS’ STAKE AT EXETER. 

In removing one of the old almshouses 
of the Livery Dole, at Heavitree, near 
Exeter, a curious discovery has been made. 
It is the remnant of the stake to which 
Bennet, the schoolmaster, was tied in 
1531, and of which burning for heresy an 
account is given by Hoker ; his crime was 
denying the divinity of the Virgin Mary 
and denouncing transubstantiation. ‘‘ Ben- 
net (or Benet), the Torrington school- 
master, was tied up in a neat-skin (cow- 
skin), and burnt with all the furze and 
faggots the parish of Heavitree could sup- 
ply. One of the Carews burnt his beard 
with a blazing brand.” The stake found 
is of elm, slightly charred ; and there has 
also been found the iron ring which went 
round the apex of the stake into which a 
stout staple, clamp, or bolt, somewhat in 
the guise of a ship’s anchor, with trans- 
verse prongs or flukes, was inserted, hav- 
ing a ring or circular hole at the top, 
through which the chain went which con- 
fined the sufferer to the fatal tree. These 
relics are deposited at the Exeter Institu- 
tion. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Jan,31. This day the session of Par- 
liament was opened by Commission, when 
the following Speech was read by the Lord 
Chancellor : 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen,—We are 
commanded by Her Majesty to assure you 
that Her Majesty has great satisfaction in 
again having recourse to the advice and 
assistance of her Parliament. 

‘The decease of Her Majesty Queen 
Adelaide has caused Her Majesty deep 
affliction. The extensive charity and 
exemplary virtues of Her late Majesty 
will always render her memory dear to 
the nation. 

‘* Her Majesty happily continues in 
peace and amity with Foreign Powers. 
In the course of the autumn, differences 
of a serious character arose between the 
Governments of Austria and Russia on 
the one hand, and the Sublime Porte on 
the other, in regard to the treatment of 
a considerable number of persons, who, 
after the termination of the civil war in 
Hungary, had taken refuge in the Turkish 
territory. Explanations which took place 
between the Turkish and Imperial Go- 
vernments have fortunately removed any 
danger to the peace of Europe which 
might have arisen out of these differences. 
Her Majesty, having been appealed to on 
this occasion by the Sultan, united her 
efforts with those of the Government of 
France, to which a similar appeal had 
been made, in order to assist by the em- 
ployment of her good offices in effecting 
an amicable settlement of those differences, 
in a manner consistent with the dignity 
and independence of the Porte. 

‘* Her Majesty has been engaged in 
communications with foreign states, upon 
the measures which might be rendered 
necessary by the relaxation of the restric- 
tions formerly imposed by the Navigation 
Laws of this country. The Governments 
of the United States of America and 
Sweden have promptly taken steps to se- 
cure to British ships in the ports of their 
respective countries advantages similar to 
those which their own ships now enjoy in 
British ports. With regard to those fo- 
reign states whose navigation laws have 
hitherto been of a restrictive character, 
Her Majesty has received from nearly all 
of them assurances which induce her to 


hope that our example will speedily lead 
to a great and general diminution of those 
obstacles which previously existed to a 
free intercourse by sea between the na- 
tions of the world. 

‘* In the summer and autumn of the 
past year the United Kingdom was again 
visited by the ravages of the Cholera, but 
Almighty God, in His mercy, was pleased 
to arrest the progress of mortality, and to 
stay this fearful pestilence. Her Majesty 
is persuaded that we shall best evince our 
gratitude by vigilant precautions against 
the more obvious causes of sickness, and 
an enlightened consideration for those who 
are most exposed to its attacks. 

‘¢ Her Majesty in her late visit to Ire- 
land derived the highest gratification from 
the loyalty and attachment manifested by 
all classes of her subjects. Although the 
effects of former years of scarcity are pain- 
fully felt in that part of the United King- 
dom, they are mitigated by the present 
abundance of food, and the tranquility 
which prevails 

‘* Her Majesty has great satisfaction in 
congratulating you on the improved con- 
dition of commerce and manufactures. It 
is with regret that Her Majesty has ob- 
served the complaints which in many 
parts of the kingdom have proceeded from 
the owners and occupiers of land. Her 
Majesty greatly laments that any portion 
of her subjects should be suffering distress. 
But it is a source of sincere gratification 
to Her Majesty to witness the increased 
enjoyment of the necessaries and comforts 
of life, which cheapness and plenty have be- 
stowed upon the great body of her people. 

‘* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
—Her Majesty has directed the estimates 
for the year to be laid before you. They 
have been framed with a strict regard to 
economy, while the efficiency of the va- 
rious branches of the public service has 
not been neglected. Her Majesty has 
seen with satisfaction the present state of 
the revenue. 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen,—Some of 
the measures which were postponed at the 
end of the last session, for want of time 
for their consideration, will be again laid 
before you. Among the most important 
of these is one for the better government 
of the Australian Colonies, 
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‘‘ Her Majesty has directed various 
measures to be preparéd for the improve- 
ment of the condition of Ireland. The 
mischiefs arising from party processions ; 
the defects of the laws regulating the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant ; the imper- 
fect state of the Grand Jury Acts; and the 
diminished number of electors for Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament; will, toge- 
ther with other matters of serious conse- 
quence, form the subjects of measures to 
be submitted for your consideration. 

“ Her Majesty has learnt with satisfac- 
tion that the measures which have been 
already passed for the promotion of the 
public health are in a course of gradual 
adoption ; and Her Majesty trusts that, 
both in the metropolis and in various parts 
of the United Kingdom, you will be ena- 
bled to make further progress in the re- 
moval of evils which affect the health and 
well-being of her subjects. 

‘¢ The favour of Divine Providence has 
hitherto preserved this kingdom from the 
wars and convulsions which during the 
last two years have shaken so many of 
the states of the continent of Europe. 
It is Her Majesty’s hope and belief that 
by combining liberty with order, by pre- 
serving what is valuable, and amending 
what is defective, you will sustain the 
fabric of our institutions as the abode and 
shelter of a free and happy people.’’ 

The Address was moved in the House 
of Lords by the Earl of Essex, and 
seconded by Lord Methuen. The Karl of 
Stradbroke moved the following amend- 
ment to it: After the words ‘* commerce 
and manufactures,”—‘‘ That we regret, 
however, to be compelled humbly to re- 
present to your Majesty that in many 
parts of the United Kingdom, and espe- 
cially in Ireland, the various classes of 
your Majesty’s subjects connected with 
the cultivation of the soil are labouring 
under severe distress, mainly applicable, 
in our opinion, to recent legislative enact- 
ments, aggravated by the pressure of local 
taxation ;’’ which was seconded by the 
Earl of Dysart. Their Lordships divided— 
For the Amendment 103, against it 152. 
The Address was then carried. 

In the House of Commons the Address 
was moved by Mr. C. Villiers, and se- 
conded by Sir James Duke. An Amend- 
ment similar to that proposed in the 
Lords was moved by Sir John Trollope, 
and seconded by Colonel Chatterton. The 
debate was adjourned to the following day, 
when the Amendment was defeated by 311 
to 192, and the Address was carried. 


Howse or Lorps. 


Feb. 4. The Marquess of Lansdowne 
laid on the table a Bill for the reconstitu- 
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tion of the EccLestasticat CoMMISSION, 
which was read a first time. 

Feb. 5. The Bishop of London re-in- 
troduced his CLercy Procrepineés Bill, 
the same in its provisions as that of last 
year, with the addition of a clause pro- 
viding for appeals in cases of heresy and 
false doctrine, first to the Bishops and 
then to the Archbishops, in lieu of that at 
present to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council.—The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Lord Brougham approved of 
the proposal, and the Bill was read a first 
time. 

Lord Campbell laid on the table a Bill 
for amending the Marrrace Law of 
Scotland. 


House or Commons. 


Feb. 5. Mr. Horsman submitted a 
resolution—* That a Committee of this 
House, to which was entrusted an inquiry 
into the composition and mangement of 
the EcctesrasticaLt Commission, hav- 
ing recommended the appointment of three 
paid commissioners for the management 
of the property under the Commission, it 
is expedient that effect be given to that 
recommendation.” The hon. member 
censured in unmeasured terms the mis- 
management of the affairs entrusted to the 
Commission. ll the responsibility was 
cast upon the Secretary, who had received, 
between the years 1836 and 1845, sums of 
money amounting to above a million 
sterling, which he had passed, without 
control or audit, to his own banker, and 
dealt with at his own pleasure. It was by 
an accident that attention was called to 
this extraordinary state of things. A mo- 
tion having been made in Parliament for a 
return of the names of all persons who 
were shareholders in railway companies 
for amounts over 2000/. the Secretary of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission was re- 
turned as a subscriber to the extent of 
580,0007. This fact led to inquiry, and 
it was found that the Commission was 
bankrupt, and that the Secretary had run 
away with all the money he could secure. 
—Sir G. Grey admitted that the compo- 
sition of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
was defective, in so far as it consisted of a 
body too large, and in which the responsi- 
bility was too divided. There was, with- 
out doubt, a want of regular and syste- 
matic attention to business, and the man- 
agement was left too much to the Secretary. 
A Bill had been introduced in the other 
House, which proposed the appointment 
of two paid Commissioners, instead of 
three. 

Mr. Moffatt obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Bankrupt Members of the House of 
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Commons, to vacate the seats of Bankrupt 
and Insolvent Members, and to facilitate 
the Recovery of Debts from such Members, 

Sir R. Inglis moved for reports, state- 
ments, and plans relative to the Arctic 
Expepirion. His object was to induce 
the House to express sympathy with those 
brave men who were passing—if God had 
spared their lives—their fifth winter in the 
Polar regions, and to urge the Government 
to make vigorous and immediate exertions 
for the rescue of our enterprising country- 
men by the use of steam-vessels, by a 
division of numbers, and by the dispersion 
of small balloons. The cause of humanity, 
of national honour, and of science was in- 
volved in this last great effort.—Mr. 
Anstey seconded the motion.—Sir F. 
Baring said, that it was the intention of 
the Government to send out an expedition 
by the eastern route, and there was still 
sufficient hope to justify further attempts 
to ascertain the fate of Sir J. Franklin and 
his companions. 

Bills were brought in,—by Mr. Anstey 
to consolidate and amend the Iris 
Fisurerres Acts; by Mr. Monsell to 
amend the act of last session for the col- 
lection of County Cess in Ireland; and 
by Mr. Frewen to amend the law relating 
to the holding of Benrrices in PLv- 
RALITY; which were severally read a first 
time. 

Feb. 6. The Solicitor-General moved 
for leave to bring in four Bills. The ob- 
ject of the first was to assimilate the 
practice of the superior Courts of Com- 
MoN Law in Ireland, as far as possible, 
to that in England; of the second, to get 
rid of the prolixity and the unnecessary 
delay of CHANcERY proceedings ; of the 
third, to provide a complete Lanp InpeEx, 
based on the trigonometrical survey, and 
an index of titles, an index of wills, &c. ; 
of the fourth, to prevent JUDGMENTS 
from being a charge on the whole lands, 
as at present, in Ireland, and to restrict 
them to particular parts, in the same way 
as mortgages.— Leave given. 

Mr. Hawes moved the re-appointment 
of the Select Committee to inquire into 
the grievances complained of in CeYLon, 
in connexion with the administration and 
government of that colony, and to report 
their opinion whether any measure can be 
adopted for the redress of any grievance 
of which there may be shown just reason 
to complain ; and also whether any 
measure can be adopted for the better ad- 
ministration and government of that de- 
pendency.—Agreed to. 

Feb. 7. Mr. Stuart Wortley moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend and 
alter an Act passed in the 5th and 6th 
years of the reign of William IV., 
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so far as relates to MARRIAGES within 
certain of the prohibited degrees of affinity. 
He did not wish to interfere with the laws 
of the Church, and there was no compul- 
sory provision in it, making it imperative 
upon ministers of the Church to solemnize 
marriages with a deceased wife’s sister.— 
Sir R. Inglis said, that the measure was 
alike against the law of the land and the 
law of the Church, and against the feelings 
of the people; and he therefore felt it 
necessary to presevere in the opposition 
which he had on former sessions given to 
bills little different.—The House divided 
—For the motion, 149; against it, 65: 
majority, 84. Leave was then given to 
introduce the Bill. 

Sir J. Pakington obtained leave to in- 
troduce a Bill for the further ExTeNnston 
of Summary JURISDICTION in cases of 
LARCENY. 

Mr. Parker moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to repeal an Act of the 6th of 
Geo. IV. for encouraging the capture or 
destruction of PIRATICAL SHIPS AND 
VESSELS.—Agreed to. 

Mr. Anstey moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to repeal the Pena Acts against 
the Roman Cartuotic Reticton.—The 
House divided—For the motion, 72; 
against it, 77. The Bill, consequently, 
was not introduced. 

Feb. 11. Mr. Labouchere brought in 
three Bills for improving the condition of 
masters, mates, and seamen in the MEeR- 
CHANT Service, the regulation of the 
merchant seamen’s fund, and the ad- 
measurement of the tonnage of merchant 


vessels. The remedies he proposed were, - 


first, the appointment of a Board of Ex- 
aminers, under the Board of Trade, who 
were to grant certificates to candidates for 
the command of merchant vessels. Se- 
condly, to arm captains and mates with 
greater powers to enforce discipline among 
their crews. Thirdly, to supersede the 
existing shipping agents by the establish- 
ment of offices under the supervision of 
Government, where, for moderate fees, 
the contract may be prepared for the sea- 
man for the voyage, and his pay handed 
to him on his return. Fourthly, to pre- 
vent the frauds practised on sailors upon 
their advance-notes by making those docu- 
ments legally recoverable: and, fifthly, to 
provide that marine courts, under the 
presidency of some naval officer, may be 
constituted in distinct ports, and armed 
with very summary powers, for the settle- 
ment of all grave questions between mer- 
chant seamen and their commanders. He 
proposed to place the Merchant Seamen’s 
Fund under one uniform central manage- 
ment, vested in the Trinity House, in 
conjunction with the two mercantile mem- 
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bers of the new department of the Board 
of Trade ; that no seaman should receive 
a less pension than 6d. a day; that the 
payment to the fund, instead of ls. should 
be ls. 6d. a month, and that the sum 
necessary to restore the fund to solvency 
—namely, 30,000/. a-year—should be con- 
tributed by the State. 

Feb. 13. In proposing the second read- 
ing of the County Rates ano Exeenpt- 
tTuRE Bill, Mr. M. Gibson explained its 
general purport was to provide for the 
regulation of county expenditure a series 
of councils analogous to the borough 
councils, which held authority over bo- 
rough expenditure. His object was not 
to supersede the county justices, but to 
give a concurrent control over the county 
rates to a board who should be elected by 
and represent the great body of rate- 
payers. The judicial functions of the 
magistrates would remain wholly un- 
touched.—The debate was adjourned to 
the 6th of March. 

Mr. C. Lewis moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend the laws relative to 
the management of the Higuways in 
England and Wales. The difficulty of 
combining the two classes of roads—high- 
ways and turnpike-roads—in one measure 
was found to be so great that it had been 
determined to bring in a bill limited to 
highways properly so called. During the 
eight years between 1837 and 1845 the 
expenditure on highways had increased 
606,000, a-year, whereas that of turnpike- 
trusts had diminished 408,000/. the cause 
being the change in the mode of travelling. 
The great evil consisted in the small area 
over which the rate was sometimes laid, 
and in each of the 15,000 districts ap- 
pointing its own surveyor, who was fre- 
quently changed, and who had no remu- 
neration, the result being want of econo- 
my, of skill, and of due discrimination in 
outlay. This bill proposed that the divi- 
sion of parishes into districts and the ap- 
pointment of paid surveyors should be 
compulsory ; that the districts should be 
the existing divisions of poor law unions; 
and that the management of the roads 
should be placed under the boards of 
guardians, each parish or county continu- 
ing to maintain its own highways, the only 
common expense being the salary of the 
surveyor; so that the property upon 
which the rate would fall, and all the in- 
cidents of the present highways, would 
remain as they are. The bill abolished 
the parish surveyor and the highway-rate 
e0 noimine ; instead of two rates—poor- 
rate and highway-rate—there would be 
one rate collected by the overseer, and 
there would still be a maximum. It was 


proposed to give to parishes a power of 
Gent. Mag, Vou. XXXIII, 
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combining for the maintenance of high- 
ways ; to provide for the audit of account 
by the Poor Law Auditor; to repeal Sir 
C. Burrell’s Act, and to provide instead 
that the money applied from the highway 
funds to insolvent trusts should be ex- 
pended by the paid surveyors. 

Feb. 14. Mr. Ewart brought forward 
a Bill for the establishment of PuBiic 
Liprarizs in England. He proposed to 
empower town councils in all municipal 
boroughs to establish museums and li- 
braries, erect proper buildings for those 
purposes, and levy a rate of one half- 
penny in the pound to defray the neces- 
sary expenses. The councils were not to 
have discretion as to the purchase of books; 
the completion of the libraries being left 
to private benevolence, which there was 
no doubt, as the history of the British 
Museum sufficiently proved, would suffice 
to furnish an ample supply. The local 
histories, the geological features, and the 
scientific curiosities of every district, 
would by these institutions be recorded 
and preserved, to the great advantage of 
all classes of its inhabitants.—Mr. Bro- 
therion seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. W. Fagan moved for a committee to 
examine, with a view to their repeal, the 
laws relating to Ministers’ Money in 
Ireland.—Sir. G. Grey, in moving the 
previous question, explained that the tax 
could not be repealed without providing a 
substitute.—On a division, the motion 
was rejected by a majority of 96 to 76. 

Mr. Adderley introduced a Bill to re- 
peal the act empowering the Queen and 
Privy Council to determine places for 
TRANSPORTATION Of felons. He showed 
by various examples, terminating with the 
recent instance in the Cape colony, the 
injury and ill-feeling which the transmis- 
sion of convicts to different settlements 
had caused from time to time.—The 
House divided: for the motion, 32; 
against it, 110. 

Feb. 15. Lord J. Russell stated the 
intention of Government as to the large 
advances made to distressed UNIons IN 
IRELAND. Between 1839 and the present 
year the gross amount of advances remain- 
ing unpaid for workhouses and relief was 
4,483.0007. This sum it was now pro- 
posed to consolidate into an uniform loan, 
but with no interest charged on those 
portions which were granted without sti- 
pulating for such payment. To this total 
amount it was proposed to add about 
300,0002. to release the most distressed 
unions from a load of debts due to con- 
tractors and other persons, which had in 
many instances led to great embarrass- 
ments, and even to seizure of the work- 
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house property. The whole sum due 
would, therefore, amount to 4,783,000/. ; 
and for the repayment of this sum a period 
of forty years was to be allowed. The 
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outlay for relief and pressure of distress 
were decreasing in the most gratifying 
manner, and the best prospects existed for 
the future prosperity of Ireland. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The municipal authorities of Paris have 
succeeded, but not without a struggle, in 
removing the withered “ trees of liberty,”’ 
planted shortly after the last Revolution, 
and which greatly obstructed many of the 
public thoroughfares. On the evening of 
Monday Feb. 4, a collision took place 
between the groups assembled round a 
tree of liberty in the Place St. Martin, 
which it was supposed was about to be 
cut down by the police. The mob deco- 
rated the tree with tricoloured flags, and 
when the police attempted to disperse the 
crowd, one of the officers being struck 
with violence, another came to his assist- 
ance, and, being himself attacked, drew 


his sword and wounded the aggressor,’ 


who was taken to the hospital in a dan- 
gerous state. The excitement continuing, 
two battalions of troops were sent to the 
spot and restored tranquillity without re- 
sorting to force. General Lamoriciere, 
who it is said was passing by chance, was 
recognised by the mob, insulted, and 
rudely treated. Two persons assisted him 
out of the crowd, and he took refuge in a 
reading-room on the Boulevard St. Denis. 
He was obliged to escape over the roof of 
the house. The tree of liberty was illu- 
minated, as were also some of the houses 
close by. Thirty-two persons were ar- 
rested at the club of licensed victuallers 
in the Rue Jean Robert, and twenty-three 
in a branch club, Rue de Poitou, and 
many others on subsequent days. The 
Moniteur published a proclamation, an- 
nouncing that a certain number of the 
trees of liberty had been cut down because 
they impeded the thoroughfares, that the 
other trees of liberty had been respected, 
and were to remain standing ; but, if they 
should become an occasion for disturb- 
ances, they would be immediately re- 
moved. In consequence of the riots, this 
threat was carried into effect, and after a 
few days tranquillity was perfectly re- 
stored. 


GREECE. 


The political relations of Great Britain 
with Greece have suffered some interrup- 
tion. On the 18th Jan. Mr. Wyse; the 
British Minister, availing himself of the 
presence of Sir William Parker and the 
fleet, under the orders of his government, 


prefixed a peremptory term of twenty-four 
hours to His Hellenic Majesty to satisfy 
certain old standing claims of British sub- 
jects and others enjoying British protec. 
tion. The following were the demands 
made to the government of King Otho :— 
1st. Indemnity for Monsieur Pacifico, ex- 
Portuguese Consul, whose house at Athens 
was sacked in 1826, during the Holy 
week. 2nd. Indemnity for an English 
ship, thrown by a tempest on the coast of 
Magne, and pillaged by the inhabitants of 
the place. 3rd. Satisfaction for the insult 
offered to the British flag at Patras, in the 
Meriditi affair. 4th. Satisfaction for the 
violence offered to an Ionian subject in 
the same city. 5th. Indemnity for the 
English travellers plundered last year by 
the brigands. 6th. The immediate resti- 
tution of the islands of Sapienza on the 
coast of the Peleponesus, of which Eng- 
land claims possession. The Ministers, 
as well of Russia as of France, presented 
protestatory notes against the demands of 
Sir T. Wyse, and on learning the same 
the French fleet hurriedly got under weigh 
from Smyrna for the Pireus. Mean- 
while Sir Wm. Parker took possession of 
the Otho steamer at the Pirseus, and other 
Greek vessels of war at Salamis, and 
blockaded the ports. 


EAST INDIES, 


Colonel Lester has proceeded with the 
Sylhet Light Infantry against a tribe called 
the Kooks, inhabiting the frontier, who 
had been ravaging the plains in search of 
prisoners to sacrifice over the remains of 
their departed chief, their custom being 
to immolate an individual for every year 
the chief had lived. Colonel Bradshaw, 
with 2,500 men, proceeded from Peshawur 
to bring some refractory villages, who had 
refused to pay tribute, in order. On the 
10th Nov. they came in sight of the vil- 
lage of Sunghao, situate in a deep gorge. 
The enemy were about 2,000 strong. They 
were attacked on the morning of the 11th, 
and offered a stout resistance of five hours 
duration, when they were compelled to 
retire. The village was then set on fire. 
The British had five killed and seventeen 
wounded, chiefly by large stones thrown 
from the heights. The enemy lost above 
a hundred. On the 12th the head man 
came in and sued for pardon, paying the 
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revenue of the past year, and promising 


good conduct for the future. On the 13th 
the force again moved on, and the next 
day three villages, which were of great 
natural strength, were attacked. After a 
stout resistance the enemy was driven out 
and the buildings set fire to and razed. 
A general submission was expected to 
ensue. 
AFRICA. 


Commodore Fanshawe, C.B. having 
learned that a large piratical force from 
the River Gambia, consisting of slave 
factors and natives, had seized on a 
schooner belonging to a British merchant 
near Sierra Leone, and murdered in cold 
blood three of her crew (two English and 
one French subject), determined to send 
his boats to liberate the vessel, and punish 
the pirates. He consequently proceeded 
to the Gambia, with the Centaur, the 
Teazer, and the Rubie, the latter a French 
war-steamer, going up as far as the river 
was navigable for his vessels. He then 
anchored, and despatched the boats of the 
squadron, with a detachment of the second 
West India Regiment, in all mustering 
270 officers and men, under command of 
Captain Buckle. The boats, having pro- 
ceeded about twelve miles up, found the 
enemy in strong force at the island and 
village of Bassin, and Captain Buckle was 
pulling in shore in his barge to have a 
palaver, when the pirates fired, and Mr. 
A. F. O. Young, midshipman, was severely 
wounded. The boats, having returned 
the fire from their great guns, pulled in 
and landed, when, in the act of stepping 
from the boat to the shore, Lieut. Crockett, 
Royal Marine Artillery, was shot dead, 
and several men were wounded; but the 
sailors and soldiers rushing on shore soon 
dispersed the pirates, who ran in every 
direction into the “ bush,’’ and were soon 
out of sight, but not before about thirty 
were killed, and a number wounded. Cap- 
tain Buckle ordered the village to be 
burned, and about three miles further up 
the river discovered the schooner, secured 
in a safe and impregnable position, if the 
pirates had thought proper to defend her, 
which they did not. The schooner was 
towed down the river, and the day follow- 
ing the expedition rejoined the squadron. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Gold is now found in the quartz rock in 
great abundance, and it is believed to be 
inexhaustible. It is computed that thirty 
millions of dollars have been taken from 
the earth, and shipped to various parts of 
the world. 

THE PACIFIC, 


On the 16th October Her Majesty’s 
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steam-sloop Gorgon, Commander Paynter, 
took possession of Tigre island, in the 
name of the Queen, in consequence of 
the Honduras government refusing to pay 
their just debts, and returned to the Com- 
mander-in-chief on the station, leaving a 
party of forty-six officers and men on the 
island. Rear-Admiral Hornby however, 
having disapproved of the steps taken by 
the Commander, dispatched the Gorgon 
from Callao, on the 14th of December last 
to Tigre island, to embark the party and 
to surrender the island. 


BUENOS AYRES. 


On the 24th Nov. Mr. Southern signed 
the British convention with this Govern- 
ment, which puts an end to all old animo- 
sities, and re-establishes the former rela- 
tions of friendship and good understand- 
ing. There is a large population of British 
subjects, both in the province of Buenos 
Ayres and in other provinces of the Con- 
federation, almost every one of whom is a 
landed proprietor or farmer. The most 
immediate advantage of the convention is, 
however, in the impulse it has given to 
trade, and the confidence it may inspire in 
commercial enterprise. The system of the 
Government of Buenos Ayres with regard 
to commerce is extremely liberal and en- 
couraging, and British merchants have not 
the slightest cause of complaint from 
vexatious laws or regulations. 


LIBERIA. 


A treaty of friendship and commerce 
between her Majesty and the republic of 
Liberia was signed at London in Novem- 
ber 1848, and ratified on the 1s€ of August 
last. A copy has recently been presented 
to Parliament. There are eleven articles 
in the treaty. They provide for ‘ per- 
petual peace and friendship,’’ and recipro- 
cal freedom of commerce. No tonnage, 
import, or other duties are to be levied 
beyond what are or may be levied on na- 
tional vessels. British merchandize or 
goods are not to be prohibited. The 
government of the republic may import 
certain articles with the view of raising a 
revenue, and in such case private mer- 
chants are to be prohibited trading in such 
articles. By the ninth article it is de- 
clared that, ‘‘ slavery and the slave trade 
being perpetually abolished in the repub- 
lic of Liberia, the republic engages that a 
law shall be passed declaring it to be 
piracy for any Liberian citizen or vessel 
to be engaged or concerned in the slave 
trade.”’ Free access to be given in case of 
suspected slavers. The treaty was signed 


by Lord Palmerston, the Hon. H. Labou- 
chere, and Joseph Jenkins Roberts, the 
President of the republic. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Jan. 29. The highest tide known for 
20 years occurred in the Thames. It 
flowed at London for half an hour beyond 
the usual period, and at 10 minutes past 3 
o’clock attained its greatest height, having 
risen several feet above the ordinary spring- 
tide mark at London Bridge. The whole 
range of wharfs on either side of the river 
to Chelsea were more or less flooded, and 
a considerable amount of property was 
destroyed or seriously damaged. At Ro- 
therhithe between 300 and 400 buildings, 
warehouses, houses, and other premises, 
were partially inundated. The water 
rushed down the various courts and alleys, 
creating the greatest dismay among the 
poor creatures who crowd the cellars and 
lower floors in that locality. In many of 
the streets it was nearly two feet in depth, 
and continued so for upwards of an hour. 
Similar scenes took place-at Lambeth and 
other low parts near the river-side. On 
the preceding day there had been the lowest 
tide remembered for many years. 

Feb. 7. A fire broke out in Pedlar’s 
Acre, Lambeth, in the timber-yard of Mr. 
George Myers, and communicated to the 
manufactory of india-rubber web con- 
ducted by Messrs. Christopher Nickels 
and Co. in a large building lately part of 
the workshops of Messrs. Grissell and 
Peto. Both these premises were wholly 
destroyed, and several houses in the York 
Road and Belvedere Road were more or 
less damaged. Messrs. Myers’s establish- 
ment contained steam-sawmills, and shops 
capable of employing nearly 200 men. At 
Messrs. Nickels’s manufactory about 70 
young women were employed. 


HERTFQRDSHIRE. 


Feb. 2. A very destructive fire broke 
out at Ashwell, a village containing about 
1400 inhabitants, abuut seven miles distant 
from Royston. It is supposed to have 
been caused by an incendiary, as a pre- 
vious attempt was made about six months 
before to fire the barn in which it origi- 
nated. This was situated about the centre 
of the village, and, a strong gale blowing 
at the time from the south-west, three 
farms and several cottages were in twenty 
minutes enveloped in flames. Property 
was destroyed to the amount of more than 
40,000/. consisting of the houses, build- 
ings, and produce of six of the largest 
farms in the parish, comprising nearly 
1400 acres, of the estimated rental of 2775/., 
26 cottages of the yearly value of 85/. 10s., 
two other houses partially burnt, three 
large malthouses in full work, filled with 
malt and stock barley, and a handsome 
Independent chapel. The calamity has ren- 


dered 32 families houseless, and has thrown 
60 or 70 men and boys out of employment. 
The property, with the exception of two 
cottages, was insured, and the principal 
loss will fall on the Phoenix, but the Nor- 
wich, the Sun, the Farmers’, and other 
offices, will be severe losers. 


SCOTLAND. 


Another mansion has been destroyed by 
fire in Scotland. On the 22nd Jan. this 
calamity befel Buchanan House, on the 
shore of Loch Lomond, the only Scotish 
seat of the Duke of Montrose. The pic- 
tures and family records were saved. 

Floating Railway across the Forth.— 
The Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Rail- 
way Company have erected large move- 
able slips at Granton and Burntisland, by 
means of which they will, in connexion 
with their floating railway Leviathan, be 
enabled to give great facilities to the trans- 
mission of their traffic. Goods, minerals, 
and live stock will now be conveyed across 
the ferry without removal from the trucks. 
The spacious deck of the steamer is capa- 
ble of holding a train of from 30 to 40 
loaded trucks. The time occupied in cross- 
ing is 25 minutes, and the trucks are 
ashore in the course of three minutes 
afterwards. The following is a description 
of the apparatus :—Alongside the piers at 
Burntisland and Granton is an incline or 
slip constructed of masonry, upon which 
are laid down two lines of rails. Upon the 
incline is placed a heavy moveable plat- 
form, 61 feet in length by 21 feet in 
breadth, framed of timber, and resting 
upon 16 wheels. To the front of the plat- 
form are attached, by means of universal 
joints, four malleable iron girders, 35 feet 
long, constructed of boiler plates, spanning 
the requisite distance from the platform 
to the vessel, and affording sufficient 
depth of water for the keel of the vessel 
to clear the surface of the slip. These 
girders are raised and lowered on the 
arrival and departure of the vessel by 
means of a winch. The whole platform 
with the girders is raised and lowered to 
suit the several heights of the tide by 
means of a small stationary steam engine, 
which is also employed in moving the 
trucks off and on board the vessel. The 
large vessel or floating railway is 175 feet 
long by 54 all over, propelled by two 
powerful engines of peculiar construction, 
with paddle shafts unconnected. Upon 
her deck are laid three lines of railway for 
the standage of trucks. This vessel, with 
all her machinery, was built by Mr. Robert 
Napier, of Glasgow. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1850. 


Beds.—R. T. Gilpin, of Hockliffe Grange, esq. 
Berks.—R. Allfrey, of Wokefield Park, esq. 
Bucks.—W. S. Lowndes, of Whaddon Hall, esq. 
Camb. and Hunt.—John Vipan, of Sutton, esq. 
Cumb.—Thomas Salkeld, of Holm Hill, esq. 
Cheshire.—Sir A. I. Aston, of Aston, G.C.B. 
Cornwall.— William Daubuz, of Killiow, esq. 
Derbysh.—Robert Arkwright, of Sutton, esq. 
Devon.—W. A. Yeo, of Fremington, esq. 
Dorset.—H. R. Willett, of Merly House, esq. 
Durham.—Robert Hildyard, of Horsley, esq. 
Essex.—T. B. Western, of Felix Hall, esq. 
Glouc.—T. G. Parry, of rf baer Court, esq. 
Heref.—James Cheese, of Huntington, esq. 
Herts.—F. S. Greville, North Myms Place, esq. 
Kent.—Matthew Bell, of Bourne House, esq. 
Lanc.—Clement Royds, of Mountfallinge, esq. 
Leic.—Thomas Stokes, of New Parks, esq. 
Linc.—Henry Fane, of Fulbeck Hall, esq. 
Monm.—C. Bailey, of Lanthewy Court, esq. 
Norfolk.—Edw. R. Pratt, of Ryston, esq. 
Northamptonshire.—William Bruce Stopford, 
of Drayton House, esq. 
Northumberland.—Sir Walter Calverley Tre- 
velyan, of Wallington, Bart. 
Notts.—Rt. Hon. Edw. Strutt, Kingston Hall. 
Oxfordshire.—Henry Hall, of Barton, esq. 
Rutland.—Hon. W. M. Noel, of Ketton. 
Shropsh.—R. M. Leeke, of Longford, esq. 
Somers.—Langley St. Albyn, of Alfoxton, esq. 
Staff.—Josiah Spode, of Armitage Park, esq. 
Southampton.—Joseph Martineau, of Basing 
Park, esq. 
Suff.—Sir T. R. Gage, of Peoueee Hall, Bart. 
Surrey.—J. W. Freshfield, of Moor Place, esq. 
Sussex.—G. C. Courthope, of Whiligh, esq. 
Warw.—Darwin Galton, of Edstone, esq. 
Wilts.—H. G. G. Ludlow, Heywood House, esq. 
Worcester.—J. G. Watkins, of Woodfield, esq. 
Yorks.—W. Rutson, of Newby Wiske, esq. 
WALES. 
Anglesey.—Rich. Griffith, of Bodowyrisaf, esq. 
Brecon.—Sir C. M. R. Morgan, of Therrw, Bt. 
Carn.—Isaac Walker, of Hendregadredd, esq. 
Carm.—W. D. H.C. Davys, Neuaddfawr, esq. 
Cardigan.—T. D. Lloyd, of Bronwydd, esq. 
Denbigh.—John Burton, of Minera Hall, esq. 
Fiintshire.— Viscount Feilding, of Downing. 
Glam.—Rowl. Fothergill, of Hensol Castle, esq. 
Montgomery.—J. D. Corrie, of Dysserth, esq. 
Merion.—Edw. Griffiths, of Gwastadfryn, esq. 
Pembroke.—William Richards, of Tenby, esq. 
Radnor.—Edw. M. Stephens, of Llananno, esq. 





GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Jan.9. Wilbraham Taylor, esq. to be Extra 
Gentleman Usher to Her Majesty. 

Jan, 29. Thomas F. Johnston, esq. to be 
Colonial Secretary and Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts for Trinidad. 

Jan. 30. Capt. Houston Stewart, C.B. to be 
one of the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, vice Lord John Hay.—Knighted, Thomas 
Noon Talfourd, esq. one of the Judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 

Feb. 5. Royal East Middlesex Militia, Ed- 
ward Dewes, esq. to be Major; Thomas St. 
Leger Alcock, esq. to be Lieut.-Col.—Edward 
Woodford, esq. LL.D. to be one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspectors of Schools in Scotland, vice 
John Gordon, esq. resigned. 

_ Feb. 6. Thomas Maitland, esq. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Solicitor-General for Scotland, to be 
one of the Lords of Session. 


Feb. 7. James Moncreiff, esq. Advocate, to 
be Her Majesty’s Solicitor-Gen. for Scotland. 

Feb. 8. 12th Foot, Lieut.-Col. Randal Rum- 
ley, from the 6th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col.—29th 
Foot, brevet Col. the Hon. Thomas Ashburn- 
ham, C.B. from half-pay 62d Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Col.—68th Foot, Major-Gen. Douglas Mercer, 
C.B. to be Col.—80th Foot, Maj.-Gen. Henry 
Daubeney to be Colonel. 

Feb. 11. To be Officers in the Artillery Com- 
pany of London:—To be Captains, with the 
following coments James Goodsell Middle- 
ton, esq. John White Welch, esq. Frederick 
Edward Horneman, esq. Peter Morrison, = 9 
William Thomas Robinson, esq. Richard Bel 
esq. John Biden, esq. Edward Ellis, esq. Wm. 
Bokenham, esq. Thomas Hall, esq. William 
Chickall Jay, esq.—To be Supernumerary 
Captains, John James Iselin, esq. John Par- 
ker, esq.—To be Adjutant, with the rank of 
Captain, William Henry Snell, esq.—To be 
Lieutenants, with the following seniority. 
Adolphus Jolin Lewis, gent. John Richa 
Lambert Walmisley, —_ Joseph Moreland, 
eX. William Jeremiah Jordan, gent. Geor; 

aldwin Waugh, gent, Thomas Mosdell Smith, 
gent. John Pitt Bontein, gent.—To be Quar- 
termaster, George Ballin, gent.—To be Physi- 
cian, Henry Jeaffreson, M.D.—To be Surgeons, 
William White Cooper, esq. John Law, esq. 

Feb. 12. To be members of Her Majesty’s 
Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms: Charles 
Tyler, esq. vice Tyler, retired ; Sir James Law- 
rence Cotter, Bart. late 27th Regt. vice Ford, 
retired.—Robert Stephenson, esq. to be one 
of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the pro- 
motion of the Exhibition of the Works of In- 
dustry of all Nations to be holden in the year 
1851; Lieut.-Col. William Reid, Royal Eng. 
C.B. to be one of the Executive Committee of 
the said Commission, in the room of Robert 
a esq. and to be Chairman of the 
said Executive Committee. 

Feb. 15. 14th Foot, brevet Major T. H,. 
Tidy to be Major.—42d Foot, Major C. Duns- 
mure to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. G. B. Cumber- 
land to be Major.—78th Foot, Maj. W. Hamil- 
ton to be Lieut.-Col; brevet Major T. J. Tay- 
lor to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. S. J. Hill, 2d 
West India Regt. to be Major in the Army. 

Feb. 19. Aston Davoren, esq. to be Puisne 
Justice for the Island of St. Christopher. 

Feb. 20. John Crawford, esq. to be Second 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the -colony of 
South Australia. 

Feb. 22. 12th Light Dragoons, Capt. W. H. 
Tottenham to be Major.—69th Foot, Major 
J. W. L. Paxton to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. D. E, 
Mackirdy to be Major.—s0th Foot, Major C. 
Lewis to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. R. G. Hughes 
to be Major.—Unattached, Capt. the Hon. 
W. H.S. Cotton, from the 1st Life Guards, to 
be Major. 


—_——~—- 


NaAvAL Promotions. 


Jan. 16. Comm. Sidney Grenfell (1840) of 
the Illustrious 72, depdt ship of ordinary, 
Portsmouth, to be Captain.—Comm. Richard 
S. Hewlett (1845) of the Excellent gunnery ship 
at Portsmouth, to be Captain.—Rear-Admiral 
of the White Charles John Austen, C.B. to be 
Commander-in-Chief on the East India and 
China station, vice Sir F. A. Collier, deceased. 
—Comm. Thomas Mathias (1837) to the Illus- 
trious, vice Grenfell.—Comm. Sir William S, 
Wiseman (1846) to the Excellent, vice Hewlett, 
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Jan. 20. Comm. John Charles Dalrymple 
Hay (1846) of Her Majesty’s sloop Columbine 
16, serving on the East India and China station, 
to be Captain. 

Jan. 24. Lieut. George Hancock (1844) of 
Her Majesty’s ship Hastings 72, serving as 
yo wey on the East India and China station, 
to Commander.—Lieut. Wm. John Samuel 
Pullen (1846) of her Majesty’s discovery ship 
Plover, Bhering’s Straits, to be Commander. 
—Chaplain, the Rev. G. E. Purchas, to the 
Arethusa, at Devonport. - 

Jan. 29. Lieut. William Woolcock (a) (1809) 
to be retired Commander of 1830.—Lieutenant 
Charles Goldsmith (1825) to command the Wel- 
lington, revenue cruiser.—Lieut. A. R. B. Car- 
ter (1846) of the coast-guard, to command the 
Wicklam revenue cruiser.—Lieut. William L. 
Lambert (1842) to be a chief officer of the 
coast-guard. 

Feb. 2. Lieut.-Col. C. F. Green, to be Direc- 
tor of the engineering and architectural works 
of the Admiralty. 

Feb.4. Commander T. G. Forbes to the 
Philomel. 

Feb. 5. Capt. George Frederick Rich (1823) 
to superintend the Royal William Victualling- 
yard and the Naval Hospital at Devonport, vice 
Capt. Toup Nicolas.— Lieut. the Hon. Francis 
Egerton (late flag-Lieutenant to Sir Thomas 
Herbert) to be Commander. 

feb. 6. Chaplain, Rev. Edward S. Phelps 
(1836) to the Illustrious 72, depét ship of ordi- 
es? Portsmouth. 

eb. 7. Commander Wm. Moorsom (1848) 
to the Excellent: addit. for special service. 

Feb. 9. Capt. Lord John Hay, C.B. (one of 
the Lords of the Admiralty) to be Superin- 
tendent of Devonport Dockyard. 

Feb. 15. Capt. Sir C. Sullivan, Bart. to be 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue.—Capt. R. S. Robin- 
son to the Arrogant.—Lieut. J. S. Parsons to 
be a Retired Commander of 1830. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Colchester.—Lord Join Manners, 

Kirkcudbright stewartry.—Jobn Mackie, esq. 
of Bargaly. 

Windsor.—John Hatchell, esq. of Dublin, 
Solicitor-general for Ireland. 





EccLEsIASTICAL PREFERMENTS AND 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Rev. H. Battiscombe, St. John’s Chapel, Broad 
Court, St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 

Rev. R. S. Beloe, All Saints V. Lynn-Regis. 

Rev. J. J. Beresford, Minor Canon of Peter- 
borough. 

Rey. J. W. Bird (V. of Briston), Melton Con- 
stable R. w. Little-Burgh R. Norfolk. 

Rev. — Black, St. Mary R. w. St. Benedict R. 
Huntingdon. 

Rey. J. C. Blomfield, Offord-Cluny R. Hunts. 

Rev. W. J. Bucknall-Estcourt, Sedgeford V. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. W. H. Bull, Old-Newton V. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Carpenter, D.D. Christ Church P.C. 
Heathfield, Lancashire. 

Rey. C. Cookson, Maxey V. Northampton. 

Rev. D. Cooper, Trinity P.C. Bristol. 

Rev. G. Currey, to be Boyle Lecturer, Bow Ch. 

Rey. R.W. Dartnell, Rodborne-CheneyV. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Dewing, Dodbrooke R. Devon. 

Rey.T. R. Dickinson, Nymett-Rowland R. Dev. 

Rey. H.T. Ellacombe, Clyst St. George R. Dev. 

Rey. T. Fulcher, Old-Buckenham P.C. Norf. 

Rev. P. Gell, Assistant Lecturer at All Saints, 


Derby. 
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Rev. W. C. Hall, Pilton P.C. Devon. 

Rev. R. J. Hayne, Trinity Church Lectureship, 
Gosport, Hants. 

Rev. 'T. Hill, Trinity P.C. Minories, London. 

Rev. W.T. Homan, Deaneryjof Clonfert, Ireland. 

Rev. B. Hurst, Slaley P.C. Northumberland. 

Rev. A. Irwin, Union of Armagh, Ireiand. 

Rev. 8. Jodrell, Bayfield R. (no church) Norf, 

Rev. J. F. Johnson, Ab-Kettleby V. Leic. 

Rev. E. Jones, Gwaenyscor R. Flintshire. 

Rey. M. Jones, Deanery Rural, diocese of St. 
David’s. 

Rev. S. Jones, Glyntaf P.C. Eglwysilan, Glam. 

Rey. E. Luby, Glasson P.C. Lancaster. 

Rev, A. M'Caul, D.D. St. Magnus-the-Martyr 
R. w. St. Margaret R. New Fish Street, and 
St. Michael R. Crooked Lane, London, 

Rev. W. Martin, Grantchester V. Camb. 

Rev. M. H. Maxwell, Heddon-on-the-Wall V. 
Northumberland. 

Rev. W. P. Musgrave, Deanery-Rural of Heref. 

Rev. A. A. Onslow, Newent V. Gloucestersh. 

Rey. C. Onslow, one of the Priests of Wim- 
borne Minster, Dorset. 

Rev. T. Ormandy, Whitbeck P.C. Cumberland. 

Rev. E. Osborn, Asheldam V. Essex. 

Rey. R. Owen, Yspytty-Ivan P.C. Denbighsh. 

Rev. H. Pearson, Henley V. Suffolk. 

Rev. E. M. Pridmore, Tuckingmill P.C. Cofnw. 

Rev. J. W. Pugh, Llandeilo Deanery- Rural, 
diocese of St. David’s. 

Rev. W. Richards, Dawley-Magna P.C. Salop. 

Rey. J.T. Robinson, North Petherton V. Som. 

Rev.T. Robinson, St. BartholomewP.C. Liverpl. 

Hon. and Rev. C. F. O. Spencer, Cumner V. 
Berks. 

Rev. J. Stewart, Shimpling R. Norfolk. 

Rey. D. P. Thomas, Llanmaes R. Glamorgansh. 

Rev. W. Thorpe, Weeley R. Essex. 

Rev. J. J. ‘Toogood, St. Andrew R. Holborn, 
London. 

Rev. W. D. Veitch, St. Peter P.C. Newton-in- 
Makerfield, Lancashire. 

Rev. C. Whately, Taplow R. Bucks. 

Rev. J. Willey, Drax V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. D. A. Williams, Upper Carmarthen 
Deanery-Rural, diocese of St. David's. 





To CHAPLAINCIES. 


Rev. W. Buller, Dorset County Hospital. 

Rev. E. J. Carter, (pro temp.) Lawford’s Gate 
Prison, Bristol. : 

Rev. B.S. Clarke, of St. George’s Cathedral, 
Madras. 

Rev. J. W. Cobb, City Gaol, Norwich. 

Rey. F. A. Dawson, of Jubbulpore, Bengal. 

Rev. F. Hewson, of Chester Cemetery. 

Rey. E. Kilvert, of Tranquebar, Madras. 

Rev. H. Lascelles, of Sangor, Bengal. 

Rey. C. Marshall, the Borough Compter, Lond. 

Rev. P. W. Molesworth, to the Sheriff of Dev. 

Rev. E. S. Phelps, Illustrious depdt ship of 
Portsmouth Ordinary. 

Rey. G. C. Purches, H.M. ship Arethusa. 

Rev. T. C. Smyth, of Peshawur, Bengal. 

Rev. F. C, Viret, of Cawnpore, Bengal. 

Worshipful H. Williams, Chancellor of Llan- 
daff, to be Welsh Examiner of Candidates 
for Holy Orders in that diocese. 





CoLLEGIATE AND SCHOLASTIC 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Rev. J. A. L. Airey, Mathematical Master 
Merchant-Taylors’ School, London. 

Rey. H. Bailey, Warden of St. Augustin’s Coll. 
Canterbury. 

Rev. F. J. Biddulph, Master of the Grammar 
School, Bampton, Oxfordshire. 

G. W. Coopland, B.A. Fellowship at St. Catha- 
rine’s Hall, Cambridge. 
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Rev. T. H. Dixon, Mastership of the Grammar 
School, Gainsborough, Lincolnshire. 

W. J. Earle, Second Mastership of Upping- 
ham Grammar School. 

Rev.G. Goodman, of Grammar School, Bishop's 
Stortford, Herts. 

Rev. J. A. Jeremie, Regius Professorship of 
Divinity, Cambridge (Feb. 16), to which is 
annexed Somersham R. w. Colne C. and 
Pidley C. Hunts. 

Rev. W. H. Pritchett, Fellowship at Corpus 
Christi College, meg 

Rev. E. F. T. Ribbans, Head Mastership of 
Leek Grammar School. 

Rev. S. H. Russell, Second Classical and As- 
sistant Mathematical Mastership Merchant 
Taylors’ School. 

Rev. J. H. Singer, D.D. Regius Professorship 
of Divinity, University of Dublin. 

Rev. S. Smith, Donnellan Lectureship, 1850, 
University of Dublin. 

E. T. Stevenson, B.A. Assistant Mastership 
Grosvenor College, Bath. 

T. W. Whale, B.A. Vice-Principalship and 
Mathematical Mastership, Grosvenor Col- 
lege, Bath. 

E. Woodford, LL.D. one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools in Scotland. 





BIRTHS. 


Nov. 29. At Portland, Cape Town, the Hon. 
Mrs. Henry Barrington, a son. 

Jan. 10. At Marston house, Northamptonsh. 
the wife of J. J. Blencowe, esq. a son.—At 
Cottesbrooke park, Northamptonshire, Mrs. 
Langham, a son.—16. At Sandling park, the 
wife of W. Deedes, esq. M.P. a dau.—19. At 
Ankerwycke, Bucks, Mrs. Harcourt, a dau. 
—22. In Eaton place, Mrs. Wm. Stopford, 
of Drayton house, Northamptonsh. a son.——. 
26. At Lytchet Matravers, the wife of H. L. 8. 
Dillon Trenchard, esq. a son.——At Redworth 
house, Durham, the wife of John H. Aylmer, 
esq. a son and heir.— 27. At Grosvenor pl. 
the wife of Phillip Henry Pepys, esq. a dau. 
—28. At Colerne, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. 
Gilbert Heathcote, a dau.— At Government 
house, Isle of Man, the Lady Isabella Hope, a 
son.— 30. At Packington, Warwicksh. pre- 
maturely, the Viscountess Lewisham, a dau. 
——At Sidmouth, the wife of Capt. Fulford, 
R.N. a dau.——31. In Eaton pl. the Countess 
of Mulgrave, a dau.——In Halkin street west, 
Lady Payne Gallwey, a son. 

Feb.1. At Stratton, near Cirencester, the 
wife of Sir Thomas Tancred, Bart. a son.—— 
Lady Townsend Farquhar, a son.——At Rei- 
gate, Surrey, the wife of Major E. P. Lynch, 

.L.S. of the Bombay army, a son.——2. At 
Wanlip hall, Leic. the wife of SirG. J. Palmer, 
Bart. a dau.——8._ At Brussels, the Hon. Mrs. 
Edward Erskine, a dau.—In Park st. Gros- 
venor sq. the wife of Thomas Bateson, esq. 
M.P. a dau.——4. At Berlin, the wife of Henry 
Francis Howard, esq. Secretary to her Ma- 
jesty’s Legation, a dau.——5. In Queen Anne 
st. the wife of the Kev. William Cureton, a son. 
—6. At Edinburgh, the wife of Sir Graham 
Montgomery, Bart. a son and heir.——In He- 
reford st. the wife of Thomas Somers Cocks, 
jun. esq. M.P. a son.——11. At Rugby, the 
wife of the Hon. Charles Napier, a dau.— 12. 
At North Mymms Place, Lady Rosa Greville, 
a dau.——In Chesham st. the Lady Margaret 
Littleton, a son.—-At Brighton, the we | 
Agneta Bevan, a dau.——At Instow, Nort 
Devon, the wife of Major F. White, C.B. 8th 
Regt. a son.—13. At Brighton, the wife of 
Heneage Dering, esq. a son. 





Births—Marriages. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 8 At Monte Video, by the British 
Chaplain, Charles James, only son of Charles 
Shaw, esq. of Greenfield, Edgbaston, to Nérea, 
— dau. of Conrad Riicker, esq. of Monte 

ideo. 

Dec. 13. At Lianvrechra, Henry Barré 
Phipps, Capt. 63d Regt. son of the Rev. Barré 
Phipps, Canon of Chichester, to Emma, widow 
of John Taylor Winnington, pas. and third 
dau. of Thos. Prothero, esq. of Malpas Court. 
——At Little Portland st. Professor Allman, 
of Trinity college, Dublin, to Hannah-Louisa, 
third dau. of Samuel Shaen, esq. of Crix, near 
Chelmsford, Essex. 

15. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Eustace 
Heathcote, esq. of Penn, Wilts, youngest son 
of the late Rev. Samuel Heathcote, of Bram- 
shaw, to Caroline-Harriet, only child of Mat- 
thew Munro, esq. of Fritham, New Forest.—— 
At Bitton, Gloucestershire, the Rev. Arthur 
Legrew, second son of the Rev. James Legrew, 
Rector of Caterham and Chaldon, Surrey, to 
Emma, youngest dau. of the late Edwd. Frere, 
esq. of Bitton Rectory.——At Stoughton, Sus- 
sex, Capt. George Wilder, Royal Horse Art. 
to Augusta, youngest dau. of the late S. M. 
Clogstoun, esq.——At Hastings, Saml. Moore, 
esq. of Moyne hall, co. of Cavan, to Louisa, 
dau. of the late Thomas Nesbitt, esq. R.N. ~ 

16. At Halstead, Kent, Matthew Fortescue 
esq. Barrister-at-Law, to Maria-Jane, dau. 0} 
the late T. K. Bowyear, esq. 

18. At Great Cressingham, Norf. Geo’ 
Granville Bradley, M.A. Felluw of Univ. coll, 
Oxf. and Assist. Master of Rugby, to Marian- 
Jane, fifth dau. of the Rev. B. Philpot, Rector 
of Great Cressingham.——At Monkstown, near 
Dublin, George-Sale Bedford, esq. of the Trea- 
sury, Dublin Castle, to Elizabeth-Charlotte, 
relict of N.O. D’Oller, esq. and dau. of Joseph 
Strong, esq. of Glenamuck.——At Strood, Wm. 
Croft, esq. of Bayham cottages, Camden New 
road, to Harriet, relict of T. 8. Wollett, esq. 
R.N.——At Chelsea, the Rev. T. K. Bowyear, 
Rector of Halstead, Kent, to Caroline-Marga- 
ret, third dau. of the Jate Rear-Adm. Shirreff. 
——At Holton, near Oxford, the Rey. Alex. 
R. C. Dallas, Rector of Wonston, Hants, to 
Ann Biscoe, eldest dau. of the Rev. ‘Lhos. G. 
Tyndale, Rector of Holton.——The Rev. Thos. 
Sutcliffe, M.A. Incumbent of Heptonstall 
Yorkshire, to Eliza, youngest dau. of Richard 
Sutcliffe, esq. of Lumb bank. 

19. At St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, Robert 
Weston, esq. of Brackley, to Maria Kett, niece 
to the late Major-Gen. Woodhouse, of Edells, 
Cowden, Kent. 

20. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Henry 
Richard Eyre, esq. of Shaw house, Berks, 
eldest son of the late Henry Eyre, esq. of Bot- 
leigh grange, Hants, to Isabella-Catherine 
eldest dau. of the late C. G. Parker, esq. of 
Springfield p!. Essex. At Sunningdale, Maj, 
Hugh Inglis, 24 Madras Light Cav. to Ann, 
only surviving dau. of the late Sir W. Arbuth- 
not, Bart.—At Clifton, Notts, Fleetwood 
Wilson, esq. late of the 8th Hussars, and of 
Knowle hall, co. of Warwick, to Harriette- 
Horatia, youngest dau. of the late Capt. Chas. 
Montagu Walker, R.N.—At West Haddon, 
co. Npn. Charles Percival, esq. eldest son of 
Jobn Percival, esq. Woodlands, Isle of Wight, 
to Eliza-Ann, eldest dau. of William Lovell, 
esq. of West Haddon lodge. 

22. At St. Bee’s, the Rev. E. H. Knowles, 
M.A. Michel Fellow of Queen’s coll. Oxf. to 
Frances-Mary, dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Ain- 
ger, Principal of St. Bee’s.—-At apes Mary- 
lebone, the Rev. William Fred. Hamilton, 


Home Chaplain to the, Hon. East India Com- 
pany, to Sibella-Jane, eldest dau. of Henry St. 
George Tucker, esq. of Portland place. 
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26. At St. Mark’s Kennington, Francis 
Sewell Cole, esq. of Bourne end, Marlow, to 
Julia, youngest dau. of Richard Crawshay, 
esq. of Ottershaw, Surrey.——At Masbro’, the 
Rev. C. Pedley, of Chester-le-street, to Sarah, 
eldest dau. of Professor Stowell, LL.D. 

27. At Cheltenham, George, eldest son of 
George Gardner, esq. of Pendleton priory, 
Lanc. to Sarah, relict of Richard Scholes, esq. 
of Cheltenham.——At Leamington, Lieut.-Col. 
Forbes, late of the Coldstream Guards, to Lucy- 
Georgiana, youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Whitmore, esq. of Apley park, Shropshire. —— 
At Mickleham, Surrey, John Earley Cook, esq. 
to Mary-Jane, only dau. of the Rey. Alfred 
Burmester, Rector of Mickleham.——At Llan- 
ymynech, near Oswestry, the Rev. T.S. Evans, 
Assistant Master in Rugby School, to Rosa- 
mond, only surviving child of the late John 
Broughton, esq.—At St. James’s Piccadilly, 
Lieut.-Col. Young, of 25th Regt. eldest son of 
the late Sir A. W. Young, to Harriet, third 
dau. of Lawrence Gwynne, esq. LL.D. and 
relict of Major George Templer.——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. John Lee, esq. late 
Capt. 34th Regt. son of the late Henry Pincke 
Lee, esq. of Wootley, Berks, to Louisa, dau. 
of the late Jacob Dixon, sen. esq. of Dumbar- 
ton, N.B. and relict of Robert Dixon, esq. of 
Levengrove.——At Sculthorpe, Norfolk, Wm. 
Franks, esq. eldest son of William Franks, 
esq. of Woodhill, Herts, to Emily-Florence, 
only dau. of the late Major-Gen. Sir J. T. 
Jones, Bart. K.C.B.——At St. Peter’s Pimlico, 
William Henry Amyot, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, barrister, to Alicia-Honoria, dau.of Sir 
Fortunatus Dwarris.—At Rock-ferry, Cheshire, 
William Richmond, esq. of Bootle, to Ellen- 
Maria, only dau. of the late Major Bertles, and 
niece of the late Major-Gen. Foord Bowes.—-- 
At Greenwich, William Thomas Rivers, esq. 
Comm. R.N. eldest son of William Rivers, 
esq. of Greenwich Hospital, to Georgiana, 
fourth dau. of Frederick Finch, esq. of Croom’s 
hill.——At Kinlet, Shropshire, the Rev. John 
Ryle Wood, Canon of Worcester, to Harriet, 
eldest dau. of William Lacon Childe, esq. of 
Kinlet. 

29. At St. James’s Piccadilly, Frederick 
George William Fearon, esq. of H.M. 69th 
Regt. to Isabel, second dau. of Rear-Adm. Sir 
J. J. Gordon Bremer, K.C.B. K.C.H. and 
relict of Capt. Henry Sabine Browne, of H.M. 
85th —_ Inf.——At Marylebone, W. Sen- 
house Gaitskell, esq. of Streatham, Surrey, to 
Melissa, third dau. of the late E. C. H. Shep- 
herd, esq. of Devonshire st. Portland pl. for- 
merly Capt. in the Ist Regt. of Life Guards. 
—At Paddington, Henry Hansard, esq. of 
Lincoln’s inn fields, to Ellen, youngest dau. of 
George Burnell, esq. of Sussex terr. Hyde pk. 

Lately. At Hothfield, the Rev. Richard 
Swan, M.A. Rector of Hothfield, to Elizabeth 
Denne, dau. of the late C. Whittle, esq. of 
Camberwell.—At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
the Rev. R. W. Thackeray, Rector of Hans- 
down, Herts, to Ann, dau. of the late Wm, 
Grassett, esq. of Ovenden house, Sevenoaks. 

Jan.1, At Bridekirk, Cumberland, Major 
William MacGeorge, H.E.1.C.S. to Dorah 
Fagan, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. James Steel, 
C.B. of the Bengal Army, and niece of John 
Steel, esq. of Derwent bank, Cumberland.—— 
At Wortham, Suffolk, Philip Harrison, esq. of 
Diss, to Mary-Jane, elder dau. of J. J. Tuck, 
esq. of Wortham.——At Widcombe, Charles 
Sugden, esq. Lieut. 39th Regt. Madras Army, 
to Mary, dau. of the Jate Rev. J. Wright, Rec- 
tor of Walkern, Herts, and Fellow of Eton. 
—Rev. 8. Pagan, Incumbent of Leverbridge, 
to Emily-Grace, daughter of the late R. Bar- 
low, esq. Snow hill, Bolton.——At Highgate, 
the Rev. Alfred Barrett, M.A. of Wore. coll. 
— to Emma, widow of John Collins, esq. 
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Marriages. 


[ March, 


of Bath.—_—At Dawlish, Capt. Hugonin, 39th 
Regt. eldest son of Col. Hugonin, of Nursted, 
Hampshire, to Maria-Elizabeth, third dau. 
of C. J. F. Combe, esq.——At Kiledegan, co. 
of Galway, the Rev. John Hewson, B.A. Rec- 
tor of Kilmore, Erris, to Mary-Meares Moran, 
eldest dau. of the Very Rev. the Provost of 
Kilmacdnagh.—— At Brighton,Clement, eldest 
son of William Weston Stretton, esq. of Dane’s 
hill house, Leicester, to Julia-Stanbury, only 
dau. of Richard Osborn, esq. late of Brighton. 
——At Louth, co. Linc. W. H. Winton, esq. 
of Capel, Kent, eldest son of W. Winton, esq. 
Woodgate house, Beckley, Sussex, to Anna- 
Maria, third dau. of Robert Cropper, esq. 

2. At Ashton-upon-Mersey, Robert Adeane 
Barlow, esq. eldest son of the late Rev. Wm. 
Barlow, Canon of Chester, to Eliza-Isabella, 
only dau. of the late Robert Haworth, esq. 
and, randdau. of Edmund Haworth, esq. of 
Sale lodge, Cheshire.——At Springfield, Essex, 
the Rev. G. C. Coombe, M A. Fellow of St. 
Peter’s coll. Cambridge, to Eliza-Mary, eldest 
dau. of A. R. Chalk, esq. of Mounthill, apes 
field.— At All Saints’ St. John’s wood, An- 
drew Edgar, esq. barrister-at-law, to Mary- 
Ann, dau, of Elkanan Bicknell, esq. of Herne 
hill, and widow of Professor Everitt.——At 
Albury, Surrey, Francis James Bampfylde, 
esq. 49th Regt. to Catherine, only dau. of J. 
Thompson, esq. M.D. 

3. At Cappane, co. of Waterford, Frederick 
John Geo. Whitehead, esq. Lieut. Royal Fusi- 
liers, only son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. White- 
head, K.C.B. to Frances-Elizabeth, second dau. 
of Thomas FitzGerald, esq. of Ballina park. 
——At Paddington, the Rev. W. C. Barwis, 
Curate of St. James’s Church, Leeds, son of 
John Barwis, esq. of Lankegg, hall, Cumb. to 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Capt. William 
Hoghton, of Chingford hall.——At Gran- 
borough, Warw. the Rev. E. Selwyn, M.A. 
Rector of Hemingford Abbats, Hunts, to 
Fanny, dau. of the late T. Margetts, esq. of 
Hemingford Grey. 

4. At St. George’s Bloomsbury, R. Wynne 
Williams, esq. of Bedford pl. to Rebecca-Col- 
lett, dau. of the late Robert Dalgleish, of Rud- 
doch, Stirlingshire, and Bloomsbury place. 

5. At St. Marylebone, E. J. Seaton, esq. of 
Brunswick place, to Emily, second dau. of 
J. B. Shuttleworth, esq. of Harley place. 

7. AtSt. Anne’s Blackfriars, Henry, second 
son of Benj. Webb, esq. of Doctors’ Commons, 
to Hannah, second dau. of Thomas Russell, 
esq. late of Printing house sq¢.—At Kingston, 
John Hayward, esq. Paymaster and Purser 
R.N. to Eliza, third dau. of the late John 
Hayward, esq. of Mile End, Portsea.——At 
Wittington, the Rev. Sydney P. Robertson, 
Rector of Waters Upton, to Julia, fourth 
dau. of the Rev. C. Browne, Rector of Upton 
Magna and Wittington, Salop. 

At Barnstaple, John Woodhouse, jun. 
esq. of Greenwich Hospital, to Sarah-Maria, 
third dau. of John Beavis Bignell, M.D. of 
Barnstaple——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
Henry John Selwin, esq. only son of John 
Selwin, esq. of Down hall, Essex, to Sarah- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Right Hon. Lord 
Lyndhurst. ——At St. Bartholomew-the-Less, 
Richard Twining, jun. esq. of the Strand, to 
Hannah, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
North, of Cornwall terr. Regent's park.—— 
At St. Lawrence, Thanet, William Groves, esy. 
second son of Thomas Groves, esq. of Ber- 
mondsey, to Susanna, second dau. of Thomas 
Hooper, esq. of Chilton, Thanet.——At Milton- 
on-Thames, William Frederick, eldest son of 
H. Spencer, esq. of Jersey, to Ann-Eliza, only 
dau. of W. J. Davies, esq. of Crayford. —aAt 
Donegore, the Rev. James Orr, son of the late 
James Orr, of Belfast, esq. to Harriett-Skef- 
fington, dau. of John Ouens, of Holestone, esq. 
co. of Antrim. 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp JEFFREY. 

Jan. 26. At Craigcrook, his country 
seat, near Edinburgh, in his 77th year, 
Francis Jeffrey, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Session in Scotland. 

Lord Jeffrey was the eldest son of Mr. 
George Jeffrey, under clerk in the Court 
of Session, by Henrietta, daughter of Mr. 
Loudoun, of Lanarkshire, and was born 
at the Lawn Market in Edinburgh on the 
23rd Oct. 1773. He received the early 
part of his education in the High School 
of his native city ; was sent to the univer- 
sity of Glasgow in 1787, and removed in 
1791 to Queen’s college, Oxford. In 
1794 he was admitted an advocate at: the 
Scotish bar, where he sown became distin- 
guished for the vigour of his eloquence 
and the wit and boldness of his invective. 
He attended debating clubs; spoke with 
readiness and knowledge; and, with no 
other introduction than his own talents, 
formed the acquaintance, at the Specula- 
tive Society, of Sir Walter Scott, then a 
young man busy with his ‘‘ Minstrelsy,’’ 
and of the Rev. Sydney Smith and 
Brougham, beth ardent for distinction in 
the Church and at the Bar. Acquaint- 
anceship soon ripened into intimacy ; and 
at a late supper after a debate at the 
Speculative Society, the ‘‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view” was projected by Smith, and ap- 
proved of by Jeffrey and Brougham. 
Assistants were soon found; and in Oct. 
1802 appeared the first number of the new 
periodical, under the editorial care of the 
Rev. Sydney Smith—its original pro- 
jector, as he is called by Lord Jeffrey, 
‘and long,’’ he adds, ‘‘its brightest 
ornament.”’ 

The success of the new Review was 
beyond the expectation of its founders, 
and after a few numbers beyond all prece- 
dent in publications of a similar nature. 
It contained the views, most fearlessly 
expressed, of a young and vigorous set of 
thinkers on some of the most important 
subjects of the day connected with politics, 
religion, jurisprudence, and literature. 
The writers flew at all kinds of game :— 
nor was it difficult to see from the first 
(what was indeed obvious afterwards) that 
the politics of the Whig school gave a 
turn and colour to its whole character. 
“The Review,” said Jeffrey, “has but 
two legs to stand on: Literature, no 
doubt, is one of them—but its right leg is 
Politics.’ 

Mr. Sydney Smith was the editor of 
the first three numbers; and would, no 
doubt, have continued his editorial care 

Gent. Mac, Vou. XXXIII. 


had not his views of promotion in the 
Church called him away from Edinburgh 
to London. On Mr. Smith’s retirement, 
Mr. Jeffrey took his place; which he 
continued to fill without interruption till 
late in the year 1829, when he was elected 
to the office of Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates—a judicial appointment of dis- 
tinction at the Scotish Bar hardly to be 
held, it was thought, in conjunction with 
the editorship of a party review. He 
still continued, however, to write occa- 
sionally. 

Mr. Jeffrey was more concerned in the 
literature than in the politics of the 
‘¢ Edinburgh Review;”’ in its philosophy 
and metaphysics, its taste and criticism, 
its light literature and poetical dogmas, 
than in those weighty affairs to which 
Mackintosh, Smith, and Brougham, in 
its earlier years, or Macaulay, Hallam, 
Brown, and Playfair, in its more recent 
days, have contributed the weight of their 
learning and eloquence. Amongst their 
most favoured productions, however, we 
look in vain for the infinite variety, acute 
criticism, and sparkling style of the 
learned editor, to whose versatile genius 
scarcely any department of human know- 
ledge seemed inaccessible. He is at one 
time found examining the nature and 
principles of taste, next the miscellaneous 
works of Jonathan Swift, then the writings 
of Madame de Stael and Samuel Richard. 
son, or Victor Alfieri, and the life of 
Christopher Columbus; then the dramatic 
works of John Ford, the characters of 
Shakspere’s plays, the poetry of Burns, 
Campbell, Scott, Crabbe, Rogers, Moore, 
Southey, Wordsworth, and Hemans. In 
a succeeding quarter, perhaps, he would 
engage the attention of his readers with 
the philosophy of Reid or Priestley, of 
Drummond or Dugald Stewart, and with 
the novelists of the day. 

Notwithstanding the almost unparal- 
leled success which attended the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’’ as a literary journal, it 
escaped not altogether unscathed. The 
prophecies of its editor with respect to 
Lord Byron were in no respect fulfilled ; 
his position as editor led him now and 
then into more than one unpleasant 
quarrel. Southey, Wordsworth, and Cole- 
ridge seldom spoke of him except in terms 
of hatred and contempt; and his memo- 
rable duel at Chalk Farm, in 1806, with 
Mr. Moore, partly occasioned by a clever 
application of a passage in Spenser to 
Tom Little’s Poems, will long be remem- 
bered by the ‘ — leadless pistol ’’ of 
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the “‘ English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers,” and the contemporary epigram which 
ends 


They only fire blank cartridge in Reviews. 


The quarrels with the Lake School were 
never made up; but the author of Little’s 
Poems and the editor of the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review ’’ were afterwards reconciled, and 
the critic even courted by a friendly dedi- 
cation. ‘The criticism on the ‘‘ Hours of 
Idleness,’’ though attributed to Mr. Jeff- 
rey at the time, was, as is well known, 
written by Lord Brougham. Jeffrey him- 
self afterwards praised Byron, and the 
noble poet was not ungrateful to the 
critic: witness his ‘‘ Don Juan ’’— 

All our little feuds, at least all mine, 
Dear Jeffrey, once my most redoubted foe, 

(As far as rhyme and criticism combine 
To make such puppets of us things below,) 

Are over: Here’s a health to “ Auld lang 

syne!” 

I do not know you, and may never know 

Your face—but you have acted on the whole 
Most nobly, and I own it from my soul. 


The “ Edinburgh Review ” praised Scott 
for a time; but a cold notice of ‘‘ Mar- 
mion ’’ threw the future novelist into the 
arms of the ‘‘ Quarterly.”’ 

Lord Jeffrey was not an author in any 
other sense than as a critic. He is there- 
fore to. be judged by the four volumes of 
his ‘‘ Essays,’’ or contributions to the 
Review, which he was induced to collect 
and revise in the year 1843. These 
volumes, he tells us, form less than a 
third of what he wrote in the Review; 
but they, no doubt, embrace his best pro- 
ductions—those, in short, by which he 
was willing to stand. His friends would 
have made a somewhat different selection : 
one that would have represented the his- 
tory of his mind and opinion, and that 
would have thrown more light on the his- 
tory of critical judgment in this country. 
than can be gathered from his volumes as 
they at present stand; but it is much to 
his praise as a man, though little to his 
early discernment as a critic, that the 
bitter reviews of Southey, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and others were excluded 
from his ‘‘ Collected Essays;’’ while his 
eulogies on his favourite poets, Campbell, 
Crabbe, and Rogers, were one and all 
admitted. The Essays were dedicated to 
his friend Sydney Smith. 

Mr. Jeffrey received the honour of 
being elected Lord Rector of the univer- 
sity of Glasgow in 1821. 

To the first Parliament of King Wil- 
liam IV., which met in September, 1830, 
he was returned for the district of burghs 
that includes Forfar, Perth, Dundee, 
Cupar, and St. Andrew; but a petition 
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having been presented, the committee un- 
seated him on the 25th of March in the 
following year. The influence of this 
disappointment was, however, of short 
duration, for, almost immediately after, 
he was nominated by Earl FitzWilliam to 
the borough of Malton, a seat vacated by 
Sir James Scarlett, who declined to sup- 
port Lord Grey’s measure of reform. 
This seat Mr. Jeffrey continued to hold 
until the latter end of 1832, when he was 
returned for Edinburgh, and remained 
the representative of that city for more 
than two years, his colleague being Mr. 
Abercromby, now Lord Dunfermline. 

The four years during which Mr. Jeff- 
rey had a seat in the House of Commons 
form a period during which his reputation 
was rather diminished than augmented ; 
at all events his fame with the public 
became very little extended at that stage 
of his career. True, he mingled much in 
London society, and rarely entered any 
circle in which intellectual conversation 
was esteemed— where wit and lively 
repartee, brilliant disquisition, or subtle 
philosophy were appreciated, without ex- 
citing unqualified admiration. But in the 
House of Commons he was too old to 
enter upon a noviciate, nor was he able to 
overcome in Parliament the adverse influ- 
ence of great fame acquired out of doors. 
It has grown into a proverb that the 
House will have no favourites but of its 
own rearing, and to that rule Mr. Jeffrey 
formed no exception. His mincing tones 
and metaphysical reasoning were anything 
but acceptable to an assembly so popu- 
larly constituted as the Commons of Eng- 
land; and, though he was listened to with 
a certain degree of patience, he disap- 
pointed the expectation of those who con- 
ceived that the editor of the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review ’”’ must necessarily wield in Par- 
liament an authority analogous to that of 
Burke, or other great literary men who 
have had influence in the councils of this 
country. 

On the formation of Lord Grey’s 
government Mr. Jeffrey was raised to the 
dignity of Lord Advocate. His promo- 
tion followed in due course. In the sum- 
mer of 1834 the death of Lord Craigie 
created a vacancy in the Court of Session, 
when Mr. Jeffrey became his successor, 
and was placed in what is called the 
second division ; to which, from the mo- 
ment of his elevation to the bench, busi- 
ness largely flowed in, so high was the 
opinion entertained of his diligence, his 
integrity, and his great judicial powers. 
It is generally understood that amongst 
his brethren of the bench he held an 
extremely high position, although he often 
embarrassed a tedious advocate by too 
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closely confining him to those points in 
the case respecting which Lord Jeffrey 
himself entertained doubt or desired in- 
formation. 

The writer of the ‘Sketches of the 
Scotish Bar’’ describes Lord Jeffrey 
thus :—‘‘In person the subject of our 
memoir was of low stature; but his figure, 
which he tried to set off to the best ad- 
vantage, was elegant and well propor- 
tioned. His features were continually 
varying in expression, and were said to 
have baffled our best artists. The face 
was rather elongated, the chin deficient, 
the mouth well formed, with a mingled 
expression of determination, sentiment, 
and arch mockery. The eye was the 
most peculiar feature of the countenance : 
it was large and sparkling, but with a 
want of transparency.”’ 

Lord Jeffrey was married twice: first, 
in the year 1802 to Catharine, daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Wilson, of St. Andrew’s ; 
and secondly, in the year 1813, to Char- 
lotte, daughter of Mr. Charles Wilkes, of 
New York, and grandniece of the well- 
known Alderman John Wilkes, of London. 

(For the materials of this article we 
have been chiefly indebted to the Times 
and the Athenzeum.) 





Apo. Sir C. Hamitrton, Barr. 

Sept. 14. At his residence, Iping, near 
Midhurst, Sussex, in his 82d year, Admiral 
Sir Charles Hamilton, the second Baronet 
(1776), and K.C.B. 

Sir Charles Hamilton was descended 
from William Hamilton, esq. of Chilston, 
Kent, brother to the sixth Earl of Hamil- 
ton. He was the elder son of Captain 
John Hamilton, R.N. who was created a 
Baronet for his services at the siege of 
Quebec, by Cassandra, third daughter of 
Edward Chamberlayne, esq. of Maugers- 
bury,co.Glamorgan. His younger brother, 
Sir Edward Hamilton, is now also an Ad- 
miral of the White, and K.C.B. and was 
created a Baronet in 1819. 

He was first taken to sea by his father 
in 1776, as Captain’s servant in the Hector 
74, and was present in Cornwallis’s action 
in 1780. He became Lieutenant in 1781; 
Commander, 1789, in the Scorpion 50, 
employed in the West Indies; and Post 
Captain 1793. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed, in April 1793, to the Dido 28 ; in 
July and Sept. 1794, to the St. Fiorenzo 
36, and Romney 50; in April 1795, to 
the Melpomene 38; in Nov. 1803, to the 
Illustrious 74; in July 1805, to the Sea 
Fencibles at Harwich ; and in March 
1807, and Dec. 1809, to the Téméraire 
98, and Tonnant 80. While in the first- 
named of those ships, he acquired, after 
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cruising in the North Sea, the official 
acknowledgments of Lord Hood for’ his 
meritorious conduct and steady persever- 
ance in maintaining, under manifest diffi- 
culties, the station assigned him off Calvi 
during the operations of 1794 against 
Corsica, where he commanded the Dido 
and Amiable, in unison with 300 of the 
natives, in attack on the out-post of 
Giralata, which surrendered at the close 
of a siege of tendays. During the nearly 
seven years and a half of his continuance 
in the Melpomene, Sir Charles Hamilton 
captured upwards of 40 of the enemy’s 
vessels, including La Ravanche, of 18 
guns and 167 men; L’Espiégle, armed 
lugger, of 30 men; and Le Zélé, privateer, 
of 16 guns and 69 men. Healso, as second 
in command under Sir Andrew Mitchell, 
accompanied the expedition to the Helder 
in 1799, on which occasion he had charge 
of a division of about 80 sail of transports, 
the whole of which he conducted in safety 
to a place of debarkation, although en- 
cumbered by many severe difficulties. He 
was then for seven weeks employed in the 
blogkade of Amsterdam, where, owing to 
the insufficiency of water for so large a 
ship as the Melpomene, his officers and 
crew were all removed into schuyts and 
boats. On his return to England he was 
presented with the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament. In April, 1800, having 
assumed the command on the coast of 
Africa, Sir Charles Hamilton, with only 
his own frigate, the Ruby 64, and Magna- 
nime of 48 guns, under his orders, con- 
trived, by a bold front, and the stratagem 
of dressing the crews of the several mer- 
chantmen in his charge with red shirts, 
for the purpose of imparting to the latter 
the appearance of transports, to obtain 
possession of the island of Gorée. He 
afterwards, in the same ship, captured the 
French letter-of-marque Auguste, of 10 
guns and 50 men; and prior to the peace 
he acted for some time as commissioner of 
the naval yard at Antigua. The Illus- 
trious, Téméraire, and Tonnant, were com- 
manded by Sir Charles Hamilton on the 
Home, West India, and North American 
stations. In 1809 he was nominated a 
Colonel of Marines, and from the period 
of his promotion to flag-rank, July 31, 
1810, until his receipt of a Vice-Admiral’s 
commission, bearing date June 4, 1814, he 
was Commander-in-Chief on the Thames, 
with his flag in the Thisbe 28. His last 
employment was that of Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief at Newfoundland, the 
duties of which office he filled from May 
13, 1818, until July 5, 1824. During 
that period he had the gratification of re- 
ceiving a very flattering address from the 
principal inhabitants of St. John’s. He 
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became a full Admiral July 22, 1830, and 
a K.C.B. Jan. 29, 1833. 

Sir Charles Hamilton was returned to 
Parliament for the borough of Dungannon 
in 1801 and 1802; in 1807-12 he was 
member for Honiton. 

Sir Charles Hamilton married, April 
19, 1803, Henrietta-Martha, only daughter 
of George Drummond, esq. of Stanmore, 
Middlesex, cousinto Lord Viscount Strath- 
allan; and by that lady, who survives him, 
he had issue an only son, now Sir Charles 
John James Hamilton, Bart. a Lieut.- 
Colonel in the Scots Fusilier Guards. He 
was born in 1810, and married, in 1833, 
Catharine-Emily, second daughter of Wil- 
liam Wynne, esq. of Dublin. 





Sir Fevix Boots, Barr. 

Jan.24. Atthe York Hotel, Brighton, 
Sir Felix Booth, Bart. of Portland-place, 
Middlesex, and of Great Catworth, co. 
Huntingdon, a Deputy Lieutenant of the 
former county. 

Sir Felix was the third and youngest 
son of Philip Booth, esq. of Russell-square. 
As a distiller his business was the largest 
in England, and had also a branch in North 
Britain. His metropolitan establishment 
was at Cow Cross near Smithfield; but 
he had still more extensive premises at 
Brentford. The quantity of spirit dis- 
tilled at the latter establishment was from 
800,000 to 1,000,000 gallons annually : 
paying a duty from 320,000/. to 400,000/. 
The premises occupy about eleven acres of 
land: and include a granary for 15,000 
quarters of corn, and a bullock-house 
capable of accommodating 300 head of 
cattle. Not far distant is a brewery, 
which Sir Felix Booth bought of the 
Messrs. Hazard, and rebuilt, as he did 
also the Royal Hotel adjoining. (Faulk- 
ner’s History of Brentford, &c. 1845.) 

Sir Felix Booth was a person distin- 
guished by peculiar activity and ability in 
matters of business. He took a prominent 
part in the foundation of the London 
Joint Stock Bank, of which he continued 
one of the directors until his death, and 
in the establishment of the Brentford Gas- 
works. His hospitality and liberality were 
great, and he devoted a large portion of 
his wealth to the benefit or enjoyment of 
others. 

He was elected one of the sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex in 1828, and it 
was during his year of office that his 
attention was especially directed to the 
scheme of Captain Ross’s second voyage 
to the North Pole. Up to that time a 
reward of 20,000/. had been for many 
years held out by act of Parliament to the 
discoverer of a North-West passage : but 
in the session of 1829, the Admiralty 


being averse to Captain Ross’s project, 
that proffer was repealed. It was at this 
conjuncture that the liberality of Mr. 
Sheriff Booth was successfully appealed to; 
and he munificently provided the sum of 
20,0007. in order to fit out the expedition 
which sailed in May 1829. The results 
are related in Sir John Ross’s Narrative of 
his Second Voyage : and the names of his 
munificent patron were immortalised upon 
the shores of Boothia Felix, the name given 
by Sir John Ross to the northern termi- 
nation of the American continent. During 
many anxious months when no news was 
heard of the expedition, and fears were 
entertained of its loss, Mr. Booth supplied 
a weekly allowance to the wives of the 
absent sailors. 

In testimony of the approbation of his 
countrymen and his Sovereign, Sir Felix 
Booth was created a Baronet. In the 
first instance, we believe, there was some 
demur respecting the passing of the patent, 
on account of his having<no lineal heir : 
but finally it passed the seal on the 27th 
March, 1835, the remainder being limited 
to the male issue of his elder brother, Wil- 
liam Booth, esq. of Roydon Lodge, Essex. 

The death of Sir Felix Booth occurred 
suddenly at the York Hotel, Brighton. 
He went to bed in his usual health, at 
half-past ten. About three o'clock in the 
morning he was attacked with a fit of 
coughing, which disturbed Mr. Laurence, 
a friend of the deceased, who slept in the 
adjoining room. Mr. Laurence imme- 
diately went to the bedside of the deceased, 
who died in about three minutes. Mr. 
Gavin Pocock, surgeon, expressed his 
opinion that Sir Felix had died from 
disease of the heart, and the coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict accordingly. 

His brother, Mr. William Booth, who 
married Mary, daughter and coheir of 
John Williamson, esq. of Baldock, banker, 
died on the 17th Oct. 1834, leaving issue 
three sons, of whom the eldest, now Sir 
Williamson Booth, has succeeded to the 
title. He was born in 1805, and is at 
present, we believe, a bachelor. 





Rear-Apo. Str F. A. Cotiier, K.C.H. 

Oct. 28. At Hong Kong, in China, 
Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Augustus Col- 
lier, C.B., K.C.H., Commander-in-Chief 
of the East India station. 

Sir Francis was the third son of the late 
distinguished Vice-Admiral Sir George 
Collier, K.B. and brother to the present 
Captain H. T. B. Collier. 

During his whole career he had served 
no less than thirty-three years on full pay. 
He had a bold, frank, brave, and generous 
heart, and eminently possessed those 
‘* rough-and-ready’’ qualities which made 
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him a general favourite with all classes of 
the service, with whom he was more fami- 
liarly known as ‘‘ Frank Collier.’’ 

He entered the navy, in 1794, as a first- 
class volunteer, on board the Magnanime 
44, Capt. Isaac Schomberg, stationed in 
the Irish Channel ; joined next the Mino- 
taur 74, Capt. Lewis; and, on becoming 
attached to the Vanguard 74, flag-ship of 
Sir Horatio Nelson, bore a part in the 
victory of the Nile, August 1, 1798. Ac- 
companying his patron, as midshipman, 
in 1799, into the Foudroyant 80, Capt. 
Sir Edward Berry, he further witnessed, 
while at the blockade of Malta, the cap- 
ture, on the 18th Feb. 1800, of Le Géne- 
reux 74, and Ville de Marseilles store- 
ship; as also, on the 31st of March fol- 
lowing, after a destructive conflict of an 
hour and a half, in which the Foudroyant, 
then in company with the Lion 64 and 
Penelope 36, had 8 men killed and 69 
(including the subject of this memoir) 
wounded, of Le Guillaume Tell 84, flag- 
ship of Rear-Adm. Decrés. Mr. Collier, 
who was likewise present at the first land- 
ing in Egypt, subsequently joined the 
Greyhound and Egyptienne frigates, both 
commanded by Capt. Charles Ogle; and, 
on the 11th of April, 1803, was promoted 
from the Excellent 74, bearing the broad 
pendant in the West Indies of Hon. Robert 
Stopford, to a lieutenancy in the Osprey 
18. In the following June he served 
on shore at the taking of St. Lucia and 
Tobago; after which he took charge on 
the 26th of Oct. of a captured privateer, 
La Resource; and on the 23d March, 
1804, signalised himself by his bravery 
and activity, as first of the Osprey, in a 
gallant action of an hour and 20 minutes, 
in which that vessel beat off the French 
frigate-built privateer l’Egyptienne, of 36 
guns and 248 men. While in command 
of a prize belonging to the Osprey, Mr. 
Collier also took a privateer of 1 gun and 
45 men. Having further served for a few 
months on board the Centaur 74, Com- 
modore Sir Samuel Hood, he obtained 
command, 25th Jan. 1805, of the Alligator 
troop-ship ; and next, 25th Oct. following, 
and 15th Jan. 1806, of the Nimrod and 
Wolverine sloops, in which latter vessel 
he captured, in the course of the same 
year, La Tremeuse, national schooner, of 
3 guns and 53 men; and the Gaudaloupe, 
Jeune Gabrielle, and Marianne privateers, 
carrying in the whole 10 guns and 163 
men. Assuming the acting command, 
9th Nov. 1808, of the Circe 32, and of a 
small squadron stationed between the Pearl 
Rock and the town of St. Pierre, Marti- 
nique, Capt. Collier, after silencing, with 
the assistance of the Stork 18, and Morne 
Fortunée gun-brig, the fire of two bat- 
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teries and a body of troops, which pro- 
tected an enemy’s schooner, came into 
successful contact, on 12th Dec. with four 
other batteries, and perseveringly directed 
the operations which terminated in the 
destruction of Le Cygne corvette, of 16 
guns, and of two schooners, including the 
one alluded to. Subsequently, in com- 
mand of the Star sloop, he contributed to 
the reduction of Martinique, in Feb. 1809, 
and was then confirmed to post rank, by 
commission dated back to the 13th Dec. 
1808. 

His next appointment was 3d Sept. 
1810, to the Cyane 22, which he com- 
manded in the Mediterranean, Channel, 
and West Indies, until Feb. 1812, when 
he became flag-Captain to Sir Francis 
Laforey, in the Dragon 74. While in the 
Cyane he witnessed the destruction, in 
Dec. 1810, of l’Elize frigate, near Tatihou 
Island. From the 10th Oct. 1812, until 
the 2d Aug. 1815, Captain Colliér after- 
wards commanded the Grampus 50, in the 
West Indies and China; and on the llth 
Feb. 1818, he was appointed to the Liver- 
pool 50. 

Being entrusted, towards the close of 
1819, with the conduct of the naval part 
of an expedition fitted out for the purpose 
of crushing the pirates of the Persian Gulf, 
he rendered the most ardent and efficient 
aid to Major-Gen. Sir William Grant Kier, 
under whom were 3,000 troops, and fully 
succeeded in the object of their joint mis- 
sion : Ras-al-Khyma, the head-quarters of 
the freebooters, being taken, their fortifica- 
tions destroyed, and all their vessels burnt 
orsunk. Captain Collier arrived home in 
Oct. 1822, and afterwards joined, 4th Dec. 
1826, the Sybille 48, as Commodore on 
the coast of Africa; whence he returned 
early in 1830; and, for a few months in 
1832, commanded the Vernon 50, employed 
on a particular service. In the same year 
he was appointed a naval aide-de-camp to 
his Majesty, and in 1838 he was nomi- 
nated to a good-service pension. On the 
17th Dec. 1841, he was nominated Cap- 
tain of the William and Mary yacht, and 
Superintendent of Woolwich Dockyard— 
appointments which he continued to hold 
until nominated, the 30th of April, 1846, 
Commodore and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Channel squadron with his broad pend- 
ant in the St. Vincent 120. His promo- 
tion to flag-rank took place on the 9th of 
November in the latter year. 

Sir Francis Collier was appointed to the 
command of the East India station on the 
7th April, 1848. His serious illness on his 
way out and since his arrival filled the 
minds of his friends with considerable 
apprehension. Always determined in will 
and purpose, he continued at his post, and 
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resolved if conquered at least to ‘‘ die in 
harness.’”” From month to month he re- 
mained alternately better and worse. He 
proceeded to China, visited the northern 
ports, returned to India, and was about to 
proceed to Bombay from Trincomalee, 
when the depredations of the pirates, and 
the necessity for their summary suppres- 
sion, induced him to proceed once more to 
Hong-Kong. He arrived there in Sep- 
tember last, and at once sent forth the 
expedition against the pirates, which has 
so ably and successfully accomplished the 
admiral’s orders. Sir Francis, however, 
continued to decline in physical strength, 
and from the 23rd October it was observed 
that he was gradually failing. On the 
morning of the 28th he expired, without 
the slightest visible pain or struggle, the 
immediate cause of death being serous 
apoplexy. His flag-Captain, Captain 
organ; Mr. Price, his secretary ; Dr. 
Bankier, of H. M. ship Alligator ; and 
Dr. Scott, of H. M. ship Hastings, were 
with him for many hours before his death ; 
and the hon. Mr. Hulme, the Chief Jus- 
tice of the colony, in whose house he died, 
paid him unremitting personal attention. 

Sir Francis Collier was nominated a 
C.B. the 8th Dec. 1815; knighted by 
King William IV. the 28th July, 1830; 
made a K.C.H. the Ist Jan. 1833; and 
appointed, in 1837, a Naval Aide-de-camp 
to the Queen, having previously officiated 
in a similar capacity at the funeral of 
William IV. He was also a Knight of 
the Persian Order of the Lion and the 
Sun. 
Having lost his first wife, he married a 
second time, the 14th March, 1831, Cath- 
arine, daughter of Thomas Thistlethwayte, 
esq. of Southwick Park, Hants, by whom 
he had issue. His eldest daughter, by his 
first marriage, Julia-Augusta, married the 
30th of June, 1835, F. P. B. Martin, esq. 
only son of the late Colonel George Mar- 
tin, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service. 

The deceased was buried at Victoria, 
Hong-Kong, on the 29th October, when 
every honour and respect that could be 
paid to his rank and character was shown, 
the funeral being attended by the Go- 
vernor, the naval, military, and civil au- 
thorities, and a host of private friends. 


ApMIRAL ScHOMBERG. 

Jan. 13. At Bognor, aged 75, Alex- 
ander Wilmot Schomberg, esq. Admiral 
of the Blue. 

This gallant officer was the eldest son 
of Capt. Sir Alexander Schomberg, R.N. 
and brother of the late Capt. Sir Charles 
March Schomberg, R.N., C.B.,and K.C.H. 
His family is a branch of that of the Duke 
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of Schomberg, who commanded the King’s 
troops, and fell at the battle of the Boyne, 
aged 80. 

The admiral entered the navy in April 
1785 as Lieutenant of the Solebay, and he 
commanded a body of 50 seamen, in con- 
junction with the army under Sir Charles 
Grey, during the operations against Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, and Guadaloupe. He 
also served on shore when an attempt was 
made to reconquer the posts in the island 
last-mentioned. He was in the celebrated 
** old Glatton ’’ of 58 guns and 320 men, 
Captain Henry Trollope, when that ship, 
stationed in the North Sea, on the 15th 
July. 1796 defeated and drove off a French 
squadron, consisting of four frigates and 
two ship-corvettes, assisted by a brig- 
corvette and an armed cutter. During 
this action Mr. Schomberg, who com- 
manded on the lower deck, finding that 
his men were not sufficiently numerous 
to fight all the guns on both sides, resorted 
to Lord Anson’s expedient of forming 
them into small gangs, whose duty it be- 
came to load and run the guns out, while 
two picked hands left at each of them 
pointed and fired. On the return of the 
Glatton to port, having been recommended 
for his conduct, he was appointed 28th 
July 1796 first of the Amphion 32, as a 
step towards promotion; but that ship 
unfortunately was destroyed by fire in 
Hamoaze, while he was on his passage to 
join her. In the following January he was 
placed in command of the Rambler of 14 
guns, in which he continued employed on 
the coasts of Holland and Norway, at 
Newfoundland, off Cherbourg, and on the 
Guernsey and Jersey stations, until ad- 
vanced Ist Jan. 1801 to post rank. While 
cruising 22d July 1797 off the Dogger- 
bank, in company with the Tisiphone 
sloop, the Rambler made prize of Le 
Prospére privateer of 14 guns. Captain 
Schomberg’s subsequent appointments 
were—in 1804 to the temporary command 
of the Windsor Castle 98, off Brest; 31st 
Oct. 1807 to the Loire 48; 21st March 
1812 to the Dictator 64; 13th August 
following to the York 74, employed, until 
paid off in August 1815, on the Home and 
North American stations. He co-operated 
with the patriots on the coasts of Galicia, 
Asturias, and Biscay; brought 100 Russian 
prisoners of war from the Tagus to Eng- 
land; effected the capture, 5th Feb. 1809, 
of the French national ship Hébe (after- 
wards assigned the name of Ganymede) ; 
conveyed, early in 1810, a battalion of the 
60th regiment from Spithead to Barbados ; 
and had charge, during the siege of Guada- 
loupe, of a squadron stationed to windward 
of that island for the interception of any 
reinforcements intended for the enemy’s 
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garrison. Between 1810 and 1812 he was 
chiefly employed in command of light 
squadrons in the Baltic, where he watched 
-a Russian fleet in the Gulf of Finland, 
afforded great security to trade, and so 
completely blockaded the Danish cruisers 
that a single sloop of war was a sufficient 
protection for any fleet of merchantmen 
crossing the North Sea. During the time 
he commanded the York, Captain Schom- 
berg occasionally blockaded Rochefort and 
L’Orient, and in 1814, with the Vengeur 
74 and Erne 20 under his orders, con- 
ducted a body of troops from Bordeaux 
to Quebec. 

On the Ist March, 1829, he was ap- 
pointed to the Melville 74 fitting for the 
Mediterranean station, where he remained 
until advanced to the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral, 22d July, 1830, On the 23d Nov. 
1841, he was promoted to the rank of 
Vice-Admiral, and on the 9th of October 
last, he attained the full rank of Admiral. 

Admiral Schomberg suggested to Lord 
Melville a plan, much approved at the 
time, although eight or nine years elapsed 
before any of his suggestions were adopted, 
for victualling the seamen and marines of 
the fleet, wherein he was the first to pro- 
pose the substitution of tea, sugar, &c. 
for half the usual allowance of spirits. In 
1818 he printed for private circulation a 
tract entitled “‘ Naval Suggestions,’’ many 
of which have been embraced; and in 
1832 he gave to the world his ‘ Practical 
Hints on Building, Rigging, Arming, and 
Equipping his Majesty’s Ships of War,’’ 
&c. He married, first, Catharine-Anna, 
only surviving daughter of Stepney Raw- 
son Stepney, esq. of Castle Durrow, 
King’s county, Ireland; and secondly, 
Ist Oct. 1804, Anne, youngest daughter 
of the late Rear-Adm. Rich. Smith, of 
Poulton-cum -Seccombe, in Cheshire, whose 
mother had had the early care of King 
George III. By his first marriage he had 
one son, Herbert, a Commander R.N.; 
and by his second, two, the elder of 
whom, Frederick-Charles, holds the same 
rank in the service ; the younger, George 
Augustus, is a First Lieutenant R.M.A. 


Masor-GenerRat Sir E. K. WiLitaMs, 

Dec. 7. At Balan-hill, near Chepstow, 
aged 70, Major-General Sir Edmund 
Keynton Williams, K.C.B. and K.T.S. 
Colonel of the 80th regt. 

He was the son of the Rev. Henry Wil- 
liams, Vicar of Uday in Monmouthshire, 
by a daughter of John Williams, esq. of 
Mathern in the same county. He entered 
the army as Lieutenant April 18, 1800; 
was appointed to the 81st Foot, July 9, 
1803 ; to a company Sept. 25, 1807; and 
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made Lieut.-Colonel by brevet June 21, 
1813. 

In the Peninsular war, he was present 
at the battle of Busaco, where he was 
wounded ; at the siege of Badajos, in 
1811; the battle of Salamanca, when he 
was twice wounded; the siege of Burgos, 
the battle of Vittoria, the action of Tolosa, 
the siege of St. Sebastian (including the 
three assaults), the passage of the Bi- 
dassoa, the battle of the Nivelle, the pas- 
sage of the Adour, and the investment of 
Bayonne, in which last action he was again 
wounded. For his services in those battles 
he received a cross and clasp; was in 
1813, nominated a Knight of the Tower 
and Sword of Portugal, and in 1815 a 
Knight Commander of the Bath. He was 
appointed Major in the Portuguese ser- 
vice Oct. 25, 1814. In 1842 he was ap- 
pointed Major-General on the staff in the 
Madras presidency, which important post 
he held until 1848, when he returned to 
England. In the October of that year he 
was promoted to the Colonelcy of the 80th 
Regiment, 

He married a daughter of John Hawker, 
esq. of Plymouth. 


Lievut.-Cot. Sir Jas. Matcoum, K.C.B. 

Jan.17, At his residence, Minholm, 
Dumfries-shire, aged 82, Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir James Malcolm, K.C.B. of the Royal 
Marines. 

He was an elder brother of Adm. Sir 
Charles Malcolm, being the second son of 
George Malcolm, esq. of Burnfoot in 
Dumfries-shire. He entered the Royal 
Marines at the early age of thirteen years, 
and he was actively and honourably em- 
ployed for nearly half a century. He 
served in the first American war; was with 
Lord Howe at the relief of Gibraltar in 
1782 ; and was senior officer of the Marines 
at the battle of St. Domingo in 1806. In 
1812 he was appointed to the command of 


.the second battalion of Marines, which he 


commanded with great credit on the north 
coast of Spain, and subsequently in the 
United States and in Lower and Upper 
Canada. While in America he was en- 
gaged in several actions with the enemy, 
and particularly distinguished himself at 
the storming of Fort Oswego, on Lake 
Ontario, when his name was honourably 
mentioned in the Gazette of 5th July, 
1814, and for his gallantry on that occa- 
sion he was the following year created a 
Knight Commander of the Order of the 
Bath. 

He married in 1806 the daughter of 
William Oliver, esq. of Dinlybyre in Rox- 
burghshire. 
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Sir Davin J. H. Dickson, M.D. 

Jan. 2. At Stonehouse, in his 70th 
year, Sir David James Hamilton Dickson, 
Knt. and K. St. Wladimir, F.R.S. Edinb. 
F.L.S. late Inspector of Hospitals and 
Fleets, 

He was the youngest son of the late 
Rev. George Dickson, minister of Bedrule, 
in Roxburghshire. He served as surgeon 
in the expeditions to Holland in 1799 and 
to Egypt in 1801 ; as physician-inspector 
at the capture of the French and Dutch 
islands in the West Indies ; and in the 
expedition on the Chesapeake to New 
Orleans, &c. He was appointed acting 
physician and inspector of H.M. ships 
and hospitals at the Leeward Islands in 
1806, and confirmed in that office in 1808; 
superintendent of the Russian Imperial 
fleet in the Medway in 1813, and received 
the order of St. Wladimir from the em- 
peror Alexander ; physician to the Medi- 
terranean fleet, but changed to the Halifax 
station, March 1814; physician to the 
Royal Naval Hospital‘ at Plymouth in 
1824, and Inspector of Hospitals and 
Fleets, Aug. 1840. He received the ho- 
nour of knighthood from King William 
IV. in 1834, 

Sir David Dickson married Miss Tracey. 


Cart. Rozert Tait, R.N. 

Jan... Aged 57, Captain Robert Tait 
(1827), on the retired list of 1846. 

Captain Tait was the fifth son of William 
Tait, Esq. of Pirn, co. Midlothian, where 
his family, originally from co. Peebles, 
has been seated for many generations. 
He entered the navy Dec. 9, 1806, as 
ordinary, on board the Renown 74, in 
which ship (attaining the rating of mid- 
shipman in July, 1807,) he served off 
L’Orient until the early part of 1808, and 
then proceeded in pursuit of a French 
squadron to the Mediterranean, where he 
assisted at the blockade of Toulon, and 
united in Oct. 1809, in the pursuit which 
led to the self-destruction, near Cape 
Cette, of the ships of the line Robuste 
and Lion. In the Scipion 74, he accom- 
panied the expedition against Java, and 
took part, as mate of the signals, in the 
operations connected with the reduction of 
that island. He was advanced to the rank 
of Lieutenant Dec, 13, 1813, and his next 
appointments were to the Amphion 32, 
Euphrates and Tagus frigates, Albion 74, 
and Glasgow 50, all in the Mediterranean ; 
where he was promoted, Dec. 7, 1819, to 
the Larne 20, which vessel he brought 
home and paid off in Oct. 1822. 

Obtaining the command, March 30, 
1826, of the Heron 18, he went out in the 
following August to the Brazils, where, in 
a 1827, he was appointed acting 
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captain of the Volage 28, then in the 
Pacific ; on which station ‘he was after- 
wards for eight months senior officer. 
Having, however, been promoted to post 
rank in England April 17, 1827, Captain 
Tait, in Feb. 1828, was superseded from 
the Volage, and returned home a passenger 
in the Blossom 24. He was next, in Oct. 
1832, selected by the late Sir Michael 
Seymour to command his flag-ship the 
Spartiate 76, in South America; where, 
from the death of Sir Michael in July 
1834, until the arrival in the ensuing De- 
cember of his successor Sir Graham Eden 
Hamond, we find him discharging the du- 
ties of senior officer. Having returned to 
England in the meantime, he accepted 
the appointment of flag-Captain to Sir G. 
Hamond, in July 1836, and sailed in the 
Imogene 28, for Rio de Janeiro; where 
he remained in the Dublin 50, until paid 
off on his return home in May, 1838. 
This was his last appointment. 

Captain Tait married, in March, 1819, 
Lucy-Matilda-Margaret, daughter of Dr. 
John Allen, surgeon of the Royal Naval 
Hospital at Malta, by whom he had issue 
11 children. 


CoMMANDER Puitip LE Vesconrs, R.N. 

Jan. 16. At L’Orient, in Britany, 
Commander Philip Le Vesconte, R.N. for 
many years British Vice-Consul at that 
port. 

He was the son of Philip Le Vesconte, 
esq. who lost a leg in Howe’s action, and 
died purser of the Royal William, flag- 
ship at Spithead, May 25, 1807. His 
elder brother, Henry Le Vesconte, esq. is a 
Commander of 1828. 

Mr. Philip Le Vesconte entered the 
navy in 1794, as first-class volunteer on 
board the Saturn 74, Capt. James Douglas, 
in which ship he was present in Hotham’s 
partial action with the French fleet off the 
Hyéres Islands, July 13, 1795. In 1797, 
he removed to the St. Alban’s 74, and 
having served for two years in that ship 
on the Channel and Halifax stations, he 
joined the Lynx sloop, attached to the 
force in the North Sea. In‘ the Monarch 
74, Capt. J. R. Mosse, Mr. Le Vesconte 
bore a part, and was wounded in the battle 
of Copenhagen, April 2, 1801; in conse- 
quence whereof he was promoted, May 23 
following, to a Lieutenancy in the Glatton 
50, stationed in the Baltic. His next ap- 
pointment was Sept. 6, 1803, to the 
Magnificent 74, Capt. W. H. Jervis; in 
which ship, when forming part of the in- 
shore squadron off Brest, it was his mis- 
fortune to be wrecked, during a gale of 
wind, March 25, 1804. On being res- 
tored to liberty after seven years of cap- 
tivity, he joined, in the course of 1811, the 
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Leopard 50, armée en flite, in which he 
served in tlte North Sea and Baltic until 
August, 1814, when he was appointed to 
the Queen 74, flag-ship of Rear-Adm. C. 
V. Penrose. He returned home from the 
Mediterranean in December, 1815; and 
has since been on half-pay. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander Nov. 7, 
1816. 

The Prefet du Port, at L’Orient, gave 
Captain Le Vesconte a magnificent inter- 
ment ; 300 Artillerymen belonging to the 
marine received the body at the entrance 
of the town, and escorted it afterwards 
through the town to the burial place. 
All the authorities attended, and the Pre- 
fet held one of the cordons of the coffin, 
M. de Priffere and two Englishmen hold- 
ing the others. An English gentleman of 
much consideration, who has lived 25 
years in Britany, followed as chief mourner. 
After the service two companies of the 
Artillery discharged their guns over the 
grave; when the prefet, on the chief 
mourner returning thanks to him, to the 
authorities, and to the inhabitants in 
general, replied in a manner that was 
deeply felt and highly gratifying to all the 
English present. He commenced by de- 
ploring the loss of a public functionary of 
such amiable character and conduct; and, 
adverting to the esteem in which he was 
held, not only by the authorities of the 
town, but by every class of residents with- 
in it, concluded by saying that had it been 
in his power to pay greater military 
honours to his memory he would have 
been most happy to have done so. 

Capt. Le Vesconte has left a widow, 
and one only child, the wife of Mr. Arthur 
Wm. Tooke, of Pinner Hill, Middlesex. 


Frep. W. CAMPBELL, Ese. 

Sept. 14. In his 68th year, Frederick 
William Campbell, esq. of Birkfield 
Lodge, St. Mary Stoke, Ipswich, a magis- 
trate and deputy-lieutenant of Suffolk. 

Mr. Campbell was the son and heir of 
Donald Campbell, esq. of Barbreck, in 
Craignish, Argyleshire, N. B., by Mary 
Campbell, his wife, a daughter of Lord 
Frederick Campbell; and represented the 
Barbreck branch of the house of Argyle— 
a distinguished off-set of the parent stem. 
He was born in England 4th Jan. 1782. 
Early in life he entered into the army, and 
held the commission of Lieutenant-Cap- 
tain in the 1st Regiment of Guards. He 
succeeded his father in 1804, when he 
left the army; and in 1824, having dis- 
posed of the greater part of the Barbreck 
property, he purchased Birkfield Lodge, 
in St. Mary Stoke, Ipswich, late the resi- 
dence and estate of William Count Lin- 
singen, formerly an officer in the German 
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Legion. Here he fixed his abode, became 
a magistrate of Suffolk, and resided till his 
death. 

Mr. Campbell printed for private dis- 
tribution, in 1830, ‘‘A Letter to Mrs. 
Campbell of Barbreck, containing an ac- 
count of the Campbells of Barbreck, from 
their First Ancestor to the Present Time.’’ 
Ipswich. 4to. pp. 39. 

He was twice married: his first wife 
was Emma-Ashfield, daughter of Wade 
Toby Caulfield, esq. of Raheenduff, but 
by her had no issue. His second was 
Sophia, daughter of the late Sir Edward 
Winnington, Bart. by whom he had an 
only daughter and heir, Sophia-Jane, who 
married Dec. 10, 1840, Peter Robert 
Charles Burrell, esq. eldest son of the late 
Hon. Lindsey Burrell, of Stoke Park, 
Ipswich. She died March 14, 1843, 
leaving issue one son, Willoughby Mer- 
rik Campbell Burrell. 


Mr. Serseant LAwEs. 

Nov. 27. Suddenly, in Woburn-place, 
aged 67, Edward Hobson Vitruvius Lawes, 
esq. Serjeant-at-Law, Chief Registrar of 
the Court of Review in Bankruptcy. 

The deceased was one of a family long 
and honourably known to the legal pro- 
fession. His father was an attorney in 
partnership with a gentleman of the name 
of Hobson, of whom it is inscribed upon 
a tablet in St. Dunstan’s church, Fleet-st, 
that he was ‘‘ the honest attorney.’”’ The 
late venerable Serjeant Vitruvius Lawes, 
who died in 1836, so well known in the 
pages of Wentworth, was the deceased’s 
uncle. The deceased was one of the nu- 
merous pupils in Mr. Tidd’s chambers, 
and was there a contemporary with many 
of the most distinguished judges of the 
present day, and after passing seven years 
both as pupil and amanuensis of Mr. 
Tidd, he practised for several years as a 
pleader under the bar, in which capacity he 
obtained great reputation. Amongst his 
pupils was the present Attorney-General. 
He was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of the Inner Temple, Feb. 9, 
1810, and joined the Western Circuit. In 
Trinity term 1827 he attained the degree 
of the coif. From the earliest stage of his 
professional career he commenced a course 
of authorship which he pursued at inter- 
vals to the last. Hisworks were, An Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Pleadings in Civil Ac- 
tions, 1806; A Treatise on Pleading in 
Assumpsit, 1811; A Treatise on Charter- 
parties, &c. 1813; A Treatise on Naval 
Book-keeping, and the duties of an offi- 
ciating Judge Advocate on Foreign Sta- 
tions, 1827; The Declaration on Bills of 
Exchange, &c. explained, 1842; Rules 
and Orders of the _— Courts of 
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Common Law, from the commencement 
of the reign of William IV. to Hilary term 
8 Vict. with Notes, 1845. In 1827 he 
wrote “ Suggestions for some Alteration 
of the Law on the subjects of practice, 
pleading, and evidence, and for some 
Amendments of the Statutes of Frauds and 
Limitations,” suggestions which are under- 
stood to have been held in much consi- 
deration by the Common Law Commis- 
sioners. In1832 he was appointed Chief 
Registrar of the Court of Bankruptcy, 
which office he continued to hold until 
the time of his death. 

He had attended the court the day 
before his decease, had passed the evening 
in cheerful intercourse with his family, 
slept until four o’clock, when he rose and 
imprudently drank some cold water, two 
hours after which his death ensued, from 
spasms at the heart. He had experienced 
a slight attack of paralysis in April last. 

The Serjeant has left a widow and family. 
His eldest son, Edward Lawes, esq. is one 
of the Commissioners of Sewers. 





Wiu11aM Borers, Esa. Q@.C. 

Nov. 12. In York-street, Gloucester- 
place, aged 63, William Burge, esq. D.C.L. 
a Queen’s Counsel, a Bencher of the Inner 
Temple, and late Treasurer of that Society, 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

He was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple, May 20, 1808, and was nominated 
a Queen’s Counsel, Dec. 27, 1834. He 
was for ‘some time Attorney-General of 
Jamaica, and after his return home was 
employed by the colonists of that island 
as their legislative agent. He was at one 
period in the enjoyment of a very extensive 
practice, more particularly as an advocate 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council on colonial matters. He was also 
the author of various legal reports and 
books. About three years since he re- 
ceived the appointment of Local Bank- 
ruptcy Judge in the Leeds district. He 
was unfortunately obliged to retire from 
the latter office, owing to pecuniary em- 
barrassments; but nothing affecting his 
personal honour was ever stated. He was 
Treasurer of the Inner Temple during the 
very munificent repairs of the Temple 
Church, and it was to his energy and per- 
severance that its restoration in so effective 
and consistent a manner may be attributed. 
He published in 1843 an Account of the 
Restoration and Repairs of the Temple 
Church. 8vo. 





Tuomas Strapteton, Esa. 
Dec. 4. At Cromwell Cottage, Old 


Brompton, aged 44, Thomas Stapleton, 
esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A, 
Mr, Stapleton was the next brother to 


the present Lord Beaumont (to whom 
that ancient barony was awarded in 1840), 
being the second son of Thomas Staple- 
ton, esq. of Carlton hall, Yorkshire, by 
his first wife Maria-Juliana, daughter of 
Sir Robert Gerard, Bart. He succeeded 
to some landed property near Richmond, 
in Yorkshire, on the death of his father 
in 1839: but has died unmarried. 

Mr. Stapleton was elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Jan. 15, 1839, 
and being the intimate friend of the late 
amiable Director of that body, Mr. Gage 
Rokewode, he always took a zealous in- 
terest inits operations. He was appointed 
one of its Vice-Presidents on the retire- 
ment of Mr. Hudson Gurney in 1846, and 
continued to hold that office until shortly 
before the last anniversary, when he had 
fallen into irretrievable ill health. 

In his peculiar field of genealogical 
research Mr. Stapleton was indefatigable. 
Though the early period of history to 
which he chiefly devoted himself was too 
remote to make his productions popular, 
and he was of necessity obliged to be an 
author 


contentus paucis lectoribus, 


yet his perseverance and assiduity seemed 
fully to prove that the absorbing interest 
of a favourite subject may in some men 
become a more powerful incentive to 
laborious study than any desire of emolu- 
ment or even any appetite of fame can 
produce in more sordid or more ambitious 
minds. Mr. Stapleton devoted himself 
most enthusiastically to the dry elabora- 
tion of historical and genealogical details. 
Indeed, it is too certain that his health 
was prematurely sacrificed to his close 
and painful application. No literary 
drudgery seemed to come amiss to him; 
from the unravelling of an intricate line 
of succession to the collation of mono- 
tonous records and the compilation of 
minute and voluminous indexes. So con- 
scientious and so painstaking a labourer 
would have been invaluable to the Record 
Commission. But never perhaps has any 
hireling editor equalled the willing labours 
of this zealous volunteer. 

The copious collections he had made in 
Normandy, at an early period of his 
antiquarian pursuits, chiefly from the 
ecclesiastical chartularies now congregated 
in the departmental libraries, afforded him 
a store of new materials for the illustra- 
tion of the early genealogies of the Anglo- 
Norman nobility; and enabled him to 
compile his most valuable production, the 
prefatory exposition of the Rolls of the 
Norman Exchequer, printed at the ex- 
pense of the Society of Antiquaries under 
the title of “ Magni Rotuli Scaccarii Nor- 
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manniz sub Regibus Angliz.” 
volumes, 1841 and 1844. 

This work is complete in these two 
volumes, with indexes to Mr. Stapleten’s 
own prefatory remarks. But the indefati- 
gable Editor contemplated also indexes to 
the rolls themselves, and a glossary. In the 
Advertisement to the second volume he 
thus stated his laborious proposal, ‘‘ By 
printing each name in extenso in the In- 
dexes of Persons and Places, with re- 
ferences to the variations in the ortho- 
graphy in after times, where they can be 
satisfactorily ascertained, and by adding a 
glossary of the strange and obsolete words 
occurring in the text, the value of the 
published volumes will be much enhanced, 
independently of the use of such indexes 
to enable each descendant of a family of 
Norman origin readily to trace out the 
locality or epithet from which his sur- 
name is derived,’’ This additional labour 
was prevented more from the deficiency 
of funds for its production, than any dis- 
inclination on the part of the Editor. 

Mr. Stapleton’s other communications 
to the Society were as follow :— 

In 1835, a brief Summary of the 
Wardrobe Accounts of the tenth, eleventh, 
and fourteenth years of King Edward the 
Second, printed in the Archgologia, vol. 
xxvi. pp. 318-345, 

Observations on the history of Adeliza, 
sister of William the Conqueror, ibid. 
pp- 349-360. 

In 1836, transcripts of two ancient 
charters relating to property in Nor- 
mandy; printed in the Archeologia, vol. 
xxvii. pp. 21-28. 

In 1845, Observations upon the Suc- 
cession to the Barony of William of 
Arques, in the county of Kent, during 
the period between the conquest of Eng- 
land and the reign of King John: 
originally read at the first annual meeting 
of the Archeological Association at Can- 
terbury in 1844, and printed in the 
Archeologia, vol. xxx1. pp. 216-237. 

In 1847, ‘Details of the Life of 
Richard de Emeldon, burgess and mayor 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne in the reigns of 
the three kings Edward; after whose 
decease in 1333, Richard de Bury, Bishop 
of Durham, ordained a chantry in the 
church of St. Nicholas in that town.’’ 
This memoir has not been published, 
except ina brief abstract in the Minutes 
of the Society. 

At the meeting of the Archzological 
Institute at York in 1846, Mr. Stapleton 
read a long memoir entitled ‘‘ Historical 
Details of the ancient Religious Commu- 
nity of Secular Canons in York prior to 
the Conquest of England, having the 
name of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
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otherwise Christ Church, showing its sub- 
sequent conversion into a Priory of Bene- 
dictine Monks, subject to the Abbey of 
St. Martin, near Tours, in France, which 
was known by the epithet of the Greater 
Monastery, from its wealth and pre-emi- 
nence (whence its modern name of Mar- 
montier, expressive of Major Monaste- 
rinm,) with biographical notices of the 
Founder, Ralph Paynell, and of his de- 
scendants, of whom William Paynell, his 
eldest son, founded the Priory of Drax.’’ 
This was published in the volume of 
papers belonging to that meeting, and 
forms 230 pages (the expense of printing 
which was borne by himself). 

For the Collectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica Mr. Stapleton arranged and 
abstracted, in 1837, the charters of the 
nunnery of Marrick, in Yorkshire, which 
had been preserved nearly complete, and 
were then in the hands of Martin Far- 
quhar Tupper, esq. This abstract occu- 
pies 64 pages of the fifth volume of that 
work. 

Mr. Stapleton was one of the founders 
of the Camden Society, and always a con- 
stant attendant of its council. He under- 
took one of its earliest works, The 
Plumpton Correspondence, 1839, which 
as a collection of ancient letters is only 
inferior to that of the Pastons; and he 
prefixed an elaborate memoir of the 
Plumpton family. 

He afterwards edited for the same 
Society, in 1846, the Chronicle of London, 
extending from 1178 to 1274, entitled the 
Liber de Antiquis Legibus: to this he 
prefixed an introduction of dispropor- 
tionate length, and somewhat incongruous 
materials, consisting of his favourite de- 
ductions of genealogical history, into 
which he was tempted to embark, in order 
to trace the representation of Henry Fitz 
Ailwin, the first Mayor of London, to (his 
own brother) Lord Beaumont and the 
present Earl of Abingdon, The materials 
which form this valuable but misplaced 
memoir relate principally to the families 
of Bardolph and Lovell. 

Mr. Stapleton also contributed very 
largely, particularly with respect to the 
family of Bardolph, to Mr. Daniel Gur- 
ney’s privately printed ‘‘ Record of the 
Family of Gurney.’’ He materially as- 
sisted Lord Vernon in forming collections 
for the history of his ancient family, but 
the intended book was never put to press. 

Mr. Stapleton’s last work for the 
Camden Society, and indeed his last 
literary labour, was to edit the Latin 
Chronicle of the Church of Peterborough, 
the MS. of which is preserved in the 
library of the Society of Antiquaries. 
His health lasted only to complete the 
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text of this work: and not to write the 
meditated introduction. After some de- 
lay, this deficiency was supplied by Mr. 
Bruce, and the volume was issued to 
the members of the Society in the autumn 
of last year. And we think we cannot 
better close the present memoir than by 
extracting from that preface the following 
very just and accurate estimate of Mr. 
Stapleton’s literary character : 

**Tt must ever be claimed for this 
gentleman, that no one in our day, and 
few, if any, even in the palmy days of 
English antiquarian investigation, sur- 
passed him in the power of calm, patient, 
scrupulous, truth-loving perseverance in 
research. The subjects to which he 
chiefly gave his attention demanded un- 
tiring and widely-extended inquiry. The 
demand was one with which it seemed a 
pleasure to him to comply. Whatever he 
undertook was pursued with the most in- 
tense and earnest anxiety, and never for- 
saken until he had accomplished every- 
thing that could be done for its elucida- 
tion. No amount of labour ever daunted 
him. However difficult of access, he 
never left unexplored any possible source 
of information. And he was as candid 


and accurate in making known whatever 
truth he found as he was sedulous and 
pains-taking in searching for it.’’ 


Joun Ca.pecortt, Ese. 

Dec. 16. At Trevandrum, ‘aged 49, 
John Caldecott, esq. F.R.S. Astronomer 
to His Highness the Rajah of Travancore. 

Mr. Caldecott had the charge of plan- 
ning, erecting, furnishing, and afterwards 
working the astronomical and meteoro- 
logical observatory founded by that en- 
lightened Indian Prince, to whose service 
he was introduced about the year 1832. 
The task of arranging and setting to work 
single-handed so large an establishment 
was no easy one; and the admirable man- 
ner in which Mr. Caldecott accomplished 
it in an incredibly short space of time 
gave sufficient proof of his enthusiasm 
and of his ability. When, in 1836, the 
admirable system of Sir John Herschel 
was promulgated, under the name of a 
report of the South African Association, 
the astronomers at Madras and Trevan- 
drum resolved to carry out the scheme of 
connected inquiry by means of hourly 
observations, at least one day every month, 
to its fullest extent. Mr. Caldecott had 
now taken a conspicuous place amongst 
the scientific men of India, and his name 
speedily became as well known in Europe 
as it had for some time been in the East. 
He contributed several papers on meteo- 
rology generally, and on temperatures 
underground in particular, to the British 
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Association. He had from 1841, when the 
general scheme of magnetic and meteorolo- 
gical research was commenced all over the 
world, set himself with his usual zeal to the 
working out of the plan. It was not until 
1845 that the Royal Society determined on 
the best mode of publishing the vast mass 
of matter that had up to this time been 
collected ; and the Rajah of Travancore, 
scarcely appreciating the importance of 
economy of time, and little apprehending 
the calamity that was at hand, was natu- 
rally anxious that a mass of facts that had 
been gathered together at his own expense, 
and under his own directions, should reach 
the world through his own press. Mr. 
Caldecott had now become deeply engaged 
in preparations for publication, when his 
health began to fail him; and in January 
1849 he came to Bombay, and for some 
time travelled about in the Concan, Dec- 
can, and Ghauts for change of air. He 
returned to Trevandrum, and resumed his 
labours in March; and was, up to the 
time of his demise, deeply occupied in 
passing through the press the results of 
the researches of the preceding ten years. 

‘The removal of the astronomer of 
Trevandrum,” observes the Bombay Times, 
‘¢ completes the desolation accomplished 
in little more than a single year in all our 
observatories. Mr. Taylor, of Madras, 
died in March, 1848—Mr. Curnin, for- 
merly of the Bombay Observatory, in 
July—Col. Wilcox, Astronomer to the 
King of Oude, in November—and, within 
twenty months of the removal of the first 
of the four, the last follows his illustrious 
brethren to the grave.” 

Rev. Toomas Byrrta, D.D. 

Oct. 28. At Wallasey, near Liverpool, 
aged 56, the Rev. Thomas Byrth, D.D. 
Rector of that parish, and F.S.A. 

Dr. Byrth was a native of Plymouth, 
where his family were members of the 
Society of Friends. One of the first steps 
he took when at liberty to act for himself 
was to attach himself to the Church, and 
he resolved to secure the benefit of a 
University education. This he accom- 
plished in a great measure through his 
own exertions, and he became a member 
of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. For some 
time he occupied himself with pupils at 
the University; but being desirous of 
marrying he accepted the small incum- 
bency of Latchford, in the parish of Grap- 
penhall in Cheshire, to which he was 
presented by the late Thomas Greenall, 
of Warrington, esq. 

In 1833 he was nominated by the Rev. 
John Hatchard, Vicar of St. Andrew, Ply- 
mouth, to the perpetual curacy of St. 
Paul’s, Stonehouse, and whilst resident in 
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that cure he was among the earliest mem- 
bers of the Plymouth Institution, at whose 
meetings he was a frequent and eloquent 
speaker. But in 1834 he again went to 
the North, being collated by Dr. Sumner, 
Bishop of Chester, to the rectory of Wal- 
lasey. 

Dr. Byrth, although decidedly of what 
are popularly called “ Low Church ”’ opi- 
nions, was sincerely attached to the con- 
stitution of the Anglican Church. In 
politics he was a strong Whig, although 
he rarely interfered with the feuds of rival 
parties. Notwithstanding his rare endow- 
ments and profound scholarship, he was 
too fastidious to be a voluminous author. 
A memoir of the late Rev. Dr. Tattershall 
of Liverpool, a few sermons on particular 
occasions, and one or two pamphlets, com- 
prise the whole of his works. 

The circumstances of his death were very 
sudden. After concluding the usual Sunday 
afternoon service, he had returned to his 
house and retired to his library, accom- 
panied by his little daughter, who, in a few 
minutes, observed that her father appeared 
to beindisposed. She hastened to call Mrs. 
Byrth into the library, and Dr. Dunlevie 
was immediately sent for, but life had 
already fled. A coroner’s inquest was 
held, and returned for their verdict, ‘‘ Died 
by the visitation of God.’’ His eminent 
learning and distinguished piety as a di- 
vine ; his virtues as a parent and a hus- 
band; and his Christian benevolence and 
sincerity as a friend, had won him the deep 
respect of his parishioners and neighbours. 
A public subscription has been made 
for the benefit of his widow and seven 
children, and we are happy to learn that 
the amount has nearly reached 4,000/, 


Rev. James Forp, B.D. 

Jan. 31. At the Vicarage, Navestock, 
Essex, aged 70, the Rev. James Ford, B.D. 
Rector of that parish. 

He was the son of the Rev. James 
Ford, who was for forty years Minor 
Canon of Canterbury, and Rector of St. 
George-the-Martyr and St. Mary Magda- 
len, in that city. He was of Trinity col- 
lege, Oxford, of which he was Fellow, and 
took the degrees of M.A. 1804, B.D. 1812, 

In 1808 he was licensed to the Per- 
petual Curacy of St. Lawrence, Ipswich, 
which he held for twenty-two years. In 
1830 he was instituted to the endowed 
Vicarage of Navestock, in Essex, on the 
presentation of his college, when he re- 
signed St. Lawrence, and received from 
his parishioners there a present of four 
silver covered dishes. 

He married 9 Nov. 1830, at St. George’s 
church, Bloomsbury, Letitia, dau. of Mr. 
Edmund Jermyn, of Ipswich, bookseller ; 
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but by her, who died 15 July, 1848, he 
had no issue. Mrs. Ford, before her mar- 
riage, published the Butterfly Collector’s 
Vade Mecum; Ipswich, 1824. 8vo. of 
which a 2nd edition was put forth in 1827 
enlarged. 

Mr. Ford’s publications were :— 

The New Devout Communicant ac- 
cording to the Church of England. Of 
this there have been at least six editions ; 
a sufficient evidence of its value. 

A Century of Christian Prayers. 1824. 
8vo. There have been three editions of 
this. 

Memoir of Thomas Green, esq. of Ips- 
wich. 1825. 4to. This was privately 
printed. 

Various Papers (chiefly biographical) in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine before 1833 ; 
and several memoirs of literary men of 
Suffolk in the fifth volume of Nichols’s 
Literary Illustrations, 1831, enumerated 
in the preface, at p. vi. 

Mr. Ford took a leading part, in the year 
1841, in endeavouring to establish a society 
to be called the Morant Society, having 
for its purpose to carry out the objects of 
the historian of Essex, by bringing down 
the history of that county to the present 
day. In furtherance of that purpose, Mr. 
Ford, we believe, had written a history of 
the hundred in which he resided, the ma- 
nuscript of which is in the hands of Mr. 
Landon, of Brentwood, the secretary pro 
tem. of the Morant Society, and one of his 
executors, to whom he has bequeathed all 
his other MSS. and books, &c. relating to 
Essex. He has bequeathed a sum of money 
to Trinity college, Oxford, which is to ac- 
cumulate, and out of it scholarships of 
251. per annum are to be founded for per- 
sons educated at the Grammar School at 
Brentwood, at the school at Ipswich, and 
two others. He has also bequeathed the 
sum of 20007. Three per Cent. Reduced 
Annuities to the Chancellor, Masters, and 
Scholars of the University of Oxford, up- 
on trust, to accumulate and invest the in- 
terest and dividends thereof, until a sum 
be raised in the said Three per Cent. Re- 
duced Annuities sufficient to produce the 
clear annual sum of 100/, and then, upon 
trust, to pay and apply the same for the 
founding and endowing of a Professorship 
in the said University, to be called “‘ Ford’s 
Professorship of English History.” The 
professor is to be elected on the 31st of 
October (the testator’s birth-day), by the 
fellows of colleges, students of Christ- 
church, and tutors of halls, who are mem- 
bers of Convocation, and actually and 
bona fide resident in the University, and 
by no others; to deliver every year twelve 
lectures, in such place and at such hour as 
may be appointed by the Vice-Chancellor, 
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viz. four in Lent Term, four in Easter 
Term, and four in Michaelmas Term, on 
‘the History of England from the Revo- 
lution to the present time.’’ The pro- 
fessorship to be tenable for the term of 
seven years ; the professor to be a Master 
of Arts, and the same person never to be re- 
elected. These bequests are to take effect 
on the death of the last survivor of his 
brothers and sisters (five in number), who 
are at present between sixty and seventy 
years of age. The will is dated on the 5th 
Feb. 1849. 

The arrangements for the deceased’s 
funeral were made according to his own 
directions, which were of rather an ec- 
centric nature. He was buried three days 
after his death, in a plain oaken coffin, 
without inscription, which was borne by 
twelve labourers of his parish, each in a 
suit of new clothes left for the purpose. 
No pall was used, but in place of it a very 
handsome table cloth, which, after the 
service, was presented to the officiating 
minister. According to strict order left 
under his own hand, the mourners followed 
in coloured clothes, and his own servant, 
who was also his clerk, was presented with 
a new suit, not of black, but of livery. 
No hatbands or scarves were given away, 
but, in lieu of these funereal trappings, 50/. 
were distributed, in sums of 10s. each, to 


100 of the poor of the parish. A monu- 
ment is directed to be placed in Nave- 
stock church, to commemorate the nature 
of his legacies. 


Rev. J. H. Evans, M.A. 

Dec.1. At Stonehaven, in Scotland, 
aged 64, the Rev. James Harrington 
Evans, M.A. of Hampstead Heath, Mid- 
dlesex, late Minister of John-street Chapel, 
Bedford Row. 

He was the only son of the Rev. James 
Evans, D.D. Minor Canon of Salisbury 
(who died in 1825); and, having com- 
pleted his education at Wadham college, 
Oxford, where he graduated M.A. in 1808, 
he was ordained to the curacy of Milford, 
in Hampshire. Whilst there resident he 
left the established church, and a small 
chapel was built for him in the same 
place, which still exists. 

On one of his visits to Taunton, where 
he occasionally preached, Mr. Drummond, 
who was in that locality, was induced to 
go and hear him ; which ultimately led 
Mr. Drummond to build the chapel in 
John-street, Bedford-row, and present it 
entirely free to Mr. Evans for life. This 
occurred more than thirty years ago, and 
he had always many admirers as an earnest 
and impressive preacher. His published 
works are but few, but they all clearly 
show that his aim was at the heart, more 


than at the head, and, if they discover no 
brilliancy of thought, there is in them, as 
there was in his public teaching, such a 
power and depth in the peculiar phrase- 
ology employed, as show, to an unpre- 
judiced mind, that he had not only studied 
his subject, but the variety of characters, 
states of mind, and circumstances, of 
those to whom he was speaking or writing. 

Although for a considerable time (not 
having preached since August, 1848) his 
nervous system had been unhinged, the 
immediate cause of his death was owing 
to a fall from a phaeton, about two 
months before his death, in which was 
Mrs. Evans and another lady. The horse 
suddenly took fright and threw him off, 
the ladies retaining their seats until the 
animal was stopped. The fall occasioned 
some slight wounds, which, it was_thought, 
would soon be healed, but abscesses and 
erysipelas followed, defying all medical 
skill. His sufferings were very great, but 
at intervals he gave to those around his 
dying bed additional evidence that he was 
resting upon the solid truth of that Gospel 
which he had so often faithfully and 
earnestly preached to others. 

He has left behind a widow, two sons, 
and one daughter (by his first wife). It 
is remarkable, that the Rev. Baptist Noel, 
now the pastor of John-street Chapel, had 
only commenced his labours the second 
Sabbath in the past month. The funeral 
of Mr. Evans took place at Highgate 
Cemetery, in the presence of upwards of 
2000 persons. 


Epwarp Du Bors, Ese. 

Jan. 10. In Sloane street, in his 
76th year, Edward Du Bois, Esq. barrister- 
at-law, a gentleman long known in the 
literary world. 

If we are not mistaken, Mr. Du Bois was 
brought up at Christ’s Hospital, and was 
contemporary with some of the most dis- 
tinguished men produced by that excellent 
institution. He was called to the bar at 
the Inner Temple on the 5th May, 1809, 
but never had much success in his pro- 
fession, nor did he seem to seek it: we 
do not believe that he had any private 
fortune, nor that he received any great 
addition to his means on his marriage 
with Miss Creswell. Of his earlier career 
in letters little is known; but he was 
in the habit of communicating essays and 
tales to the magazines of the day, and 
was at one time editor of “‘ The Monthly 
Mirror,’’ while it was the property of the 
late Mr. Thomas Hill. Theodore Hook 
and many others were contributors to it, 
and it was a periodical which, at that time, 
met with deserved popularity. He was 
also, about the same period, a writer for 
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“The Morning Chronicle,”’ in its lighter 
departments, and was intimate with the 
late Mr. Perry. Many of the criticisms on 
art and some of those on the drama were 
from his pen: he also furnished a few of 
the smarter productions in verse which 
appeared occasionally in the pages of that 
newspaper about thirty years ago, but 
others were as usual imputed to him with 
which he had no concern. 

In 1805, 1806, and 1807 the different 
books of Travels manufactured by Sir 
John Carr were attracting great attention, 
and Du Bois undertook, at the instance 
of Vernor and Hood, the then publishers 
of “The Monthly Mirror,’’ to write a 
small satirical and humorous work, ex- 
posing them to ridicule: this he accom- 
plished most successfully, and in 1808 
came out ** My Pocket Book, or Hints 
for a ryght merrye and conceitede Tour in 
Quarto,’’ which was so well received, 
that it passed through three editions im- 
mediately: to the third was appended 
the report of an unsuccessful action for 
damages brought by Sir John Carr against 
the booksellers. The result gave a new 


impulse to the sale of “* My Pocket Book;’’ 
and the book-making Traveller, though 
he wrote one or two works afterwards, 
could never obtain any adequate sale for 


them. 

‘¢ The Monthly Mirror’ ceased to exist 
long before the death of its proprietor 
Mr. Thomas Hill, to whom Du Bois (with 
a Mr. James) was executor and residuary 
legatee, deriving from the estate no incon- 
siderable sum. 

Mr. Sergeant Heath having been ap- 
pointed Judge of the Court of Requests 
in Holborn, made Du Bois his deputy, 
and for many years he discharged the 
duties of the office ; and by his good tem- 
per, good law, good conduct, and good 
humour gave universal satisfaction. We 
ought to have mentioned among his lite- 
rary labours a ridicule of Godwin’s ‘‘ St. 
Leon,’’ and a work attributing the Let- 
ters of Junius to Sir Philip Francis, with 
whom, it is said, Du Bois was in some way 
connected ; in the latter he was impor- 
tantly assisted, and both were anonymous. 
The only works published by him with his 
name, were ‘‘ The Wreath,’’ which came 
out as early as 1799, and consisted chiefly 
of agreeable translations from minor Greek 
poets, with some remarks upon Shake- 
speare; ‘ Old Nick, a satirical story, 
1802,”’ 3 vols; ‘‘ The Decameron of Boc- 
caccio, with remarks on his Life and 
Writings, 1804,’’ 2 vols.; and an edition 
of Francis’s Horace, with additional notes, 
1807, 4 vols. 

During about the last fifteen years he 
filled the office of secretary to the Commis- 
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sioners in Lunacy, but its functions did not 
interfere with various literary contributions 
to periodicals of different classes ; to the 
last he was the critic upon art in ‘* The 
Observer.’? One of the latest acts of his 
life was in favour of the family of the late 
R. B. Peake, the dramatist, for whom he 
succeeded, we believe, in raising no in- 
considerable subscription. During all the 
later years of his life he resided in Sloane 
street, in a house of which he bought the 
lease for a very long term. 

He was always a most popular man in 
a numerous circle of friends, on account 
of his powers of conversation : his prin- 
cipal force lay in good-humoured plea- 
santry, with a slight tinge of satire and 
sarcasm, but his information, as regards 
books, was not extensive: he was well- 
read in mankind, and made ample use of 
his reading in all companies. He has left 
behind him a widow, three sons, and a 
daughter. 


Mr. O. Ricu. 

Jan. 20. Mr. Obadiah Rich, of Red 
Lion-square, bookseller. 

Mr. Rich was born in Boston, U.S. in 
1783, went to Spain when young, resided 
there for many years, and filled for some 
time at Valentia the situation of consul 
from the United States. He formed while 
in Spain a rich collection of rare and im- 
portant works relating to Spanish America, 
and was the means of sending to this 
country the valuable library of Don J. A. 
Conde. His ‘ Bibliotheca Americana,’’ 
in 2 vols. 8vo. is a work of great labour 
and research, and of real service to the 
student of history. Like the late Mr. 
Rodd (whom he has so soon followed), he 
was well acquainted with the contents of 
the books which had passed through his 
hands. Mr. Ticknor, in his ‘‘ History of 
Spanish Literature,’? makes honourable 
mention of his services and knowledge. 


Mr. Jonn Duncan. 

Nov. 3. On board H.M.S. Kingfisher, 
in the Bight of Benin, Mr. John Duncan, 
the African traveller. 

Mr. Duncan was the son of a small far- 
mer in Wigtonshire. At an early age he 
enlisted in the First Regiment of Life 
Guards, in which he served with credit for 
eighteen years, and discharged himself 
with a high character for good conduct 
about the year 1840. In the voyage to 
the Niger in 1642, Mr. Duncan was ap- 
pointed armourer, and during the progress 
of that ill-fated expedition he held a con- 
spicuous place in all the treaties made by 
the commissioners with the native chiefs, 
his post requiring him to march at the 
head of the party dressed in his uniform 
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of a Life-Guardsman, with his cuirass 
glittering in the sun of that intolerable 
climate. He returned to England one of 
the remnant of the expedition, with a 
frightful wound in his leg and a shattered 
body, from which he long suffered. But 
with a return of health came a renewed 
desire to explore Africa; this desire he 
expressed to Mr. Shillinglaw, then libra- 
rian to the Geographical Society, .who 
eagerly embraced so favourable an oppor- 
tunity of extending our knowledge, and 
introduced him to the Council. Mr. Dun- 
can consequently started in the summer of 
1844, under their auspices, and not with- 
out substantial proofs from many of the 
members of the interest they took in his 
perilous adventure. The particulars of 
his journey along the coast, until his ar- 
rival in Dahomey, were detailed in letters 
to his friend, and published in the Geo- 
graphical Society’s Journal, and after- 
wards in two volumes, 1847. From Da- 
homey he again returned to the coast, 
having traversed a portion of country pre- 
viously untrodden by European, but broken 
down in health, and in extreme suffering 
from the old wound in his leg. Fearful 
that mortification had commenced, he at 
one time made all preparations for cutting 
off his own limb, a fact which displays the 
wonderful resolution which he possessed. 
All these journeys were undertaken on a 
very slenderly furnished purse, which, on 
his arrival at Whydah, was not only totally 
exhausted, but he was compelled to place 
himself in “ pawn,’’ as he expressed it, for 
advances which would take years of labour 
on the coast to liquidate. From that dis- 
agreeable position his friends of the Geo- 
graphical Society relieved him by an ample 
subscription, with which he proposed to 


make a journey from Cape Coast to Tim- | 


buctu, but the state of his health compelled 
him to returnto England. Her Majesty’s 
Government, satisfied with his exertions 
in the cause of science and philanthropy, 
lately appointed him Vice-Consul at Why- 
dah in the kingdom of Dahomey, for which 
place he was on his way when he died. 
Hopes were entertained that, from his 
influence with the native chiefs, and more 
especially with the King of Dahomey, an 
effectual check might be put tc the slave 
trade, which is most rife on that part of 
the coast. 

Mr. Duncan possessed a courage and 
spirit of endurance under all trials and 
hardships which command our respect, 
and, although without much education, he 
was a man of much observation, and strong 
natural good sense. He leaves a wife, 
who is, we believe, bvt poorly provided 
for; and Her Majesty’s Government will, 
we 1 as in the case of the Landers, 
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remember his services and her bereave- 
ment.—Literary Gazette, 


Isaac Woop, Esa. 

Dec. 26. In Peter-Gate, York, aged 
76, Isaac Wood, esq. ‘ 

The death of this gentleman will pro- 
bably be followed by severe litigation, he 
having been for the long period of about 
fifty years in a state of lunacy, and con- 
sequently unable to make a will, or any 
other legal settlement of his property, 
which has accumulated to a great amount. 
The claimants to inheritance are numer- 
ous ; and the family history appears to 
be encumbered with peculiar circumstances 
of uncertainty, as the following imperfect 
notices will shew. 

Mr. Wood was a native of Lincoln, 
where his father, Mr. Isaac Wood, was 
keeper or governor of the county prison, 
in Lincoln Castle. 

For a short time the deceased held a 
commission in one of the battalions of the 
county militia; but, becoming evidently 
of unsound mind, he was declared a 
lunatic, and put under restraint. After a 
few years he was thought to be compos 
mentis, and was allowed to resume the 
enjoyment of his personal liberty and” 
rights. The latent disorder, however, 
soon re-appeared, and this unfortunate 
gentleman was again put into legal custody, 
and so continued ever after. 

The great-grandfather of the deceased, 
Mr. Clement Wood, held the office of keeper 
of the county goal of Lincoln for thirty- 
eight years ;* and during that period he 
managed to gather a large property, 
although his salary was very moderate. 
Prisons in those days must have been 
strange places, the officers being subject 
to very little control beyond what was 
required for the safe keeping of the un- 
fortunate creatures committed to their 
custody. The governor had a privilege of 
brewing and retailing ale, within the 
prison-walls, without any license ;, and 
this privilege was extended not only to 
his prisoners, but to all sorts of customers, 
The sports of bowls, quoits, skittles, &c. 
were daily played in the Castle yard; and 
fees and perquisites were freely extorted, 
to an extent that would appear almost in- 
credible at this time, when prison-dis- 
cipline has.perhaps become too refined 
and artificial. 

Old Clement Wood died in 1759, and 
was buried, at his own special desire, in 
the Minster, near to the grave of the late 
Precentor, the Rev. David Trimnell, D.D.+ 





* He was also keeper of the city gaol. 
+ His gravestone was taken away when 
a new pavement was laid in the cathedral, 
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He is said to have married twice, but 
of this we have no information. He left 
one son and two daughters. The son 
married Mary Dunlin, by whom he had a 
son named Isaac, father to the deceased ; 
a daughter named Margaret; and, we 
believe, one or two other daughters. The 
son of old Clement Wood, for some cause 
or other, forsook his family and went to 
America, or some other foreign country, 
from whence he never returned, nor was 
ever heard of afterwards. His wife, after 
waiting for her husband’s return seven 
years, presuming that he was dead, 
married a second husband, named Paul 
Rook, by whom she had a daughter. 
This daughter married twice: viz. first to 
Mr. Archer, and secondly to Mr. Thomas 
Coupland, by whom she bore two sons, 
Thomas and Richard. Some of the de- 
scendants of these parties claim relation- 
ship to the deceased, through the daughter 
of Mrs. Rook, who was also the mother 
of Isaac Wood by her first marriage ; the 
daughter, consequently, being his half- 
sister. Of the daughters of old Clement 
Wood, Frances was married to 
Randes, esq. Barrister-at-Law,* from 
whom we understand there are descend- 
ants; Grace Randes, one of his daugh- 
ters, married her cousin, Isaac Wood, the 


father of the deceased, (see below ;) and 
Elinor Wood, the other daughter, married 


twice: viz. Ist, to Mellers, a 
gentleman of Worcestershire; and, 2ndly, 

Searle, a Lincolnshire man, by 
whom she had two sons. Of these sons 
one went to Jamaica, and left a daughter, 
who married twice, and is now living, a 
widow, with ason and two daughters. Her 
present name is Frances Amelia Mullins. 
Her son’s name is Barry O’ Meara Mullins, 
and her two daughters are called Catha- 
rine and Charlotte. The second son of 
Mr. Searle settled at Wolverhampton, as a 
plumber, and left a daughter, who married, 
and is now living in London. 

Isaac Wood, the grandson of old Cle- 
ment, succeeded him as Keeper of Lincoln 
Castle, where he died, 22nd April, 1789, 
aged 56. He lies buried in the church of 
Asgarby, near Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, 
where there is an estate belonging to the 
family.t Mr. Isaac Wood married his 
but it is shewn in a plan of the old floor, 
and was very near to the door of the 
Morning-Prayer chapel, in the north aisle. 
There is an allusion to him in Cassan’s 
Lives of the Bishops of Winchester, vol. 
ii. p. 401. 

* Descended from Henry Randes, alias 
Holbeche, Bishop of Lincoln in the reign 
of Edw. VI. 

t Thereare portraits in Asgarby House 

Gent. Mac, Vou, XXXIII. 
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cousin, Grace Randes, who died at As- 
garby, Ist Sept. 1778, aged 33. There 
was a numerous issue of this marriage— 
ten children, as we have heard; but only 
two sons lived to maturity: viz. Isaac, 
lately deceased; and Robert - Randes 
Wood, who died at Asgarby, 28th Nov. 
1811, aged 33. Neither of these brothers 
married ; and the younger dying before he 
could sign his will, which had been pre- 
pared, his property was inherited by the 
deceased. 

Margaret Wood, granddaughter to old 
Clement, and sister to Isaac, married Cary 
Wood, a carpenter, who lived in St. 
Michael’s parish, in Lincoln. He was not 
related to his wife by blood, though bear- 
ing the same surname. ‘The issue of this 
marriage was a son, named Clement, and 
two daughters. The young man was im- 
prudent, and, leaving his home, went to 
America about the year 1784. What be- 
came of him afterwards was never known 
by his friends ; and it is quite uncertain 
whether he married or not; and the time 
and place of his decease are also unknown. 

Margaret, the eldest daughter of Cary 
Wood and Margaret his wife, married Mr. 
Foster, of Doncaster. She had two chil- 
dren, who died very young. 

Elizabeth, the other daughter, married 
Mr. John Clarke of Barnby-Moor, co. 
Notts ; where she died 27th Feb. 1848, 
aged 85, leaving no issue. 

This old lady was undoubtedly the 
nearest of kin, and heiress to the deceased, 
her mother having been sister to his father, 
and cousin to his mother. She was the 
committee for Mr. Wood, under the 
Court of Chancery, until the time of her 
death. 

To the above notices of this family it 
may be added, that old Clement Wood 
had a half-brother, named Benoni Wood, 
the son of a second marriage of his father. 
This man had a son named Stephen Wood; 
and also a daughter, who married Matthew 
Hickson of Lincoln, and left sons and 
daughters. 


Rosert SHEDDEN, Ese. 

Nov. 13. At Mazatlan, Robert Shed- 
den, esq. 

He was the only son of the late William 
Shedden, esq. of Wimpole-street, and 
nephew to R. Shedden, esq. of Torre 
Abbey, co. Devon. 

He was also nephew to Gen, Sir Thomas 
Macdougall Brisbane, from whom he im- 
of old Clement Wood, holding his wand 
of office, and with his gold-laced hat under 
his arm ; and also of his two wives, and 
of his daughter Mrs. Randes, and her 
husband. 

2U 
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bibed a desire for accurate observation and 
for the advancement of science. Heentered 
the royal navy, and served throughout 
the Chinese war, in which he was severely 
wounded. He was mate of the Conway 
when Captain Bethune in that frigate sur- 
veyed the Yant-ze-Kiang, as high as 
Nankin. Blessed with a handsome for- 
tune, he built in 1847 the yacht Nancy 
Dawson, a perfect model, both in design 
construction. In this yacht he projected 
a voyage round the world; and, stimu- 
lated by the success of Sir James Brooke 
in Celebes and Borneo, it was his inten- 
tion to visit Japan, which, had he lived to 
accomplish, might have opened out to 
science and commerce a rich field for fu- 
ture exertion and enterprise. He reached 
Bombay in 1848, where his adventurous 
voyage attracted much attention. He 
touched at Petropaulski, Kamschatka, 
fell in with ice on the passage through 
Behring’s Straits, and found H. M. ships 
Herald and Plover (two ships despatched 
for Sir John’s relief) just as they were 
sailing from Kotzbue Sound. The Nancy 
Dawson kept company with them for 
some days, and went with the boats 
despatched from H. M. ship Plover round 
Point Barrow, rendering great assistance 
to the expedition to the Mackenzie river. 
On two occasions the yacht was nearly 
being lost. The Nancy Dawson after- 
wards sailed south in company with 
H. M. ship Herald, and, passing through 
the Aleuctian Group, arrived at Mazatlan 
on the 13th of November. On the pas- 
sage Mr. Shedden was extremely ill ; and, 
three days after his arrival at Mazatlan, 
in spite of the assistance rendered him by 
the medical naval officer present, he died. 
His funeral was attended, with great re- 
gret and respect, by most of the naval 
officers at Mazatlan. 


G. E. Puatt, Ese. 

Feb. 4. At Worthing, aged 70, George 
Edmund Platt, esq. formerly of the 26th 
Regiment of Infantry (or Cameronians), 
and late of Denne Park, Sussex, also of 
Heathfield Park, in the same county. 

He was the last surviving brother of the 
late Captain John Platt, R.N. and Cap- 
tain Charles Platt (50th Regiment), of 
Hatfield, Yorkshire. He served in the 
expedition to Hanover under Lord Cath- 
cart, 1805-6; and subsequently in the 
campaign in Portugal and Spain in 1808-9, 
and fought under Sir John Moore in the 
memorable retreat to and battle of Co- 
runna, for which he received the war 
medal ; also in the disastrous expedition 
to Walcheren under Lord Chatham, and 
was present at the siege of Flushing, &c. 


The Cameronians suffered so severely 
from the effects of the ‘‘ Walcheren fever,” 
that out of a battalion of 800 men who 
landed in Holland, a mere remnant re- 
turned to England, viz. one major, one 
captain, and five subalterns (including de- 
ceased), and ninety-five rank and file. 


Mr. Joun Lowry. 

Jan. 3. At Pimlico, aged 81, Mr. 
John Lowry, formerly Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Royal College at Sandhurst. 

Mr. Lowry was, we believe, a native of 
Cumberland. He was acting as super- 
visor of excise in 1803 or 1804, when he 
obtained the appointment of mathematical 
instructor in the military college then 
established at Great Marlow. Gifted by 
nature with remarkable evenness of tem- 
per, and great good sense and forbearance, 
he was singularly well qualified for this 
office, the duties of which he continued 
to discharge in a very exemplary and sa- 
tisfactory manner during the long period 
of thirty-six years till 1840, when he was 
allowed to retire on a pension. Before he 
resigned his appointment his sight had 
begun to fail, and during the last three 
or four years of his life he was totally 
blind. He has left a family of three 
daughters in very straitened circum- 
stances. Besides his contributions to 
the publications above referred to, he 
was the author of the treatises on Arith- 
metic and Algebra, in the later editions 
of Dolby’s Course, long used as the text 
book at the Military College, and also of 
a very ingenious tract on Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, published as an appendix to the 
second volume of the same work. His 
name was also familiar to mathematical 
students, in connexion with numerous 
solutions of problems proposed in Ley- 
bourn’s Mathematical Repository, and 
other periodical publications of a similar 
kind, distinguished generally by much 
ability and elegance, and evincing great 
proficiency both in the ancient and modern 
geometry. 


Mrs. BartLey. 

Jan. 14. In Woburn-square, in her 
65th year, Mrs. Bartley. 

Mrs. Bartley was born at Liverpool on 
the 23d Oct. 1783. Her father was Mr. 
Williamson, an actor, and her mother a 
daughter of General Dillon, of Galway, 
who, having bestowed her affections on 
Mr. Williamson, at once accepted his hand, 
and adopted, though something against her 
will, his wandering and laborious profes- 
sion. Having been left a widow, she re- 
married, in 1793, Mr. Smith, another 
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actor, of the Salisbury company, and 
both Mrs. Bartley and her brother were 

iven the name of their father-in-law Mr. 

mith. As a child ‘‘ Miss Smith’’ was 
introduced upon the provincial stage both 
at Salisbury and Liverpool, and at sixteen 
she made her debut on the Lancaster boards 
as Joanna in Holcroft’s Deserted Daugh- 
ter. She afterwards, together with Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith, enlisted in Stephen Kem- 
ble’s company at Edinburgh, where she 
played for three years; was subsequently 
a member of Tate Wilkinson’s company 
at York, and of Macready’s at Birming- 
ham, but attained the summit of her pro- 
vincial celebrity with Mr. Dimond at Bath. 

At length her fame reached the ears 
of Mr. Harris, the manager of Covent 
Garden, who engaged her in 1805 for 
three years, at the salary of 18/. a week 
for the first season, 19/. for the second, 
and 20/. for the third. She made her 
debut as Lady Townley in The Provoked 
Husband, and after the play recited, with 
much approbation, Collins’s Ode to the 
Passions, as she had been accustomed to 
do at Bath. 

During the first season of her metropo- 
litan career Mrs. Siddons returned to the 
stage, and on the same boards; and the 
best proof of Miss Smith’s genius that 
can be given is that they played alter- 
nately Alicia and Jane Shore without 
detriment to the fame of the younger 
actress. On the destruction by fire of 
Covent-garden Theatre, in 1808, Miss 
Smith accepted an engagement on Lon- 
don terms in Dublin. She remained in 
Ireland for three years, at the end of 
which period she made her second ap- 
pearance at Covent-gardenin 1811. Here 
she remained—first, foremost, and with- 
out a rival—until 1814, when she trans- 
ferred her services to new Drury-lane. 
On the 23rd of August in the same year 
she became the wife of Mr. Bartley, the 
excellent comedian, who survives her. 

In 1818 Mr. and Mrs. Bartley sailed 
together to America, and after a successful 
tour in that country, they returned in 
1820. Mrs. Bartley continued the prac- 
tice of her profession for some years after, 
but for the last seven years she had been 
a great sufferer from general paralysis. 

Mrs. Bartley always sustained a high 
character for propriety of conduct as well 
as professional talent. She who numbered 
Joanna Baillie and Sir Walter Scott 
among her warmest friends and fondest 
admirers, and who was summoned to 
Windsor Castle and Buckingham House 
to charm the ear of Royalty by her in- 
comparable elocution, can have been no 
ordinary woman, no ordinary actress. 


Clergy Deceased. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 

Jan.1. At Ashwell, co. Rutland, aged 
70, the Hon. and Rev. Thomas Dawnay, 
Rector of that parish; brother to Lord 
Viscount Downe. He was the fourth and 
youngest son of John the fourth Vis- 
count, by Laura, only daughter and heit 
of William Bourne, esq. of Luffenham, co. 
Rutland. He was unmarried. 

At Debden, Essex, aged 80, the Rev. 
William Jurin Totton, for fifty-four years 
Rector of that parish, and fifty-six years 
Vicar of Meldreth, Cambridgeshire. He 
was of Oriel college, Oxford, M.A. 1796, 
was presented to Debden in the same year 
by Sir F. Vincent, and to Meldreth in 
1794 by the Dean and Chapter of Ely. 

Jan.3. Athisresidence, Upper Stam- 
ford-st. the Rev. Agmondisham Colclough 
Carr, M.A. Incumbent of St. Andrew’s, 
Lambeth, and late Assistant Minister of 
Belgrave Chapel, Belgrave-square. He 
removed to his latter cure in 1846. 

At Lessingham, Norfolk, in his 92d 
year, the Rev. John Hewitt, D.D. Vicar 
of Grantchester, Cambridgeshire, and for 
sixty years Perpetual Curate of Walcott, 
in the former county. He was formerly 
Fellow of Corpus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1784 as 8th Senior Optime, 
M.A. 1787, B.D. 1795; was collated to 
Walcot in 1784 by Dr. Bagot, then Bishop 
of Norwich, and presented to Grant- 
chester in 1806 by his college. 

Jan. 4. Aged 28, the Rev. William 
Style, of Cloghan Lodge, last surviving 
son of Charles Style, esq. of Glenmore, 
co. Donegal. 

At Hastings, aged 84, the Rev. Richard 
Tillard, M.A. of Street End House, near 
Canterbury, late Rector of Bluntisham, 
co. Huntingdon. He was formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. 1788 as 11th Wrangler, 
M.A. 1791; was collated to Bluntisham in 
1796 by Dr. Yorke, then Bishop of Ely, 
and resigned that living in 1841. 

Jan.5. At St. Katharine’s, Regent’s 
Park, aged 85, the Rev. Robert William 
Baxter, the Senior Brother of that Colle. 
giate Church, and Rector of St. Peter’s 
with Kingsthorpe, Northampton. He 
was the son of the Rev. George Baxter, 
M.A. also a Brother of St. Katharine’s, 
who died in 1801, aged 80; and was for. 
merly a Fellow of Jesus college, Oxford, 
where he graduated M.A. 1787, B.D. 
1796. He was nominated a Brother of 
St. Katharine’s by Queen Charlotte in 
1792, and was presented by the C 
of the same church in 1802 to the rectory 
of St. Peter’s, Northampton. 

The Rey. Adolphus Robert Vaughan 
Hamilton, M.A. Curate of the Holgate 
district of St. Mary Bishophill Junior, 
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York, and late Perpetual Curate of Knot- 
tingley, in the parish of Pontefract. 

At Wereham, Norfolk, aged 71, the 
Rev. Houghton Spencer, Perpetual Curate 
of Crimplesham, to which he was collated 
in 1829 by Dr. Sparke, the Bishop of 
Ely. 

ai, 6. At Exeter, aged 70, the Rev. 
T. A. Melhuish, Rector of St. Mary Steps, 
in that city, to which he was presented in 
1825 by the Rev. W. Carwithen. 

Jan. 7. At Little Clacton, Essex, the 
Rev. John Lawrence Kirby, Vicar of that 
parish. He was the son of the late Rev. 
John Roberts Kirby, of Great Holland, 
Essex. He was of Pembroke college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1820, and was presented 
to his living in 1832. 

Jan. 9. At his father’s house at Bever- 
ley, aged 28, the Rev. Conyers Hudson, 
only son and last surviving child of John 
Conyers Hudson, esq. 

Jan. 10. In Upper Belgrave-place, the 
Rev. Edward Alexander Dunn. 

Jan. 11. At Brighton, aged 75, the Rev. 
Edward Bullock, Rector of Hambledon, 
Surrey. He was formerly of Oriel col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1798, and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1833 by the Earl of 
Radnor. 

Jan. 12. At Weston Lodge, Derby- 
shire, aged 48, the Hon. and Rev. Alfred 
Curzon, Rector of Kedleston in the same 
county, and of Norton by Twycross, Lei- 
cestershire ; half-brother to Lord Scars- 
dale. He was of Brasenose college, Ox- 
ford; was presented to Norton by Twy- 
cross in 1829 by the Lord Chancellor, and 
to Kedleston in 1832 by Lord Scarsdale. 
He married in 1825 Sophia, 2nd daughter 
of Robert Holden, esq. of Nuttall Temple, 
co. Notts. and had issue two sons and 
two daughters. His eldest son, George- 
Nathaniel, born in 1826, is now heir-pre- 
sumptive to the peerage. 

Suddenly, when walking in New North- 
street, City Road, aged 46, the Rev. 
Spencer Thornton, Vicar of Wendover, 
Buckinghamshire. He was one of the 
sons of Claude George Thornton, esq. of 
Marden Hill, Herts. by Frances-Anne, 
daughter of Samuel Smith, esq. and niece 
to Robert first Lord Carington. He was 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1836, 
M.A. 1839, and was presented to Wen- 
dover in 1837. He married Caroline, 
seventh daughter of James Dupré, esq. of 
Portland-place, and Stone Dean Park, 
Bucks, and sister to Caledon George Du- 
pré, esq. M.P. for Buckinghamshire ; and 
has left that lady his widow, with eight 
children. 

Jan. 13. At Ryde, aged 80, the Rev. 
John Orde, Rector of Wensley, Yorkshire, 
and of Winslade, Hampshire. He was the 
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second son of James Orde, esq. (grand- 
father of the present Rev. Leonard Shafto 
Orde, of Weetwood hall, Northumber- 
land,) by his second wife, Miss Margaret 
Ord. He was of Lincoln college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1800; was presented to Win- 
slade in 1811, and to Wensley in 1829, 
both by Lord Bolton. He married, first, 
in 1802, the Hon. Frances Carleton, dau. 
of Guy Ist Lord Dorchester, and sister to 
Maria Lady Bolton. She died in 1812, 
and he afterwards married Mary-Anne, 
dau. of Blake Burley, esq. of Little 
Chelsea. 

Jan. 15. At Durham, aged 36, the Rev. 
Charles John Champneys, D.C.L. Curate 
of St. Giles’s in that city ; late Head Mas- 
ter of the Collegiate school, Glasgow, and 
late Rector of Milton, Cambridgeshire. 
He took the degree of B.C.L. at Oxford, 
as a member of St. Alban hall, Jan. 29, 
1847, and that of D.C.L. on the 4th of 
the following month. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Dec. 4. In Tredegar-square, Mile End, 
Catherine, wife of the Rev. Stewart W. 
Hanna, Chaplain at Woolwich. 

Jan. 5. In Orchard-st. Anne-Elizabeth, 
wife of Capt. Burt, relict of Lieut.-Col. 
John Jordan, K.H. Queen’s Own Regt. 
Inspecting Field Officer, Liverpool dis- 
trict. 

Jan. 7. George Morley, esq. barrister- 
at-law, of the Inner Temple, and of St. 
Michael’s-pl. Brompton. He was called 
to the bar at the Inner Temple June 20, 
1817, and practised as a conveyancer. 
His eldest son, George Hart Morley, esq. 
barrister-at-law, died on the 27th of July, 
1842, 

Jan. 10. In Russell-square, aged 24, 
Catherine, dau. of George Darling, M.D. 

In George-street, Hanover-sq. aged 61, 
Thomas Hodgkinson, esq. of Hare Hatch, 
Berkshire, and formerly of New Bond-st. 

Jan. 11. At Islington, George Phillips, 
esq. of the house of Phillips and Faithfull, 
Watling-st. 

At the Royal Mews, Pimlico, Stephen 
Pearce, esq. for nearly 40 years in the de- 
partment of the Master of the Horse. 

In Earl-st. Blackfriars, aged 68, Mr. 
Charles Hancock, Secretary to the City 
Steam-boat Company; he only survived 
his wife five days. 

Jan.12. At her sister’s, Compton-terr. 
Islington, Agnes, dau. of the late Peter 
Snell, esq. of Whitley Court, Glouc. 

Jan. 13. At Brook Green House, 
Hammersmith, aged 86, Mrs. Ann Gray. 
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Jan. 14. Samuel John Pittendreigh, 
esq. of South-sq. Gray’s-inn. 

In Spring-gardens, Eliza, wife of Thos. 
Pritchard, esq. 

In Nottingham-pl. Regent’s Park, aged 
82, Mary-Ann, relict of George Rose, esq. 
of Cookham End House, Berks. 

‘Jan. 15. Aged 47, Charles Robert 
Forrester, esq. of the Royal Exchange, 
Public Notary. 

In Somers Town, aged 90, Mary-Ann, 
relict of Peter Whannell, esq. 

Jan. 16. At Heckfield Lodge, West 
Brompton, aged 65, Henry Milton, esq. 
late of the War Office. 

At Shacklewell, aged 83, Wm. Gregory, 
esq. formerly of the Grange, Irthling- 
borough. 

In Park-st. Dorset-sq. aged 72, Mrs. 
Mary Grosvenor. 

Jan.17. At Upper Clapton, aged 82, 
John Burnell, esq. for many years a magis- 
trate for Middlesex. 

Jan. 18. At Brixton-hill, Caroline, 
eldest dau. of Nevill Browne, esq. Upper 
Marshall of the City of London. 

Aged 64, Anna-Maria, widow of Wil- 
liam Plunkett, esq. Deputy Chairman of 
the Board of Excise. 

At Maida-hill, Sarah, wife of Hugh 
Lawton, esq. of Castle-lane, Cork, and 
dau. of the late John Welsted, esq. of 
Ballywalter. 

In Gloucester-gardens, Hyde Park, Mrs. 
White, wife of Col. Henry Lewis White, 
Bengal Army. 

Aged 81, R. T. Heysham, esq. formerly 
of Hinton House, near Alresford. 

Jan. 19. Aged 30, John-Harry, son 
of the late John Gale, esq. surgeon, New- 
ington Butts. 

In Westbourne-st. Sarah, relict of Col. 
Patrick Hay, and fourth dau. of the’ late 
Robert Dashwood, esq. of Vallow Wood, 
and Bicknoller, Som. 

In Sussex-gardens, Hyde Park, George- 
Barker, youngest son of Henry Parke, esq. 

In Norfolk-st. Park-lane, at her son’s, 
Dr. Seth B. Watson, aged 66, Mrs. Ann 
Spencer Watson, of apoplexy. 

In Jermyn-st. aged 76, Oliver Latham, 
esq. of Meldrum, Tipperary. 

In Norland-sq. Notting-hill, aged 34, 
Miss Harriet Carter Ambridge. For some 
days past the deceased had been very low 
and desponding. She committed suicide 
by hanging herself. Verdict “ Temporary 
insanity.”’ 

Jan. 20. At Highgate, aged 87, Mrs. 
Milne, widow of James Milne, esq. 

In Newman-st. aged 74, Lucy, relict of 
Thomas Cafe, esq. 

Jan. 21. At Manor Villas, Upper Hol- 
loway, aged 56, Samuel Davenport, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 70, Capt. Hanslip, 
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formerly of the 6th and 66th Regts. and 
for some time of Stonely, and Norman 
Cross, Huntingdonshire. 

In Chapel-st. Grosvenor pl. aged 79, 
Anna-Martha, widow of Col. Thomas 
Welsh, of Pines-hill, Stanstead, Essex. 

Aged 75, William Bateman, esq. of 
Stoke Newington. . 

Jan. 22. In London, the Hon, Mrs. 
Rawdon. 

Thomas Wetherell, esq. many years of 
Hammersmith, and lately of Stamford-st. 

Jan. 23, At Pentonville, Miss Eliza 
Elphicke, dau. of the late W. Elphicke, 
esq. of Tenterden. 

Jan. 25. At George st. Hanover sq. 
Mr. H. Arteria, picture-dealer. A coro- 
ner’s jury returned a verdict, “ That the 
deceased committed suicide by inhaling 
carbonic acid gas, while in a state of tem- 
porary insanity.”’ 

In Southampton-st. Fitzroy-sq. Cathe- 
rine, wife of J. Thompson, esq. M.D. 
half-pay, Royal Art. 

Sarah, widow of Francis Cox, esq. of 
Brompton, near London, and youngest 
dau. of the late James Rabone, esq. of 
Snitterfield. 

In Fulham, aged 53, Mr. Robert Rouse, 
of Walham-green, surgeon, who had been 
in practice nearly thirty years. He de- 
stroyed himself by swallowing prussic 
acid. He had suffered severely from 
illness, and was constantly saying he must 
come to the workhouse. 

Jan. 26. In London, aged 25, John, 
youngest son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Robyn, Vicar of Marystow, Devon. 

At Hampstead, aged 53, W. H. Eger- 
ton, esq. late of El Oro, near Mexico. 

In Old Cavendish-st. John Watson, 
esq. of the firm of J. and R. Watson, 
merchants, Calcutta, late of Hyde Park- 
square, and Belmont, Maidenhead. 

At Bayswater, Emmeline, dau. of the 
late Rev. Godfrey Wolley, Rector of 
Hawnby, and Vicar of Hutton Bushell, 
Yorkshire. 

In Dorset-sq. aged 56, Edward Clifton, 
esq. fourth son of the late John Clifton, 
esq. of Lytham Hall, Lancashire. 

At North Brixton, aged 83, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Barber. 

Jan. 27. At Fulham, aged 49, Capt. 
Jacob Jordan, half-pay Unattached, late 
of the 63d Foot, and only son of the late 
Jacob Jordan, esq. formerly Lieut.-Col. 
of the 3d battalion of the 60th Regt. 

At York-pl. City-road, aged 75, J. P. 
André, esq. 

Richard Blackburn, esq. of Limehouse. 

Jan. 28. Aged 28, Ann-Maria, wife of 
Edmund Howson, esq. of the Ordnance- 
office, and eldest dau. of John Mumford, 
esq. of Milk-street. 
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In London, Lieut.-Col. Charles Cath- 
cart, 5th Bombay Native Inf. 

At her son-in-law’s, Albert-terrace, 
Regent’s-park, Mrs. Richards, widow of 
John Richards, esq. of Clarendon-place, 
Brighton. 

Jan. 29. Aged 73, Mr. James Smith, 
formérly of Basinghall-st. solicitor, many 
years clerk of the Worshipful Company 
of Coopers. 

Jan. 30. In Portland-sq. aged 68, 
Henry Gandy, esq. son of the late Rev. 
John Gandy, Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Ply- 
mouth. 

Tn Brook-st. aged 75, the Right Hon. 
Anne, Countess of Plymouth, widow of 
Henry 8th and last Earl of Plymouth. 
She was the eldest daughter of Thomas 
Copson, esq. of Shepey; and was married 
in 1798 to the Hon. Henry Windsor, who 
succeeded his brother as Earl of Plymouth 
in 1837, and died without issue in 1843. 
Her body was interred at Bisham, Berks. 

In Portman-square, aged 80, the Lady 
Anne-Harriet Chichester, widow of Lord 
Spencer Stanley Chichester, and grand- 
mother of Lord Templemore. She was 


the 3rd daughter of John 7th Earl of Gal- 
loway, by Anne, daughter of Sir James 
Dashwood, Bart. She was married in 1795, 
and left a widow in 1819; having had 


issue Arthur, the late Lord Templemore, 
so created in 1831, and died in 1837; the 
late Rev. G. A. F. Chichester, who died 
in 1829; Elizabeth now dowager Lady 
Bateman ; and two other daughters, who 
are deceased. 

In Penton-pl. Newington, aged 60, Capt. 
Arthur Molesworth, R.M. 

At David Wallace’s, esq. Oxford terr. 
Hyde Park, Louisa-Christina, wife of Rob. 
Wallace, esq. of Winscombe Court, Som. 

Jan. 31. At Brompton, aged 86, Penich 
Westropp Atkins. 

Aged 22, Edward, elder son of Daniel 
Roberts, esq. of Old Kent-road, and Com- 
moner of Exeter college, Oxford. 

Aged 44, George John Dyke, esq. of 
the Parliament Office, House of Lords. 

Feb. 1. Aged 86, Margaret, wife of 
Thomas Hugh Boorman, esq. Brixton-rise. 

In Brompton, aged 26, Duncan Fergu- 
son, esq. late house physician to King’s 
College Hospital. 

Feb. 2. In Harewood-sq. aged 66, Tho- 
mas Winstanley, esq, eldest son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Winstanley, Principal of 
St. Alban hall, Oxford. 

In Devonshire-pl. aged 62, Langford 
Kennedy, esq. 

In Prince’s-st. Hanover-square, Mary- 
Latham, eldest dau. of the late John 
Bayley, esq. of Upper Tooting. 

At North-crescent, Bedford-sq. aged 27, 
Ann-Dalton, wife of Mr. Alfred D. Fripp. 
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Aged 48, Frederic Gunning, esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law. He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, June 
21, 1825; practised as a special pleader ; 
and attended the Norfolk circuit, and Cam- 
bridge, &c. sessions. 

Feb, 3. In Church-st. Chelsea, aged 79, 
John Stephen, esq. 

In Osnaburgh-st. aged 69, Helen, relict 
of Jonathan Noad, esq. of Merfield House, 
Somerset. 

Feb. 4. In Waverley-place, St. John’s 
Wood, aged 58, Capt. Richard Morison, 
formerly of the 30th Madras Native Inf. 

In St. James’s-square, aged 20, Laura. 
Isabella, youngest dau. of Henry Charles 
Hoare, esq. 

At Chelsea, Isabella-Kirsten, wife of 
Henry P. M. Despard, esq. 

Feb. 5. In Notting-hill-terrace, aged 73, 
James English, esq. formerly of Jamaica. 

In Harley-st. Sarah, wife of John Rolt, 
esq. Q.C. 

In Dorset-st. Portman-sq. aged 80, 
J. J. Moore, esq. 

Feb. 6. At East Dulwich, aged 76, Mrs. 
Samuda, widow of David Samuda. 

Feb. 7. In Hunter-st. Brunswick-sq. 
aged 47, John Alexander Lee, esq. 

At Brompton, Miss Frances de Moun- 
teney, niece of the late Capt. Sir James 
Barclay, Bart. R.N. 

At the Retreat, Hackney, aged 92, 
Grace, relict of the Rev. Joshua Webb. 

In Avenue-rd. Regent’s-park, Frances- 
Alicia, wife of John Gardiner, esq. late 
Capt. 5th Dragoon Guards. 

Feb. 10. Aged 78, Joseph Pocklington, 
esq. of Camberwell and West Smithfield. 


Berks. — Jan. 21. At Milton, near 
Abingdon, Albinia, wife of the Rev. G. B. 
Daubeney. 

Bucxs.—Feb. 3. At Great Marlow, 
aged 76, Robert Atkinson, esq. many years 
Chief Inspector of the Stamp Duties and 
of County Courts and Corporations. 

At Beech Lodge, Chesham, aged 84, 
William Smith, esq. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Jan. 13. At Wisbeach, 
aged 90, Ann, relict of Oglethorpe Wain- 
man, esq. M.D. 

Jan. 15. At Bottisham, aged 84, Miss 
Sarah Jennings. 

Jan. 22. At Gamlingay, aged 84, Miss 
Ann Parsons. 

Cuersuire.—Feb. 5. At Birkenhead, 
aged 55, the wife of Richard Battersby, 
esq. late of Belfast. 

Feb. 6. Aged 38, Henry Miller Bar- 
clay, esq. of Birkenhead. 

Cornwatu.—Lately. At Penzance, 
Mary, wife of Capt. Marret, R.N. 

Dersy.—Feb. 1. At Matlock-green, 
aged 94, Mrs. Sarah Brailsford. 
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Devon.—Jan. 11. At Torquay, aged 50, 
Sophia-Louisa, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Pyne Bridges, of Danbury, Essex, and 
eldest dau. of the late Sir William Law- 
rence Young, Bart. of Bradenham, Bucks. 
She was married in 1831. 

Jan. 16. Margaret, widow of George 
Ernst Britten, esq. and fourth dau. of the 
late Peter Goullet, esq. of Exeter. 

Jan. 17. At Wolford Lodge, aged 84, 
Elizabeth-Posthuma, widow of Lt.-Gen. 
Simcoe. 

At Barnstaple, aged 74, Elizabeth, wife 
of W. Brabazon, esq. 

Jan. 21. At Butville, near Kingsbridge, 
aged 56, Mary-Wise, wife of Capt. Haw- 
kins, R.N. 

Elizabeth, wife of George Du Chemin, 
esq. of Exeter. 

Jan. 26. At Pill Head House, near 
Bideford, aged 67, W. S. Tyeth, esq. 

Jan, 28. Aged 85, Judith, relict of 
Henry Wilson, esq. of Colyton, and for- 
merly of Rotherhithe, Surrey. 

Jan.30. At Muddiford, Elizabeth, relict 
of the Rev. W. Mules, Rector of Bittadon. 

Jan. 31. At Modbury, in the house of 
her daughter-in-law, the relict of Thos. 
Cross, esq. of Clifton. 

Feb. 1. At Ashburton, aged 70, Eliza- 
beth, wife of S. P. Knowles, esq. 


Feb.7. At Torrington, Catherine-Eliza- 
beth, wife of John Humphreys, esq. 

Feb. 8. At Torquay, aged 34, Catherine- 
Ann, eldest dau. of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Browne, Rector of Cotgrave, Notts. 

Feb. 10. At Broadclist, aged 79, Wil- 
liam Burgess, esq. late Comm. E.1.C. serv. 


Feb. 12. At Cockington, aged 80, 
George Ley, esq. 

At the residence of his son, C. Shirreff, 
esq. Beacon House, Pinnoe, aged 80, P. 
P. Shirreff, esq. 

Dorset.—Jan. 19. At Charminster, 
aged 89, John Dyer, esq. 

Jan. 24. At Sherborne, aged 87, Char- 
lotte, widow of Arthur Clark, esq. R.N. 
of Portland. 

Duruam.—Jan. 26. At Barnard Castle, 
Thomas Wheldon, esq. solicitor. 

Essex.—Jan. 12. At Coggeshall, Wil- 
liam Cooper, esq. 

Jan. 16. Aged 73, Matilda, wife of 
Robinson Wordsworth, esq. formerly of 
Harwich. 

Jan. 18. At the Grove, Stratford, aged 
77, John Gray, esq. 

Jan. 29. In Wickham Place, aged 47, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. Charles B. Leigh, 
Rector of Goldhanger and Little Totham, 
and youngest dau. of the late Sir John 
Tyrell, Bart. of Boreham House. She 
died from injuries received some days be- 
fore by a cow striking her on the back, 
which produced paralysis of the spine. 
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She was first married to John Wright, esq. 
of Hatfield Priory. 

Jan. 30. At Harwich, suddenly, aged 
79, the Rev. W. Hordle, upwards of fifty 
years Minister of the Independent church. 

Feb.8. At Plaistow, aged 72, Thomas 
Blood, esq. 

G.LoucgEsTERSH.—Jan. 15. At Clifton, 
aged 85, Susan, widow of Matthew Mills 
Coates, esq. 

Jan.17. At Cheltenham, William Dun- 
lop, esq. of Fludyer-st. Westminster, and 
of Devonshire-st. Portland-pl. 

Jan. 20. At Clifton, Anna, eldest dau. 
of the late Col. Glover, of Bath. 

Jan. 24. Wm. Goldney, esq. of Clifton. 

At Clifton, Lieut.-Col. Jenkin, late of 
the 84th Regt. 

Jan. 28. At the house of her uncle 
W. H. Peel, esq. of Clifton, Harriet- 
Louisa-Ann, second dau. of the late Lieut. 
Henry Crosby, King’s Dragoon Guards. 

At his father’s William M‘Leod Ban- 
natyne, esq. Bristol, aged 25, George Au- 
gustus Bannatyne, esq. Lieut. 63d Regt. 

Jan. 30. At Cheltenham, the residence 
of her son-in-law Count B. Metaxa, aged 
77, Charlotte, relict of Capt. R. Barrow. 

Lately. At Redland House, near Bris- 
tol, aged 82, Mary-Ann, relict of Hugh 
Vaughan, esq. of Frenchay. 

Feb.1. At Cheltenham, Elizabeth, relict 
of John Halliday Martin, esq. 16th Lancers. 

Feb. 2. At Clifton, aged 88, Lonisa- 
Anna- Maria, relict of Thomas Grazebrook, 
esq. formerly of Dudbridge, Gloucester- 
shire. 

Feb. 3. At Cheltenham, aged 64, He- 
lena, relict of John Crosbie Graves, esq. 
of Dublin, barrister-at-law. 

Feb. 6. At Clifton, Caroline, relict of 
the late Col. Samuel Cox, of the H.E.I.C. 
service, and of Sandford Park, Oxfordsh. 

Feb. 7. R. C. Sherwood, esq. one of 
the oldest residents of Cheltenham. 

Feb. 8. Aged 70, Elizabeth, wife of 
George Banaster, esq. of Tewkesbury. 

Hants.—Jan. 11. At Southsea, aged 
55, Robert Brymer Stanser, esq. only 
surviving son of the Jate Dr. Robert 
Stanser, Bishop of Nova Scotia. 

Jan. 16. At Stakes, near Purbrook, 
aged 47, Edward Waller, esq. R.N. pay- 
master and purser of 1845. He served 
as secretary to Adm. Sir John Ommanney, 
K.C.B. when Commander-in-Chief in the 
Tagus ; afterwards with Rear-Adm. Sir T. 
Cochrane, Commander in the East Indies 
for upwards of five years, and shared in 
all the operations carried on at Borneo. 
His last appointment was secretary to 
Rear-Adm. B. Reynolds, C.B. Commander- 
in-Chief at the Cape of Good Hope. Long 
service in India and China broke up his 
constitution, 
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Jan. 20. At Winchester college, aged 
94, Mrs. Barter, mother of the Rev. the 
Warden. 

Jan. 25. At Shirley, aged 74, Lieut.- 
Col. Russell Manners, C.B. son of the 
late Robert Manners, esq. of Grantham, 
and grandson of the late Lord William 
Manners. He was made Ensign in the 
74th regiment in 1791, attained the rank 
of Major 1808, and brevet Lieut. -Colonel 
1812. He served in India during the 
second Mysore campaign, was at Seringa- 
patam and the siege of Pondicherry. He 
was also engaged in the Peninsula, at the 
battles of Busaco and Sabugal; com- 
manded his regiment at the battle of 
Fuentes d’Onor, and sieges of Ciudad and 
Badajoz. He was also present at the battle 
of Salamanca, the advance to Madrid, and 
was commandant of the Retiro for two 
months, until that city was evacuated. 
He then returned home from ill-health, 
but was afterwards engaged also in the 
battles of Orthes and Toulouse. 

Jan, 29. At Ventnor, aged 36, Edward 
Smith Wilkinson, esq. of Notting-hill-sq. 

Feb. 2. At Ryde, aged 59, Mrs. Mary 
Knox, =o of Capt. William Hunter, 

-1.C.S. 


Feb. 3. At Southsea, aged 52, Lieut. 
William George Ashby, R.N. He entered 
the service in 1811, and served on full 
pay for 18 years in all parts of the world. 
He was made Lieutenant 1826, and placed 
on half pay 1830. 

Feb. 5. At Anglesey, near Gosport, 
Catherine-Maria, widow of Major-Gen. 
Bowes (who was killed at the storming of 
Salamanca), and dau. of the late Sir John 
Johnson, Bart. who died in Canada, hold- 
ing the appointment of Superintendent 
and Inspector-General of Indian Affairs, 
in January 1830. 

- Hererorp. — Jan. 27. At Bowers, 
aged 67, Elizabeth, relict of Thos. Lucas, 
esq. of Glewstone. 

Feb. 2. Atthe Friars, aged 79, John 
Benbow, esq. an alderman of Hereford. 

Herts. — Jan. 9. Aged 44, John 
Horne, esq. of Thorley Lodge. 

Jan. 21. Charles O'Brien, esq. youngest 
son of the late George O’Brien, esq. of 
Cheshunt. 

Jan. 29. In Cheshunt, aged 40, Anne, 
wife of A. Cassels Howden, esq. 

Kent.—Jan. 16. At Woolwich, aged 
43, Elizabeth-Mary-Pagson, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Wortham, Royal Engineers, 
eldest dau. of the late E. W.° Pickwood, 
es 


q- 
Jan. 17. At Ramsgate, Harriette, wife 
of Lieut. J. Rainier, R.N. 

Jan. 19. At the Parsonage, Chatham, 
aged 68, Mary, widow of Jacob G. 
mn, esq. 
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Jan, 21. At Deal, Anne, relict of Joseph 
Dallaway, esq. surgeon R.N. 

Jan. 22. At Crofton-hall, Bromley, 
Margaret-Cecil, eldest dau. of the late 
Hon. Edward Perceval, fourth son of 
John, second Earl of Egmont. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 65, William 
Edward Fauquier, esq. late one of the 
chief clerks in the Treasury, and third son 
of the late Thomas Fauquier, esq. of 
Hampton Court Palace. 

Jan. 24. At Deal, aged 66, Henry 
Belsey, esq. formerly of Temple Ewell, 
near Dover. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 80, Lady 
Dampier, widow of Sir Henry Dampier, 
one of the Judges of the Queen’s Bench, 
and dau. of the Ven. John Law, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Rochester. Sir Henry 
Dampier died in 1816. 

Jan. 25. At Dartford, aged 49, John 
Hall, esq. 

At Down Lodge, near Farnborough, 
aged 78, Edward Price, esq. formerly of 
Suffolk-street, and the Haymarket. 

Jan. 30. At Maidstone, aged 78, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Arthur Stone, esq. 

Feb. 1. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 64, 
Harriet- Pratt, wife of John Grenside, esq. 
of Hastings. 

Feb. 2. At Dover, aged 77, Sarah, relict 
of George Page, esq. 

Feb. 3. At Dover, Anna, widow of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Lyon, K.C.B., 
G.C.H. &c. who died Oct. 14, 1842. 

Feb. 5. At Margate, aged 94, Mary, 
widow of John Boys, esq. of Betshanger, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Richard Harvey, 
M.A. Vicar of Eastry-cum-Word. 

Feb.6. At Tunbridge, Catharine, relict 
of Lieut.-Col. Francis William Farquhar. 

At Throwley House, near Faversham, 
aged 42, Elizabeth, wife of W. Augustus 
Munn, esq. one of the county magistrates, 
and dau. of H. Hilton, esq. of Sole-street 
House, Selling. 

LANCASHIRE.—Jan. 11, At St. Ann’s- 
hill, near Liverpool, Robert Sellar Hen- 
derson, esq. 

Jan. 15. At Manchester, Sarah, wife 
of R. G. Dobinson, esq. 

Jan. 21. At Lower Broughton, near 
Manchester, aged 30, Mrs. Novelli, widow 
of Mr. Louis Novelli, of Prestwich. She 
was strangled by her brother-in-law Mr. 
Alexander Novelli, who afterwards hung 
himself. The lady was the daughter of 
Mr, Hull, bleacher, of Prestwich, and 
was left a widow with two children about 
sixteen months ago. The verdict of a 
coroner’s inquest was, ‘‘ That Mr. Novelli 
had destroyed the lives, first of Mrs. No- 
velli, and afterwards of himself, being at 
the time of unsound mind.”’ 

Jan, 23, At Shaw, near Oldham, aged 
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48, Joseph Clarkson, esq. B.A. 1825, 

formerly of Trinity college, Cambridge. 
Jan. 30. At Crosby House, near Liver- 

pool, aged 66, William Heap Hutchin- 


son, esq. 
Jan. 31. Aged 28, Ann-Isabella, wife 
of James Hargreaves, esq. Mayfield, 


Bolton, and second dau. of Joseph Mann, 
esq. Liverpool. 

Lately. At Everton, aged 65, T. Car- 
ter, esq. many years publisher of the 
Liverpool Mail, son of the late Rev. Wm. 
Carter, Vicar of East and West Anstey. 

Feb. 5. At Liverpool, George Hen- 
derson, esq. 

Feb. 8. Alice, relict of Géo. Garkell, 
esq. formerly of Ox-house, Upholland, 
and last surviving dau. of the late Thomas 
Baitson, esq. of Wavertree. 

Feb. 9. At Liverpool, aged 62, John 
Naylor Wright, esq. 

LETCESTERSHIRE.—Jan. 22. Caroline- 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Robert William 
Close, Incumbent of St. Paul’s Church, 
Woodhouse Eaves. 

Jan. 25. Aged 38, Laura-Manners, 
wife of G. Killick, esq. of Brooksby Hall. 

Lately. At Knipton, near Belvoir 
Castle, aged 70, Mr. John Fletcher, for 
many years the respected agent of his 
Grace the Duke of Rutland. 

Feb. 1. 
Willis, esq. 

LincoLtnsurre.—Jan. 10.. At Horn- 
castle, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Willingham Franklin, esq. of Moor’s 
Enderby, sister to Sir John Franklin, 
Commander of the Arctic Expedition. 

Feb. 1. At Louth, aged 19, Mary- 
Jane, only child of J. B. Warrick, esq. of 
Southwell. 

MippLesex.—Dec. 17. At Shepper- 
ton, aged 95, Sarah, relict of Benjamin 
Nicholls, esq. 

Jan. 21. At Ealing, aged 54, Hannah, 
wife of Henry Newbery, esq. 

Jan. 28. At Smallberry Green, near 
Hounslow, aged 36, Alexis Thomas Bat- 
tanchon, esq. 

Jan. 29. At Heathfield, Great Ealing, 
aged 62, Elizabeth, relict of William 
Waudby, esq. of Coldham Hall, Camb. 

At Tottenham, aged 77, Henry Oppen- 
heim, esq. 

Jan. 31. At Harlington, aged 80, Wil- 
liam Hinds, esq. 

Feb. 7. At Hampton Court, aged 20, 
Clara-Sophia, eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Alexander Oakes, esq. of the 
Madras Civil Service. 

Monmovutu.—Jan. 19. At Llanover, 
suddenly, aged 78, Mrs. Waddington, 
widow of Benjamin Waddington, esq. of 
Llanover, and mother of her Excellency 
Madame Bunsen, and of Lady Hall. 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXIII. 


At Whetstone, aged 27, J. R. 
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Jan. 24. At Caldicot, William youngest 
son of the late Richard Jenkins, esq. of 
Beachley, Gloucestershire. 

Lately. At Newport, Mary Ann, relict 
of Thomas J. Phillips, esq. and dau. of 
Mrs. Thompson, of Cheltenham. 

Nortuampton.—Jan. 17. AtThornby, 
aged 76, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Robert Faux, esq. of Cliff House, Leic, 

Norrs.—Jan. 25. At East Retford, 
aged 17, Richard, son of the Rev. Richard 
Hutchinson. 

Jan. 30. At her residence, near Ret- 
ford, aged 62, Jane-Phillis, relict of the 
Rev. Charles Thorold, M.A. She was 
the eldest daughter of the late John 
Gylby, esq. of Moorgate, by Jane, daugh- 
ter of John Parker, esq. alderman of East 
Retford, and married in 1815 Charles, 
fourth son of Samuel Thorold, esq. of 
Welham, and nephew of the late Sir John 
Thorold, Bart. The issue of this mar- 
riage was a son, the Rev. John Thorold, 
M.A. and a daughter Susan, both sur- 
viving. Her husband, who was of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, died 9th May, 1820, 
at the early age of 32 years. 

Feb. 1. At Cuckney, Mansfield, aged 
58, Sarah, widow of the Rev. John Gor- 
dan, Vicar of Edwinstowe. 

Oxrorp.—Jan. 16. At Whitchurch, 
aged 84, John Webster, esq. 

Feb. 2. At Bicester, Christopher Ed- 
ward Eaton, esq. late Major 3d Buffs, 
only surviving son of the late Richard 
Eaton, esq. of Stetchworth Park, Camb. 

Feb. 6. At Woodcote House, aged 66, 
Emma, only surviving child of the Rev. 
Philip Nind, 30 years Vicar of Wargrave. 

Sa.Lop.—Jan. 23. At the Holt, near 
Hales Owen, Frederic, youngest son of 
the late Rev. C. Pixell, M.A. Vicar of 
Edgbaston. 

Jan. 29. Rebekah, wife of Dudley 
Parsons, esq. of Shrewsbury, and third 
dau. of the late Jacob Mack, esq. of 
Cork. 

Somerset.—Jan. 14. At Freshford, 
near Bath, Mary-Anna, wife of William 
Gee, esq. 

Jan. 15. At Widcombe, aged 96, Owen 
Whelan, esq. formerly 6lst Reg. 

Jan. 16. At Bath, Elizabeth, wife of 
Robert Crawford, esq. late of Chelsfield 
Court Lodge, Kent. 

Jan. 27. At Bath, aged 77, Elizabeth, 
wife of Major Willoughby Bean, formerly 
of the Coldstream Guards. 

Jan. 28. At West Monkton, aged 85, 
Mrs. Kinglake, widow of William King- 
lake, M.D. 

Jan. 30. In Bath, aged 74, Margaret, 
relict of J. B. Smith, esq. and dau. of the 
late Mark Huish, esq. of Nottingham. 

At Bath, aged 88, Frances, relict of 
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Thomas Poole, esq. late of: Serjeant’s-inn, 
London, Jast surviving sister of the late 
Mark Giberne, esq. of Hackney. 

Feb. 3. At Bath, Letitia-Ann-Trelaw- 
ney, dau. of the late Hon. Rose Herring 
May, one of H. M.’s Council in Jamaica. 

Srarrorp.—Jan. 17. At Wolverhamp- 
ton, aged 69, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. 
J. D. Wainwright, formerly Rector of 
Sturmere, Essex. 

Surro_x.—Dec. 20. At Polstead Hall, 
Marianna, wife of Charles Tyrell, esq. 
She was the dau. of Richard Matthews, 
esq. of Wargrave, co. Berks, and married 
1st, Thomas William Cope, esq. of Pols- 
tead Hall, who died 27th July, 1825, s. p. 
and 2nd Charles Tyrell, esq. of Haughley, 
Suffolk, to whom she was married 9 Sept. 
1828, but had no issue. 

Jan. 30. At the Rectory, Cavendish, 
aged 30, Mary-Gertrude, wife of T. Cast- 
ley, esq. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, Christiana-Anne, 
widow of T. R. Holmes, esq. second dau. 
of the late Capt. Hanby, R.N., of East- 
wood, Yorksh. and mother of Mrs. J. P. 
Robson, of Ripon. 

Surrey.—Jan.11. At Norwood, Wm. 
Atkinson, esq. many years one of the 
Messengers of the Court of Bankruptcy. 

Jan. 20. At Limpsfield, in the 56th 
year of his age, Solomon Penway Cox, 
esq. late of 105, Pall Mall, and of Farn- 
ingham, Kent. Mr. Cox was the fourth 
son of Mr. Joseph Cox of Cuerton, in the 
parish of Farningham, where he was born 
8th of April, 1794, and was connected 
with several respectable and ancient fami- 
lies of yeoman descent in the county of 
Kent, particularly those of Penway and 
Middleton of Longfields, whose lands so 
called he died seised of. He became a 
member of the Hon. Society of the Inner 
Temple, but was never called to the bar. 
He devoted himself to the study of gene- 
ral literature and antiquities, interesting 
himself much in genealogy and heraldry, 
on which subjects he occasionally con- 
tributed articles to this Magazihe, under 
the signature of S. P. C. or S. P. Cox, 
until 1842, since which time he has lived 
in great affliction from continued illness. 
He died unmarried, and was buried at 
Limpsfield, Jan. 30. 

Jan. 22. At Tadworth, aged 82, Mar- 
tin William Livermore, esq. formerly of 
the firm of Caslon and Livermore, Chis- 
well-street, letter-founders. 

At Mortlake, of small pox, aged 37, 
Capt. William Charles Sheppard, of the 
4th (King’s Own) Reg. 

At Walton-on-Thames, aged 71, Maria, 
widow of Rev. Dr. Heathcote. 

Feb. 8. At Croydon, aged 44, James 
Jackson, esq. 
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Sussex.—Jan. 15. At Brighton, aged 
81, Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Seymour, esq. 

Jan. 19. At Brighton, aged 43, Laura, 
wife of Richard Shaw, esq. of the Bengal 
Medical Establishment. 

At Lewes, in his 63d year, Mr. Arthur 
Lee, a provincial wit and poet of some 
celebrity, and long connected with the 
Sussex Express, 

Jan. 21. At Brighton, aged 78, the 
Hon. Sarah-Henley, relict of William 
Robert Phillimore, esq. of Kendall-hall, 
Herts, auntof Lord Ongley. She was the 
fourth dau. of Robert first Lord Ongley, 
by Frances, dau. and coheir of Richard 
Gosfright, of Langton Hall, Essex, esq. 
She was married June 27, 1791. 

Jan. 24. At Brighton, aged 58, Ernle 
Warriner, esq. late of Conock-house, Wilts. 

Jan. 25. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
aged 65, Thomas Adams, esq. 

Jan. 29. At Brighton, Anne, wife of 
the Rey. Richard Snowdon Smith, of 
Caius coll. Cambridge. 

Feb. 1. At Hilders, Chiddingly, aged 
64, James Hicks, esq. only son of the 
late Richard Hicks, esq. 

At Bognor, aged 87, Sir William John 
Struth. He was knighted when mayor of 
Bristol, April 20, 1815. 

Feb. 2. At Worthing, Miss Jane 
Cholmley. 

Feb. 3. At East Grinstead, aged 79, W. 
Evans, esq. 

Feb. 4. At Hastings, Binsteed Gaselee, 
esq. barrister-at-law, of Montague-pl. 
Russell-sq. youngest son of the late Mr. 
Justice Gaselee. 

Feb. 6. At Handcross, Slaugham, Col. 
Blake. 

Feb. 8. At Broad Oak, Bexhill, aged 
72, Mr. George Rawlins, formerly of 
Salisbury-st. Strand, solicitor. 

Warwicksu.—Jan. 8. At Warwick, 
aged 72, Julia-Gabrieclla, relict of William 
Watts, esq. of Hanslope Park, Bucks. 

Jan, 11. At Mancetter, aged 92, Mr. 
Thomas Worthington. On the night of 
the 19th Oct. 1844, his residence was at- 
tacked by a gang of burglars, who were 
gallantly withstood by the deceased and 
his niece ; and the late Lord Chief Justice 
Tindal, upon the trial of one of the party 
at the Coventry assizes, complimented Mr. 
Worthington upon his valour, and directed 
10/7. to be presented to him out of the 
county funds, in token of his admiration. 

Jan. 19. At Priory House, Kenil- 
worth, aged 76, John Sooler, esq. F.R.C.S, 

Jan. 26. At Leamington, aged 70, 


Thomas Townsend, esq. 
Jan. 29. Aged 82, Lucy, relict of the 
Rev. Edward Trotman, Vicar of Radway. 
At the residence of her son, the Rev. 
A. R, Cliffe, Hampton-Lucy, aged 70, 
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Eliza, relict of the Rev. Allen Cliffe, late 
of Mathon House, and third dau. of the 
late Col. Deane, M.P. for co. Dublin. 

Feb. 3. At Kenilworth, aged 43, Major 
S. Ives Sutton, eldest son of the late Rear- 
Adm. Sutton, of Ditchingham, Norfolk. 

Witts.—Jan. 20. At Knoyle House, 
aged 84, Jane, relict of Benjamin Hopkin- 
son, esq. of Bath. 

Lately. At Salisbury, aged 98, Anne, 
relict of James Wickens, esq. 

Feb. 3. Aged 58, John Handy, esq. 
solicitor, of Malmesbury. 

Worcester.—Jan. 22, At Worcester, 
Samuel Good, esq. one of the surgeons in 
ordinary to H. R. H. Prince Albert, and 
formerly Surgeon-Major of the Scots Fu- 
silier Guards. 

Jan. 28. At Moor Green, Mary-Ann, 
relict of John Arnold, esq. solicitor, Bir- 
mingham. 

Feb. 9. At Dudley, aged 27, Frederick 
Augustus Johnson, solicitor, youngest son 
of the late William Eagles Johnson, esq. 
of Portway Hall, Staffordshire. 

Yorx.—Jan. 19. At Middlethorpe, 
near York, aged 76, Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Bacon Frank, esq. of 
Campsall, near Doncaster. 

Jan. 21. At Wensley, aged 30, William 
Thomas Humphrey, esq. 

Jan. 25. At Hull, Robert Craven, esq. 
F.R.C.S.E., surgeon to the Hull General 
Infirmary, and lecturer on surgery at the 
Hull and East Riding School of Medicine 
and Anatomy. 

Jan. 26. At Masham, near Bedale, 
aged 73, Ann, eldest dau. of the late Leo- 
nard Terry, esq. of Gomersal. 

Jan. 27. At Easingwold, aged 81, Wil- 
liam Whytehead, esq. LL.B. 1794, for- 
merly of Trinity college, Cambridge, bar- 
rister-at-law, Deputy-Lieut. of the north 
riding of Yorkshire. He was called to the 
bar at Gray’s Inn Nov. 27, 1798. 

Jan, 28. Aged 82, Mr. George Welford, 
of Newton Mulgrave, near Whitby, farmer. 
He had twenty-two children, and upwards 
of one hundred grandchildren. 

Jan. 29. At Hedon, aged 80, Eleanor, 
relict of William Iveson, esq. 

Feb. 1. At Harrogate, aged 64, Anne, 
last surviving dau. of the Rev. Francis 
Lundy, late Rector of Lockington, Beverley. 

Feb. 3. At Worsbro’ Hall, near Barns- 
ley, Augusta-Anne Chaloner, of Bramham 
Lodge, relict of the Rev. John Chaloner, 
Rector of Newton Kyme. 

Feb. 6. At Kirkeaton Rectory, Geor- 
giana, wife of the Rev. C. Alderson, Rec- 
tor of that parish, and dau. of the late John 
Peel, esq. of Pastures House, Derbyshire. 

At Garforth Hall, aged 76, Dorothy, 
po ae of John Thornton, esq. of Brad- 

ord. 
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At York, aged 85, Jane, last surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. John Preston, of 
Askam Bryan, and Prebendary of York. 

Feb. 7. Aged 27, Elizabeth, second dau. 
of Mr. Joseph Ross, of Halifax, and cousin 
of Mr. John Ross Coulthart, of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, banker. 

Feb. 11. At York, aged 87, Mary, relict 
of Richard Iles, esq. late of Tadcaster. 

Feb. 12. At Balby, aged 66, John Shep- 
pard, esq. a magistrate of Doncaster. 

Wares.—Jan. 12. At Swansea, Mary- 
Anne, eldest dau. of William Barker, esq. 
Collector of Customs at that port. 

Jan. 24, At the residence of the Ven. 
Archd. Davies, Brecon, aged 79, Hen- 
rietta, eldest dau. of the late Rev. F. Brick- 
enden, Rector of Dyndor. 

Jan. 29. At Tenby, aged 93, Louisa- 
Marguerite-Houssemayne Du Boulay. 

Feb. 7. At Swansea, aged 69, William 
Jenkins, sen. esq. shipowner. 

ScorLanp.—Dec. 16. At Wyke, in 
the parish of Cromdale, Morayshire, aged 
105, Janet Mackintosh, and on 6th Jan. 
her husband, Robert Stewart, at the age 
of 102. This patriarchal pair enjoyed each 
other’s society as man and wife for a period 
of 78 years; they had 9 daughters and 1 
son, 48 grand-children, and 4 great-grand- 
children. 

Jan.5. At Carron, Joseph Dawson, esq. 
for 25 years Manager of the Iron Works. 

Jan. 16. Grace, relict of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. of Edinburgh. 
She enjoyed one-fourth of a public pension 
of 200/. which was granted, 50/. to her, 
and 25/. to each of her six daughters. 

Jan. 25. At Gosford House, near Had- 
dington, the Rt. Hon. Margaret Countess 
of Wemyss and March. She was the 4th 
dau. of Walter Campbell, esq. of Show- 
field, and was married in 1794, and had 
issue a numerous family, of whom Lord 
Elcho and four daughters are the sur- 
vivors. 

Feb. 3. At Edinburgh, Lady Brewster, 
wife of Sir David Brewster. She was the 
youngest dau. of the late Dr. Jas. Mac- 
pherson, of Bellville, and married in 
1810. 

InELAND.—Aged 18, Mr. John Jef- 
ferson Ellis, youngest son of Mr. T. Ellis, 
many years an assistant at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich. He was drowned 
in the bark Ann Gales, lost at the entrance 
of Waterford Harbour. 

Lately. In Dublin, John Netherville 
Barron, esq. of Uregare House, co. Cork, 
leaving a widow and nine children. 

Dec. 19. Aged 51, Charles O’ Malley, 
esq. of Lodge, Mayo, one of her Majesty’s 
Counsel. He was the eldest son of Charles 
O’ Malley, esq. of the same place, by Jane, 
eldest dau. and coheir of Capt. John St, 
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Clair, of the 17th Dragoons. He married 
in 1823 Mary, only dau. of Anthony 
Denny, esq. M.P. for Tralee, and has left 
issue a son and a daughter. 

Dec. 21. At Dublin, William Lamb 
Palmer, esq. of Rahan, Kildare. 

Dec. 27. Mr. J. F. Lalor, whose writ- 
ings on the land question in the “ United 
Irishman,’’ and subsequent productions 
as editor of the ‘‘ Felon,’’ caused him to 
be put in prison in 1848. 

Dec. 29. Arthur Burgh Crofton, esq. of 
Roebuck-Castle, co. of Dublin. 

Dec. 30. In Dublin, Sophia, widow of 
the Hon. Robert Otway Cave, and eldest 
dau. of the late Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. 
She was married in 1832, and left a widow 
in 1844, having had no issue. 

Aged 78, Peter Thompson, esq. trea- 
surer of the county of Kerry. 

Jan. 4. At Cork, aged 85, James Haly, 
esq. 

Jan. 5. In Dublin, Emily, wife of the 
Rev. F. S. Bradshaw, M.A. Rector of 
Newmarket St. Mary, and daughter of the 
late Rev. Matthew Purcell, M.A. Rector 
of Church-town and Dungourney. 

Jan. 20. Aged 68, William Robinson, 
esq. eldest brother of Col. Robinson, late 
commanding the 30th Regt. and son of 
the late Willcock Robinson, esq. of 
Queen’s county, Ireland, barrister-at-law. 

JeRsEY.— Dec. 27. Aged 56, John Hem- 
ming, esq. of North-bank, Regent’s-park. 

Jan. 14. George Thomas Widdington 
Pipon, esq. late Capt. in the 16th Lancers 
and 7th Dragoon Guards, son of Lieut.- 
Col. Pipon, K.H. 

Feb. 2. At St. Heliers, Dr. John 
Travis Dunn, son of John Dunn, esq. of 
Scarborough. 

Guernsry.—Jan. 15. At the Rev. 
R. W. Kyle’s, aged 50, Charles Churchill, 
esq. of the Stock Exchange, youngest son 
of the late Sam. Churchill, esq. of Exeter. 

At Hauteville House, aged 98, Dame 
Emilia, relict of Sir Peter de Havilland, 
bailiff of Guernsey, and eldest and only 
surviving child of the late E. Tupper, esq. 
Jurat of the Royal Court. 

East Inpies.—July 23. At Simlah, 
aged 22, Mrs. Gough, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Gough, C.B.Quartermaster-Gen. of Her 
Majesty’s forces in India, and fifth dau. 
of the late Major-Gen. Sir John M‘Caskill. 

Aug. 19. At Poonah, Bombay, aged 36, 
Fred. Arthur Errington, Capt. 64th Regt. 

Sept. 4. At Chincurah, aged 33, Capt. 
Robert Edwin Rich, 87th Bengal N. Inf. 
son of Sir Charles Rich, Bart. 

Sept. 20. At Futtyghur, Eleanor, wife 
of Lieut. Samuel B. Cookson, 73d N. I. 
Adjutant to the Kelat-i-Ghilzie Regt. 

Oct. 6. At Maulmein, Lieut. Edward 


Haines, of the Hon, E.I.C.’s, Eng., third 
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son of the late John Haines, esq. of 
Hampstead, Middlesex. 

Oct. 11. At Colombo, Cornelius Wil- 
liam Moffat, esq. second surviving son of 
William Moffat, esq. of Weymouth. 

Oct. 19. At Secunderabad, Lieut. Ro- 
bert Craufurd Oakes, third son of W. H. 
Oakes, esq. late Bengal Civil Service. 

At Lahore, Capt. Sweton Grant, 24th 


Regt. eldest son of Col. Grant, Royal Art. 


Oct. 20. At Waltair, Edward Laurence 
J. Gaine, esq. surgeon Hon. E. I. Co. ser- 
vice, third son of the late John Edward 
Gaine, esq. of Bridgenorth. 

Oct. 21. . At Jellundhur, Capt. Samuel 
James Tabor, of the 7th Bengal Light 
Cavalry, younger son of the late John 
Tabor, esq. of Finsbury-square. 

At Saugor, Ensign Albert J. C. Farre, 
74th Bengal N. Inf. seventh son of J. E. 
Farre, M.D. 

Oct. 24. At Bhoof, Harriete, wife of 
Lieut. Burns, Bombay army, eldest dau. 
of R. Fulton, esq. Commander of H.M.S. 
Hercules. 

Oct. 28. At Agra, aged 20, Joseph 
Oaks Travers, esq. 54th Nat. Inf. son of 
Sir E. S. Travers, of Great Yarmouth. 

Nov. 2. At Sattara, aged 19, Laurence, 
youngest son of George Carr, esq. of 
Gloucester-road, Hyde Park. 

Nov. 4. At Jaulnah, Lieut. Malcolm 
Whitehill Lewin, 5th Madras Light Cav. 
second son of Malcolm Lewin, esq. of 
Gloucester-gardens, Hyde Park. 

Nov. 13. At Landour, brevet Major 
Barré W. Goldie, Bengal Eng. 

Nov. 14. At Meerut, aged 50, Dr. 
Thomas Curry Elliot, 6th Bengal Cav. 

Nov. 15. At Sukkur, aged 21, Francis 
Roger-Barnston Napier, esq. 3d Bombay 
N. I., eldest son of the Hon. Charles N. 

Nov. 18. At Lahore, T. Templeman, 
esq. 18th Regt. eldest son of T. Temple- 
man, esq. of Lopen, Somerset. 

Lately. At Ootacamund, Elizabeth, 
fifth dau. of the late Sir H. M. Farring- 
don, Bart. of Spring Lawn, near Exeter. 

Nov. 22. ‘At Peshawur, Lieut. Charles 
Edwin Allom, Bombay Art. second son 
of Thomas Allom, esq. of Balham-hill. 

Nov. 25. At Tarragonea, Ensign John 
Chawner Griffin, 26th Bengal N.1. eldest 
son of the late Major Griffin, E.1.C.S. 

Nov. 26. At Calcutta, Arthur Smelt, 
esq. late Official Judge of Patna, young- 
est son of the late Rev. Wm. Smelt, 
Rector of Gedling, Notts. 

Nov. 27. Aged 40, Amelia-Frances, 
wife of Henry Bamber, esq. of Calcutta, 
and dau. of the late John Kilby, esq. for- 
merly of York. 

Nov. 29. At Wuzeerabad, aged 22, 
William Lancy Davies Smith, esq. Lieut. 
H.M. 29th Regt. eldest son of the late 
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Capt. W. Davies Smith, Royal Eng. 2nd 
grandson of the late Capt. Smith, R. Art. 

Nov. 30. At Cawnpore, Fanny-Alicia, 
wife of Alfred March Phillips, esq. Bengal 
Civil service. 

Dec. 3. At Lahore, aged 22, Clarence 
W. Wigney, eldest son of the late Newton 
Wigney, esq. M.P. for Brighton. 

Dec. 7. At Hyderabad, aged 21, Lieut.- 
Frederick Andrews Billamore, 24th Bom- 
bay N. Inf. second son of the late Capt. 
F. H. Billamore, 17th Bombay N. Inf. 

Dec. 23. At Bombay, aged 18, Wil- 
liams Tyner Taylor, esq. of the Indian 
Navy, eldest son of Watkin Williams 
Taylor, esq. of Her Majesty’s Customs, 
and Lee Park, Blackheath. 

Dec. 26. On board the Aboukir, at 
Bombay, aged 17, Hugh, son of C. B. 
Wilkins, esq. of Dover. 

West Inpies.—Oct. 6. In Jamaica, 
at the residence of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Macdougall, Celia, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Macdougall, M.A. Chaplain to the forces 
at the Bahamas. 

Lately. At Demerara, Lieut.-Col. Mills, 
Ist West India Regt. 

Nov. 13. At Antigua, Charles Dawson, 
M.D. surgeon 54th Regt. 

Asroap.—June 19, 1849. Lost in the 
wreck of the transport Richard Dart, 
Lieut. Liddel and 28 men of the Royal 
Sappers and Miners, Dr. and Mrs. Fitton 
and child, Dr. Gale, Mr. Kelly, four 
women (soldiers’ wives), and nine children. 

July 17. At Lyons, Charles Howard, 
esq. second son of William Howard, esq. 
of Hartley House, near Plymouth. 

July 22. At Parramatta, aged 66, 
Major George Pitt D’Arcy, formerly of 
the 39th Foot. 

Aug. 13. At Hobart Town, aged 30, 
Capt. Charles Edward Stanley, of the 
Royal Eng. third son of the late Bishop 
of Norwich, Private Secretary to the Go- 
vernor of Van Diemen’s Land. His at- 
tainments were of the highest order, and 
they were made especially useful in the 
flourishing Colony, to the government of 
which he was attached, by an energy 
scarcely exceeded. He was at once the 
model of a public servant and a private 
gentleman. It will be observed that Capt. 
Stanley died some weeks before his late 
venerable father. 

Aug. 14. At New York (whither he 
had gone on a voyage for the recovery of 
his health), aged 27, Lieut. C. Augustus 
Vansittart, R.N. second son of the late 
Rev. William Vansittart, D.D. Rector of 
Shottesbrooke, and Prebendary of Carlisle. 
He distinguished himself in destroying a 
slaver in the Mozambique channel, and 
there contracted the fatal disease that ter- 
minated his valuable life. 
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On his voyage from China, aged 38, M. 
Nash, esq. 

Aug. 18. At Valparaiso, G. Adolphus 


Claude, esq. formerly of Liverpool. 

Sept. 16. At Darlinghuish, near Sydney, 
aged 66, Sarah, wife of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Broughton, Lord Bishop of Sydney. 
This amiable lady was dau. of the late 
Rev. John Francis, A.M. Rector of All 
Saints’ and St. Mildred’s, Canterbury, and 
one of the six preachers at the cathedral; 
and was born at Soham, co. Cambridge. 

Sept. 18. At New London, Canada, 
aged 22, Charles William, third son of the 
Rev. Jeremiah Smith, Vicar of Long 
Buckby, and Prebendary of Lichfield. 

Sept. 22. At sea, on board the ship 
Adam Lodge, Edward Cooke, esq. com- 
mander, son of the late Lieut. John Cooke, 
R.N 


Sept. 24. At Comorn, of cholera, in his 
36th year, John Joseph Webbe Weston, 
esq. of Sutton Place, near Guildford. He 
was a Captain of some years’ standing in 
the 3rd Dragoons in the Emperor of Aus- 
tria’s service. He had greatly distin- 
guished himself in the late Hungarian 
campaign, and was appointed aide-de- 
camp to General the Count Nugent at the 
siege of Comorn. He has left a widow, 
the Lady Horatia-Elizabeth, dau. of the 
6th Earl Waldegrave, to deplore his loss, 
with numerous friends and brother offi- 
cers by whom he was greatly respected. 

At Sierra Leone, where he resided for 
31 years, Logan Hook, esq. her Majesty’s 
Collector of Customs, and senior member 
of Council of that colony. 

Sept. 30. At Hong Kong, aged 18, 
Charles Richard, third son of Ambrose 
Goddard, esq. of the Lawn, Swindon. As 
one of the pirates was boarded by the 
Columbine’s boats, Mr. Goddard, a mid- 
shipman, observed one of the enemy’s crew 
descending into the hold with a lighted 
match. Guessing his purpose, Mr. God. 
dard leapt down after him, and lost his 
own life in attempting to arrest him. The 
fatal match had already been applied, and 
before another instant, the explosion had 
destroyed the vessel, Mr. Goddard, and 
eight or ten English seamen. 

Oct.1. Aged 11, Edward-Alexander, 
eldest son of George Robert Orme, esq. 
of Philadelphia, and grandson of the late 
Edward Orme, esq. of Fitzroy-square. 

Oct. 7. At Shanghae, China, Mary, wife 
of Mr. Alexander Wylle, Superintendent 
of the City of London Mission Press. 

Oct. 9. At Brook Cottage, Victoria, 
Paymaster and Purser Thomas M‘Knight 
(1812), maval storekeeper at Hong 
Kong. 

Oct. 12. Drowned with nine men off 
Leghorn, Mr. Kemp, midshipman of 
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H.M.S. Bellerophon, 78, son of the late 
Lieut. Kemp, R.N. 

At Sacramento, California, John, fourth 
son of the late Charles Foster, esq. of Lan- 
caster, Jamaica, and Montreuil-sur-Mer. 

Oct. 17. At New York, Frederick Sal- 
monson, esq. 

Oct. 18. At Barbezieux, aged 70, Francis 
Charles James Pemberton, esq. of Trump- 
ington, Camb. and Colonel of the Cam- 
bridgeshire Militia. He was a member of 
Emmanuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 1800, 
M.A. 1803. 

Oct. 23. Near Algiers, on the passage 
to Malta, Benjamin Bovill, esq. corn- 
factor, of Mark-lane, and of Wandsworth. 

Oct. 26. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 46, Alexander Inglis Cherry, esq. 
Madras Civil Service. 

Oct. 31. On the White Mountains, in 
New Hampshire, where it appears he lost 
his way and perished, in his 30th year, 
Frederick, son of Sir George Strickland, 
Bart. 

Nov. 1. At Cape Coast, aged 28, John 
Bodkin Cobbold, esq. late of Ipswich. 

Nov. 7. At Naples, Ivan Alexovitch 
Potemkin, many years Minister from the 
Court of Russia to the Holy See. 

Nov. 9. At St. Servan, in France, 
Commander William Hall (1814); and his 
son, Mr. Henry Hall, died the same day, 
aged 21. Commander Hall, since his first 
entry into the navy in December, 1797, 
served on full pay 17 years. 

Nov. 10. On his homeward passage, 
Lieut. H. B. B. Bennet, son of the Rev. 
James T. Bennet, of Cheveley Rectory, 
surviving his elder brother only five weeks. 

Nov. 15. At Gibraltar, Thomas-Aus- 
tralius, only surviving son of Gen. Sir 
Thomas Makdougal Brisbane, Bart. G.C.B. 

Nov. 16. At Liege, Robert, only son of 
William Lukin, esq. Deputy Commissary 
General to the Forces. 

Nov. 20. At Grand Cairo, aged 20, 
Charles M’Lean, son of the late Capt. 
M’ Lean, of Liverpool, and stepbrother to 
Stephen Page, esq. of Grand Cairo. 

At New York, aged 45, David Scott 
Meikleham, esq. M.D. son of the late 
Professor Meikleham, of Glasgow. 

Nov. 24. In Florence, aged 86, John 
Fombelle, esq. 

Lately. On the borders of the lake of 
Como, the painter Bellosio, author of the 
great picture of the Universal Deluge. 

At Dinan, aged 106, Madame Lebrun, 
celebrated for her attachment to the 
Queen, Marie Antoinette. She preserved 
all her faculties to the last. She has left 
five children, the eldest of whom is 78 
years of age. 

Dec. 1. At Paris, of severe injuries re- 
ceived in consequence of her dress taking 
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fire, Mary-Frances, wife of the Rev. G. 
W. Huntingford, M.A. and eldest dau. of 
Major-Gen. Tremenheere, K.H. 

Dec. 2. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, 
aged 88, Elizabeth, widow of Lieut.-Col. 
James Tuite. 

Dec. 8. At the Chateau la Colinais, 
near Dinan, aged 92, John Surtees, esq. 
late of Newcastle-on-Tyne, the youngest 
brother of the late Countess of Eldon. 

Dec. 14. At Brénn, the Archduke 
Ferdinand d’Este. His Highness died of 
typhus fever, communicated by the infec- 
tious air of the Military Hospital at 
Obrowitz. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 68, Susanne, 
eldest dau. of the late Wm. Blake, esq. 
many years Inspecting Commander in the 
Revenue Service at Dover. 

Dec. 17. At Boulogne, Mary-Anne, 
widow of Rob. M‘Clintock, esq. of Calcutta. 

Dec. 19. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
68, Lady Ouseley, relict of Sir Wil- 
liam Ouseley, LL.D. the eminent oriental 
scholar. She was Julia-Frances, dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. John Irving, by Judith, sister 
to Sir Paul Emilius Irving, Bart.; was 
married in 1796, and had issue a very 
numerous family. 

Dec. 20. At New York, aged 68, the 
notorious religious fanatic, generally known 
as Father Miller, who predicted the des- 
truction of the world, and the second com- 
ing of Christ, in the year 1843, building 
up a sect of some 40,000 disciples. 

Dec. 22. At Malta, aged 16, John 
Arthur Gregory, second son of Dr. George 
Gregory, of London, midshipmanof H.M.S. 
Powerful, formerly of the steam-ships 
Devastation and Penelope. 

Dec. 25. At Venice, Angelica, wife of 
James Mudie, esq. and youngest dau. of 
the late J. Woolrych, esq. formerly of 
Weobley. 

Dec. 26. At Oporto, Sarah, relict of 
Thomas Wright, esq. of Jamaica. 

Dec. 28. Aged 68, Baron Walther, one 
of the most eminent medico-chirurgical 
celebrities of Germany, formerly Pro- 
fessor at Bonn. 

Lately. At Vienna, aged 53, Prince 
Alexander Hohenlohe, titular Bishop of 
Sardica and Grand Provost of Gros- 
warelling. It will be remembered that, 
about 20 years ago, the prince was cele- 
brated as a miracle-monger. 

At Brussels, at an advanced age, M. 
Verbeyst, the most celebrated book col- 
lector in Europe, or perhaps in the world. 
He had founded a very curious establish- 
ment, consisting of a house of several 
stories, and as high as a church, and dis- 
posed so as to contain about 300,000 
volumes, arranged according to their sub- 
jects. 
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Aged 64, Mr. George Leake, of Perth, 
Western Australia, one of the first settlers 
on the banks of the river Swan, in the 
year 1829. Mr. Leake soon reaped the 
reward of his exertions, having realized 
a large fortune as an agriculturist and a 
store-keeper, and attained the highest 
offices under the colonial Government of 
the district. He was a member of the 
council and a magistrate. In considera- 
tion of his valuable services, and the re- 
spect generally entertained towards Mr. 
Leake, the Governor honoured his remains 
with a public funeral. He was formerly 
a member of the London Stock Exchange, 
which he abandoned for the antipodes soon 
after the disastrous commercial crisis of 
1825. He has left a young wife. 

Jan. 5. At New York, in his 75th year, 
John Howard Kyan, esq. the inventor of 
the process for the preservation of timber. 
He was engaged in maturing for the autho- 
rities of New York a plan for filtering the 
Croton water. 

Jan. 10. At Geneva, the Duke of Vis- 
conti, a descendant of the ancient Dukes 
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of Milan. He was aide-de-camp to the late 
King Charles Albert during his last cam- 
paign in Italy. 

Jan. 13. At Hanover, aged 33, Robert 
Ball Wilkie, esq. of Jamaica, second son of 
Major Wilkie, of Horfield, near Bristol. 

Jan. 14. At Boulogne, aged 60, Col. 
George Weyland Moseley, C.B. late of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Bengal 
Army, son of the late Litchfield Moseley, 
esq. of Somersham Park. He was a cadet 
of 1805 ; Lieut.-Colonel of the 30th Ben- 
gal N. Inf. 1836. 

Jan. 15. At Vienna, after a protracted 
illness, the Comtesse de Maltzan. She 
was aunt by marriage to the present Vis- 
countess Melbourne. 

Jan. 23. In Paris, Miss Croly, sister 
of the Rev. Dr. Croly, Rector of St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook. 

Jan. 24. At Rome, aged 82, John 
Knight, esq. of Wolverley-house, Wor- 
cestershire, and Simonsbath, Somerset. 

Feb. 2. At Calais, aged 72, Gordon 
Urquhart, esq. 
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Head of Cattle at Market, Fes. 25 :— 


Beasts......... British, 3,922........ Foreign, 430........ Total, 4,352 
ME cascsce. 59 . SidesAcens cS bessaces * gy Se 
CR cesesces 55 ee ee os SBixceisccs 9 156 
PM 03 44066540 - eer Citveeses. ae 185 


COAL MARKET, Fes. 22. 
Walls Ends, &c. 14s. 6d. to 19s. Od. per ton. Other sorts, 13s. 6d. to 15s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 38s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 38s, 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From January 26, to February 25, 1850, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. 



















































































ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
: we of4el . iM al ge fi 
£2 (gel € | S88) 8 (83/ & | 
2 2 ty : | Weather. || 25 sé S oe 5 Weather. 
= md ca | a — ne! om al 
; oer ae, Renee We 
" in. pts.|) |Feb.| ° | ° ° jin. pts. 
33 (29, 99 | cldy. fair, rn.) 11 | 42 | 47 | 39 |29, 99 | fair 
35 |30, 43 |\do. do. 12 | 42 | 44 | 42 | , 77 | heavy rain 
19 29, 96 |/do. rain 13 | 41 | 42 | 37 | ,25|do. do. 
40 30, 62 |do. do. do. || 14 | 35 | 37 | 33 |30, 02 | fair 
45 | ; 22 ||do. do. 15 | 38 | 44 51 | , 21 |constant rain 
45 | , 10 |\do. do. do. || 16 | 56 | 56 | 52 |29, 99 | cldy. fair, do. 
55 29, 76 |lrain 17 | 47 | 50 | 47 |30, 09 | fair 
48 | , 78 |ldo. 18 | 45 | 50 | 47 | , 24 ||cloudy, fair 
46 | , 80 |/cloudy, rain || 19 | 46 | 52 47 | », 19 | do. do. 
41 | , 90 | fair 20 | 46 | 51 | 50 | , 05 |\do. do. rain 
43; ,91 ido. rain 21 | 47 | 52 | 48 | , O1 |rain 
43 | , 65 |\cldy. hvy. rn.|| 22 | 46 | 51 | 47) +, 18 | cloudy, fair 
33 28, 95 |/high wind, fr.|| 23 | 49 | 55 | 44 | , 26 | fair 
38 29, 43 | fr.cldy. hy. rn.|| 24 43 | , 26 | cloudy, fair 
49, 67 | cdy.fr.slht.do.|| 25 | 42 | 44 42 | , 31 | gloomy 
40: , 42 |'do. do. do. ' 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
: : \ Ae | aA | a 
gdldulg.'8 gag... 3 
Bai S8|og SO tS oy 3 Ex. Bills, 
si | BSI8S | Bie egesss £1000. 
g | ee | &O 5 25c2 os 
i on ig a aa 5 
oct 964 983 8] ——————93 90pm. 58 61 pm. 
96% | 968 —_-_—— 96}-——268 | 90 pm. | 58 61 pm. 
963 | 964 99° of | \—— 1053 269 9093 pm.| 58 61 pm. 
963 | 96} 983 8% ——106§——9093 pm. 58 61 pm. 
963 | 96} | 98} 8% =a eso 90pm. 60 58 pm. 
96 953 | 983) 8g | ae oo 268 8992 pm. 57 60 pm. 
96 | 952 | 98} 83 |___266 91 88pm. 56 59 pm. 
95 | 95} | 98 ||| 267 | 90 pm. | 55 58 pm. 
95% | 953 | 983) 8 944 —/266 87 90pm. 55 58 pm. 
952 | 953 | 983) 8g | 954|— 268 8689 pm. 55 58 pm. 
96 952 | 983| 83 |—— | 86 pm. | 58 55 pm. 
96 | 952 | 983|—— —1053\— | 89pm. | 55 58 pm. 
96 | 953 | 983 ———__-—.266 88. 86 pm.| 5558 pm. 
953 | 953 | 983) 8§ —_——265 8986 pm.’ 55 58 pm. 
953 | 942 | 978 88 ————265 | 85 pm. | 56 54pm. 
953 | 94% | 974 88 | 94 (———-—-85 88 pm. 557-54 pm. 
954 | 942 | 974 8 ——\————-86 88 pm.| 54 57 pm. 
954 | 95} | 972! 88 |—— ~ 85 88 pm.) 57 54 pm. 
953 | 95} | 98}, 8% 85 pm. | 57 54 pm. 
96 953 | 983) 88 | 88 pm. | 54 57 pm. 
953 | 952 | 98} 88 (——--—_—_-———-. 85 pm. | 54 57 pm. 
952 | 95} | 983) 88 ——1053—— 88 pm. | 54 57 pm. 
954 | 953 | 96 | 84 |——|__-__|___| 54 57 pm. 
958 | 958 | 97g 83 |_| ——88 85 pm.| 5457 pm. 
bes Pa. 


3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 











